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C H A P t fin VL 

View of the Nations politically conneded 

\^ith Greece, 

SEGtION h 

Ptew of the Nations politicdlty cdnneSedivitb Greece: 
Lydiat Afiatic Grecian CommowtveaUbs i ScytHa: 
jljfyriai Perpi Red»£lion df the ytJiaH Greeks 
under the Perfidn Dominion by Cyrusk 

AS the affairs of Greece now becoftie eflen* 
daily conne<f^ed with thofe of that pow« 
erful empire which> by rapid conquefl^ 
had united under one dominion almoft the whole 
of the civilized worlds it will be necelOfary to take 
a ihort furvcy of the date of things in the Cur- 
VoL«IL B rounding 




HISTORY OF GREECE* 

rounding nations ; and particularly in thofe of 
the. vaft continent of Afia^. whofe tranfadions 
with the little country of Greece furnifli fome of 
the moft remarkable and important events in the 
political hiftory of mankind. 

We have already obferved that riches .and 
arts were earlier known in AlSa Minor than in 
Greece. Before the Trojan war, that country 
whence Pelops came, by fome called Phry- 
gia, by others Lydia, was famed among the 
Greeks for wealth. In Lydia, the moun* 
Hcrodot.' ^^jj^ Tmolus. anti<intly abounded with gold, 
Strab. which the torrent-river Paftolus brought down 
p\*JJJ' from the craggy fummits,' fo that a rude people 
might eafily coUeft it. Hence, at the foot of 
Tmolus, on the banks of thePaftolus, the town 
\ of Sardis early rofe to importance, and became 
the capital of Lydia. . Gold, to which all na- 
tions of the old world, even in their rudeft 
ages, fcem alnioft inftihftively to have attri- 
buted a myfterious value, while the original 
Americans, of any. people known to have long 
pofleffcd it, have alone given it an eftimatipn 
nearly proportioned ^o its intrinfic worth; gold 
has not always thofe pernicious effedts which 
fpeculative philofophers have been fond of at- 
tributing to it. Gold was, to the Lydians, the 
fpring of induftry, of knawkjge, we may add 
of virtue, if it be truly faid that virtue confifts 
in adion* Undoubtedly it was alfo the fpring 
of vice ; for fo things are conftituted in this 
world, that there almoft only can be a&tve vir- 
tue where. is yke^ The Lydians, as wc have 

.. heretofore 




HISTORY OP GREECE. 

heretofore bad occafion to remark, appear to 
have derived their origin from the fame hords 
who peopled Greece. Their laws and manners, ^^^^^^ 
to the time of Herodotus, were almoft the fame i. i. c. 35, 
with thofe of the Greeks ; and that hiftorian l^ ^^' ^ 
mentions fome circumftances in, the progrefs of . 
fociety in which they preceded neighbouring 
nations. They were the firft people known to 
the Greeks to have exercifed retail trades % and 
the firft who ftruck coins of gold and filver. 
Coins are Angularly adapted to convey to late 
ages and diftant countries exaft information of 
the progrefs of art and fine tafte; and the ex- 
tant coins of the Lydian kings, the oldeft 
known to exift, exhibit remarha^ble proofs of 
the elegant tafte and excellent workmanfliip of 
their early era. 

In all countries the arts of peace and war 
have flourished together. While the people of 
Lydia through induftry were growing rich, the 
monarchs extended their dominion eaftward as 
far as the river Halys. The fmall republics 
of the Grecian colonies could not be fafe in the 
neighbourhood of fuch a potentate. What ac- 

« UftiTu KdifnkM lyimTo' Herod* 1. i. c 94. We muft noj 
expeft perfect corrcCpondence, in terms of this kind, betvveea 
difftrem languages, in diftant countries, and widcl3r diftant ages : 
hat we find Kar«Xo^ very nearly defined, by Plato, a Shopkeeper (i). 
He is put in oppofition to the "E/Mffopofi who traLvelled to deal> and 
who, according to the extent of his dealings, would be, in modern 
terms, ' either a merchant or a pedlar. In another place Plato dir« 
tinguithes the KccTDAcfy at one who boUght to fell, from the »v)«« 
7«xi;, wbo £akd his own mannfadtuce or prod|^e (a)* 

(x) PUt. de Rflp^ t» it p. 371. (a) PJac Folit. t. ii. p. 16a 
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4 HISTORY OF GREECE. 

^ ^^ ^' cidental weaknefs of the Afiatic princes had al- 
i^-y-Tiuij lowed thofe adventurers, moftly driven by vio- 
lence from their fettlements in Greece, to ap- 
. propriate a territory on the Afiatic fhore four 
hundred miles in length, eminent for richnefs 
6f foil and beauty of climate, fo little were let- 
ters known or pradifed and fo deficient tradi- 
tion, we are wholly without information, Thofe 
adventurers however were of the moft poliftied 
Greeks of their age, lonians from Athens, 
^olians from Thebes and from the capitals of 
the Pelopid and Neleid kings. They knew 
how to profit from a rich fettlement acquired. 
The improvements of Lydia - would become 
theirs; Alonct pofleffing ports and (hipping, 
maritime commerce was exclulively theirsi Ac- 
cordingly we find that, in fcience and *the fine 
arts, Ionia became the miftrefs of Greece ; and 
in extent of maritime communication, the colo- 
nies far exceeded the mother-country. But 
while ,flouri(hing each by- itfelf, the Afiatic 
Grecian ftates, jealous of their feparate indepen- 
dency, had fcarcely any political connefVion with 
the mother-country, and little with one another ; 
tho^fome of them maintained intimate friendly 
intercourfe with the diflaht fifler-colonies of 
Sicily and Italy. The feveral cities, indeed, of 
.each people, jEolian, Ionian, and Dorian, 
maintained a union in religion : they had their 
common facrifices ; but the lonians alone, in- 
duced apparently by the prefTure of the neigh- 
bouring monarthy of Lydia, took occafion from 
the Panionian facrificeto eftablifh a meeting for 

common 




HISTORY OF GREECE: 

common confultation concerning their political 
interefts. The Panionian affembly, however, 
being but a meeting of minifters of indepen- 
dent ftates,wanted authority to inforce its own rc- 
folutions, and the political connexion produced 
by it remained extremely imperfect. 

The firft attempt of a Lydian monarch to 
reduce the Grecian ftates, of which we have any 
information, was under Gyges, fuppofed to have 
reigned foon after the age of Lycufgus. Defi- ^5^^*^'* 
cient as their political connexion was, he found 
among them probably a knowlege of war, as 
well as a republican fpirit of bravery, which the 
Afiatics in general did not poffeft ; for he failed > 
in his attempts upon Miletus ^d Smyrna, but 
he took Colophon. The weight, howeveV, of 
thfe Lydian kingdom, perfeveringly exerted, 
was too great for any of thofe little common^ 
wealths to refift : Ardyes, fon of Gyges^ took 
Miletus and Priene, 

There arc fome parts of the world whofe in* 
habitants, from earlicft hiftory,. have differed 
from all others in circumilances and manners^ 
which they have preferved unaltered through 
hundreds of generations. Of thefe the people 
of that vaft country galled Scythia by the 
Greeks, and l^y iho moderns Tartary, are par- 
ticul^ly remarkable. The defcription that Juf^ 
tin, after Trogus Ponipeius, gives of the Scy-? 
thians, is equally juft^ as far as our knowlege 
goes, for all fornier apd for all following ages, 
Th^y wander oyer, rather than p^ffefs, a country 

83 <?c 



6 HlSTO^y OF GREECE. 

^^^*- tf immcnfc extent. EKcrcifing no tillage, they 

\. ^^^ claim ru3f property^ in land : they hold in abhor-* 

jufiin. i.ii. ^^^^^ ^"^ fcorn the confinement of a fixed ha^ 

c. 2. bitation ; roaming perpetually, with their fami^* 

1. iv° ^^' lies and herds, from pafture to pafture over their 

Strab. boundlefs wildernefs. In this vagabond life> not 

to fteal from one another is almoft their only 

law. Their defires commonly go no farther than 

for food, which their herds fupply» and for 

clothing, -which the extreme cOjld of their 

climate makes peculiarly neceflary. For the 

whole extent of their country being far removecj 

from the balmy influence of the ocean ; and, 

tho moftly plaia, yet of extraordinary height 

above the level otthe ocean ; being bounded evea 

on the fouth by mountains moftly CQvered with 

fnow, while the traft northward ie a continent of 

fbow, their winters arc of a feverity unknown 

und^r the fame latitude in other parts of the 

globe*. Nature has therefore fupplied the 

brut-e aAimais of thofe regions with a peculiar 

warmth of covering, Tp it^an is onjy given 

,* Herodotus' txsL&. acquaintance with the Scythian climate, an4 
hit Irfehf defer iption of xt» both dei^prrejiotice : ^vaygiifHf^i ^i cwmi 
%»rA\%X,^T9ct woufa X'^i^ ^'''^ ^^ ^^ i^^' *'^ To^$ yX* luji Ttf » futw* 

rofoj vat; i Ki/Aftff»df* xat iir\ rlfv xpt^raXXov 5i ifToj T»^^ov TMxt 
KmztMf}fAi»ok r^riv^mt, xtu v^k f /bt«|«K iviXecuiPocJ^* vifm $i t«vi 

\wtMivws Ti^rif»5 ^vxi» i'tnoBk tn* k. t. «. Hcrodot. l.ir. c. 2S. 
See alfo Strabo, b. vil. p. 307, In the mild climate of our own 
•xhnd wj^. do not rsadily learn to conceive the feverity of contU 
iiCQtai vintets, even in the. jnoft diiirable Jititudes, wher^ the fur* 
face i« elevated and the ocean- diftant. All modern accounts of 
the countries around the EuxinefeftiJFy to the juftnefs of Herodotus' 
defcriptlon of the Scythian winter. 

ability 




HISTORY OF GREECE. 

ability to wrcft fuchr boons from the inferior cre^ 
ation. The ingenuity of the antient Scythians 
went thus far. Neceffity drove them to the ufe 
of thofe furs for clothing which are become fo 
extenlGvely an article of ufelefs, perhaps often 
pernicious luxury in milder climates 3. Stich a 
country, with fuch inhabitants, would little in'- 
vite the ambition of others. But the Scythians^ 
inftinSively fond of wandering, were likely^ to " 
be infpired with a defire to wander among the 
pofleffions of their m'ore fettled neighbours. And 
tho their manner of life is little above that of 
brutes, yet it has always been that of gregarious 
brutes: they migrate in fuch m^iltitudes that theit 
progreffion is fcarcely refiftiblc^War was rtlore- 
over Angularly their delight ; and tnercy and ]. 
human kindnefs were totally alieh to their war- 
fare* Scalping was praftifed by them nearly as 
by the American Indians : none could claim his 
Ihare of plunder who had not an enemy's head 
to prefent to his chief. The fcalp then became 
the warrior's favorite ornament for his own per- 
fon, and that of his horfe : the number he pof- Herodoi. 
fefled decided his reputation and his rank<i i> iv. 
Without this teftimoniai of military merit none ^* ^ ^' 
could be admitted to their principal feafts j 
where, as among our Scandinavian anceftors^ 

9 England is perhaps of all countries in the northern temperate 
zone that in which furs are leaft ufed. It is> indeed, the councrjf 
in the world in which precaution of any kind againil changes \^ 
the atmofphere is lea^ known; in few countries lefs is neceHTary ^ 
yet, perhaps from a peculiar f cud neis for exercife in the air an^ ^ 

a confequent impatience under confinement within-doors, which 
the people of foroe other countries' not only bear but like, thofe 
changes are nowi^cr^ more the fubje£t of converfation and complaint. 

B 4 probably 
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^ ^ A P. probably their defcendantjs, the ikuUs of flaia 

.fL-y,^ enemies w^re the drinking-rcups, It is perhaps 

well for the hiftorian's credit that we arc affured, 

♦ by unqueftion^ble teftimony, of the cxiftence of 
fuch praftices among later people M 

Thrice, in very early times, thefe ferocious 

.Yfg^hQnds are faid to have overrun Afia, But 

thpir irruptions had more the eflFeft of a fwarm of 

locufts, ail iqundation, or 4 hurricane, than of 

an expedition devifed and conduced by th^ 

Kcrodpt. reafon qf men, While Ardyes reigned in Lyi* 

&hiv/^' dia there happened a migration from thofe rugr 

ex. ' ged climates. A Scythian hord drove bc- 

B(^6 ' ^ ^^^^ a Cipimerian hord, apparently of 

N. not yery diffimilar manners. The conquerors^ 

01.39.1. purfujng eaftw^d, entered Media, ^nd over- 

* ' *l! whelmed t|iat rjclj ^nd po\yerful kingdom. The 

f This Iketchy of fo Hngular a |>ortion of mankind, was penned 
before the author had feen the finiihed picture of the fame people, 
by the mafterly hand of the hiftorian of the Decline and tall of 
the Roman Empire. It has been obftirved by more than one grca^ 
hi^orian, that eyery book ihpuld be as complete as polTible within it- 
felf, and fliould never refer for anything material tq other books (i). 
Seniible of the truth of this remark, the author has found himfelf 
under peculiar difficulty in the neceffity of giving fome account of 
. the Scythians. He fcruplcd the tranfcription of a lovg pafiage froni 
% hiftqry not only in the hf^nds, but frefli in the memory of all 
Europe. The whole would indeed have been beyond his pur- 
pose ;' the (cle^ton of parts hazardous ;' and any appearance of a 
competi(io(i pr^pofterous. He has therefore riiked his priginal 
iketch, principally tranflated from Juftin and Herodotus, which 
he hopes will be found not abfolutely incompetent for its purpofc ; 
and it will certainly be imputed as credit to thofe two writers, 
that this (ketch, as far as it goes, accords very completely with the 
elaborate account of the hift6rian6rft mentioned, who fo fingularly 
unites the liveliefi:*manner with the moil laborious diligence. 

(i) Hume> HUt cf England, Appendix II. and Padre de Paolo Hlfl. 
ConcTrid. 

Cimmcfian? 
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Cimmerians had avoided them by taking a more ^^CT. 
wefterly courfe ; and, in their flight, little Icfs ^^..^^^ 
terrible to the nations among whom they came, 
than the Scythians had be.en to themfelves, they 
overran Ajfia Minor. Sardis fell their prey ; th^ 
citadel only withftanding them. Moft of th^ 
Grecian cities fuffered. But the plague was 
tranfitory. It came, it deftroyed, it vaniftied; 
and things refumed nearly their former fitua- 
tion. 

The power of the Lydian monarchy wa$ 
however ftiaken. Some of the Grecian ftates, 
Miletus particularly, appear to have recovered 
independency ; for we find Sadyattes, fon of 
Ardyes, toward the end of his reign, ingaged in OI. s6.« 
war with the Milefians. It wis continued or ^-^-sS^ 
renewed by his foi> Halyattes- Miletus was then 01.39, 4, 
the richeft apd moft populous of the Afiatic ^^^•^^^^ 
Grecian cities. None of the greater powers hav- Hcrodot. * 
ing direded their attention to maritime affairs, ^' *• ^•*^* 
the naval force of the little Grecian ftates gave 
them confequence ; and that of Miletus was fu- 
perior to any other. The Lydian monarch had 
none tq oppofe to it, except what he might 
command from his fubjeA Greeks. The Mi- • 
lefians therefore commanding the fea» a block- 
adc by land w^s little efficacious; and any 

5 The fpace of only three years, allowed by Dr. Blair, between 
the Scythian irruption and the Miiefian war, is inconftftent with 
the narration of Herodotus, Newton has not marked the date of 
the Miiefian war ; but according to other circumftances which he 
has marked, it might have begun about the fiftieth Olympiad, 
where Hcrodotns's account would nearly bring it. 

•thcr 
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other mode of fiege was at that time iittlc 
known. The manner therefore in which the 
Xydian monarch carried on the war was thus. 
Marching into the Milefian territory a little be* 
^ore harveft, with all military pomp, to the 
found of various mufical inftruments, he cut 
down all the corn, and deftroyed all the vines, 
olives, and other valuable trees ; fparing the 
buildings, that the people might have the better 
means of cultivating freQi harvefts for him to 
carry off or deftroy The Milefians, venturing 
to take the field for the protc&ion of their pro- 
perty, fufFered two considerable defeats. The 
war however continued eleven years, from its 
itommencement under Sadyattes, and the Mile- 
fian^ ftill obftinately defended themfelvcs. In 
the twelfth year, Halyattes, being feized with 
/ a dangerous ilnefs, was agitated with fupcrfti- 
tious fear on account of the accidental burning 
of a temple of Minerva by his ravaging troops ; 
and the Milefians, 'making advantage of this cir- 
cumftance, procured a peace. 

Crocfus fon of Halyattes ftill advanced the 
Herodot. power of the Lydian monarchy. He made all 
Li. c.i6, the Afian Greeks tributary; and, excepting Ly- 
cia and Cilicia, was mafter of the whole of Afia 
Minor, as far as the Halys. He was an able 
^nd virtuous prince, not lefs generally beloved 
than feared ; fo that the Afian Greeks, finding 
their condition far from worfe for their fubjec- 
tion to fuch a mpnarch, who allowed them the 
injoyment of. their own la\vs and conftitution, 
with the whole internal regulation of their little 

cprnmon* 
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commonwealths, became attached to him as fub« sect* 
jefts to their legal hereditary fovereign ^ There ^_nJ-mJ 
had long been intercourfe between Lydta and 
the continent of Greece. Sardis^ as a mart^ was 

an 

* This appears from the tenor of Herodotus* narration, and 
receives confirmation from Thucfdidesi who fays that the loniant 
flourilbed greatly and were very powerful till they were reduced 
by Cyrus, aftpr hp had conquered CrGefu8(i}. Pipdar*s concife 
hut emphatical eulogy fpeaks alfo ftrongly to the fame purpofe* 
The paifage is remarkable : 

'Om9 omt^fMhvt m»l(if ^$mt«w |«ai^, 

'or 4>0INEI KPOIZOT 4)IA0<l)PnN APETA. 

Byfi^» l^»X«^iv xarix^i Tana f atvif* 
*Oviifit9 fo^tuyyti vTo^uu xuttaUa 
MtoJ^axa* xcuhcv ix^uo'i ii)(orrm* 
*Zv ^t vaOf tr.To Vfurot i^^Mf 
*^v yaxovHf hvrt^a poi^\ 

Pindar. Pyth. I. 

When in the mouldring urn the monarch lies, 

His fame in lively chara6ters remains j 
Or graved in monumental hiftories. 

Or decked and painted in Aonian drains. 

Thus frefh and fragrant and immortal blooms 

The virtue, Croesus, of thy gentle mind: 
While fate to infamy and hatred dooms 

Sicilia's tyrant, fcorn of human kind { 
Whofe ruthlefs bofom fwell'd with cruel pride, 
When, in his brazen bull, the broiling wretches died* 

Htm therefore nor ,in fweet fociety 
^ The generous youth converGng ever name, 

- Kor with the harp's delightful melody 
jingle his odious inharmonious fame. 

(i) Thucyd.l.i. c. 16. 1 

^ ^ The 




|.i. c. 29* 
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an objeft for all nations within reach. Superfti-^ 
tion chiefly led the Lydians to Greece : the re- 
putation of the Delphian oracle was high among 
them, and m^ny prefents from Lydian mo- 
narchs were, in the time of Herodotus, 
principal prnaments pf its Ihrine. Gyges 
king of Lydia, that writer fays, was the firft 
foreigner, excepting only Midas, fon of Gordias 
king of Phrygia, who ever fent a prefent thither, 
Croefus feems to have equalled in fuperftition 
any of his predeceffors, tho otherwife highly 
Herodot, liberal. He appears to have b^en partial to the 
Greeks, and he incouraged n^en of genius and 
learning of that nation ii^ his court \ But he 
was not without a confiderable (hare of ambition. 
Being mafter of the whole weftern coaft of Afia 
Minor, with all its fhipping, he had the means 
of becoming a iporc formidable naval power 

The firfl', the greateft blifs on man confe^r'd. 

Is in the a6ls of virtue to excel ; 
The fecond to obtain their high reward. 
The foul- exalting praiie of doing well. 
tVhq both thei'e Ip.ts attains is ble^ ii^deed, 
Since fortune here below can give no richer meed. 

West^s Translation. 
In Pindar's youth the fame of Croefus was recent. The felecr 
^ionof him therefore as an example of a virtuous and beneficent 
prince, fitteft to be named in oppofition to a deteft^d tyrant, i% 
flrong tcftimony. ' - ' 

7 The firft three lines of the quotation from Pindar in the fore- 
going note, being introductory to the mention of Croefi^s, appear 
to indicate that the Grecian poets, as well as the fophifts mentioned 
by Herodotus, were not without a due fliare of that prince's 
favor ; if indeed the hiftorian did not mekn to include poets under 
the term fophift. It fhould follow that, if pure Greek was not 
the common language of Sardis, it was however familiarly un(Jer« 
ftood in Croefus's court, 

than 
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tha?i had yet been known in the world. Already 

the Hands trembled for their independency; 

and Greece itfelf was not without apprehenfion, Herodot. 

when events in another quarter called all the at- ' * * 

tention of the Lydian monarch. 

Tho accounts of the countries about the river 
Euphrates go farther into antiquity than thofe of 
any other upon earth, yet we fcarcely know 
when there was not a large and polilbcd empire 
there. Of othtfr countries which have pofleffed 
fcience, arts, and letters, we learn whence fci- 
ence, arts, and particularly whence letters have 
come to them ; but no trace appears of their ex- 
iftence in any other country prior to their flou- 
rilhing in CaALDiEA. However alfo the won- 
ders of Babylon may have been exaggerated 
by fome writers, we have yet fufficient teftimony 
tp its having been a city of extraordinary mag- 
nitude, populoufnefs, wealth, and magnificence, 
when fcarcely elfewhere in the world a city ex- 
ifled. The Assyrian Empire, of which it 
was the metropolis, by a revolt of the i\prthern 
proyinces became divided. Babylon remained 
the capital of the fputhern part, ftill called Afly- 
ria : the northern formed an extenfive kingdom 
under the name of Media. To the fouth of 
Media, and eaft of Aflyria, was a mountainous 
tradt called Persia ; fo inferior to the furround- 
ing countries in riches and populoufnefs, that 
hitherto it had been of little weight or confider^- 
tion. But, during the reign of Croefus in Ly- 
dia, a prince of extraordinary abilities, named 
Cyrus, arofe among the Perfians. Thofe hardy 

moua- 
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^v^AP. mountaineers had the fame fuperiority di^jf^j^^ 
Wy^^f enervated inhabitants of the rich Afiatic ]^^i 
Ormca which is ftill obfervcd in the fultry climatWti^ 
indoftan. ^^e caft ; tho, in Europe, the difference « 
ftrength and courage, between the inhabitants of 
mountains and of plains, is only to be foufld-l^- 
the imagination of fpeculative writers. Cyrj&jl^. 
became mafter of Media, according to fome ;sf>?'- 
counts b^inheritance from his mother, accor^T.. 
ing to others by arms. He was fuccefsful.H^^ 
war againft AiTyria, and threatened, the inai;jg-=t 
conqueft of that empire. Croefus was alarme^l' : 
at his growing power and fame. It was obvf-': 
ous policy to fupport the AfTyrian monarch, and?, 
endeavour to hold the balance between him_ 
the Pcrfian. Yet either the attempt or the 
gleft might be fatal ; and human wifdom coutJ 
only decide upon the probability. Anxious foi 
furer grounds, and full of the fiip^rftition of hrv.., 
age, he tried all the more cerebrated ^racl^^C^^^ 
known to the Greeks for advice and informatitDflj^' 
He wa^ fo liberal in prefents to E>elphi, th4^\j; 
the Delphians pafl'ed a decree granting to thcj/ 
king and people of Lydia precedency in tiT:f -ty 
confultation of the oracle S with privilege fo.fe;} 
any Lydian to become at pleafure a DelphiiS-.^!!; 
citizen* Such- preference to a foreigner, in/.i^:.- 
bufinefs which muft have been under the cdnf^ V 
troul of the Amphidyonic tounoil, proV^egw', 
ftrongly the refpeft of the Greeks for Croefu^^ik' 

What precifely thefe privileges and honors were, may be diffi.cuH:^' .' 
to determine. - . V .• 

. afid 
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and perhaps their fear of him. Yet the mana* 
gers of the ofaclc, always provident of its repu- 
tation, could by no means be induced to pro-, 
phefy any fuccefs to him in a war with Periia* 
To all his interrogatories on the fubjcft they 
gave anfwers fo dubious and elufive, that, what- 
foever part he might take, and whatfoever might 
be the event, the credit of the oracle would be 
fafe. The unhappy prince, after much hefita- 
tion, at length determined upon war. He led 
his army into thofc provinces beyond the river 
Halys which had formed part of the Median O'- 57»^- 
monarchy. Cyrus immediately quitted his Affy- ' *^^^[ 
rian foes to march againft Crcefus. One great Ol. 58.1. 
battle decided the fate of Lydia. Cj^^rus was B-C.54|- 
viftorious, and marching immediately to Sardis, 
made Crcsfus prifoner, and his kingdom a pro- 
vince of the Perfian empire. 

While the iffue of the war remained yet un* 
certain, Cyrus had endeavoured to gain the "f,'^°f°^;, 
Grecian cities in Afia Minor; but they adhered 
to their ingagements with the Lydian king# The 
full fuccefs therefore of the Eerfian arms could 
not but be highly alarming to them. Immedi- 
ately the loniahs fent to offer fubmiffion, upon 
the iame terms on which they had been fubjeft 
to Crcefus. The Milefians alone were admitted 
to fa much favor. The others were told that, 
having refufed thofe terms when offered, they 
muft abide the confequences. Such a reply 
from fuch a potentate was indeed dreadful. 
Each city fet to repair and improve its fortifica- , 
tiom. ^ThePanionian aifembly was fummoned. 

But 
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^ vi*^ ^' ^"^ ^ comparifon of their own force with that of 
\^M-, ^r *- J ^^^ Perfian monarchy affording no reafonablc 
hope that they (hould of themfelves be able to 
withftand the threatened danger, in this extre- 
mity tbey turned their thoughts to their parent 
ftates; with little expeftation> however, that 
even thefe either would or could proteft them. 
An embaffy was fcnt to Lacedamon, as the 
leading ftate of Greece. But it was never the 
charadter of the Spartan government to be for- 
ward in hazardous enterprize. The- Ionian^ 
could obtain no promife of afliftance ; but fome 
Spartans were appointed to accompany them in 
their return, to inquire into the truth of the 
alarming accounts given of the Perfian power, 
and endeavour to learn the farther defignsof the 
conquering monarch. The Spartan minift^rs 
went to the Perfian court at Sardis ; and the ac- 
count given, with his ufual fimplicity, by Hero- 
dotus, of what paffed at an audience ta which 
Cyrus admitted them, marks juft the contempt 
whicb might be expefted, in the conqueror of 
Afia> for the little republics of Greece. . A re- 
public, indeed, was probably a new idea to him. 
Hcro^ot. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ Spartans, * That Be could not be 
Li. cisz, * afraid of people who had fquares in the mid- 
'^^* ^ die of their towns, in which they met to fwear 

* and deceive one another ;* alluding ta the 
agora, which was, in moft of the Grecian cities, 
the place equally for the common markdt antl the 
general aflfembly: and he concluded with a 
threat, ^ That it might come to their turn to 

• lament their own fubjedion, and they had bet- 

*ter 
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* ter not interfere in his Concerns with the loni- 

* ans'/ The' war with Aflyria was an objedt of 
other importance. Marching therefore himfelf 
eaftward, he lejft the Greeks to his lieute- 
nants. 

It was a praftice of this great prince to leave 1, fif.^c?!?, 
a confiderable fhare in the adminiftration of 
conquered countries in the. hands of natives. 
He committed a high ofEce at Sardis to Paftyas, j^"cfx°^\ 
a Lydian, who took a very early opportunity 
to (how himfelf unwbrthy of the truft repofed 
in him. Cyrus was fcarcely gone, when he ma* 
naged a revolt, became mafter of the town of 
Sardis, and befieged the Perfian governor in the 
citadel. Cyrus did not think even this a cir- 
cumftance to require the intermiilion of his 
march againft Affyria* He detached a part on- 
ly of his army againft: the rebel, who appears to 
have been very unequal to the greatnefs of his 
attempt; for, according to Herodotus, without Li. c.156, 
any farther effort, he fled to the Grecian town of ^ ^^* 
Cuma, where probably he had claims of hofpi- 
tality. The Perfian genferal fent to demand 
him. The Cumseans, between fear of the venge- 
ance of fo mighty a potentate, and unWiU 
lingnefs to incur_ the difgrace of betraying a re- 
ceived fuppliant, which they expefted would 
alfo draw on them the anger of the gods, were 
greatly at a lofs-. The neighbouring oracle of 
Apollo at Brahchid^, then in high replite amOng 
the Afian Greeks, was their rcfource. This 
ftory, alfo related by Herodotus with a fimpli- 
ciry evincing truth, while it charafterizes both 
Vo3U, IL C ^ the 
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^ %i ^* ^^^ religion and the politics of the times, affords 
^.^^^^ a reniarkable fpecimen of the fubjefts, upon 
which oracles were confulted, and of the fubter- 
fiigcs of the managers to preferve their credit. 
The queftion of the Cumasans was not a little 
diftreiSng, To advife any oppofition to the 
Perfian power would have put the credit of the 
oracle to the higheft rifk. But to betray an ad- 
mitted fuppliant was held among the Greeks, in 
no lefs a meafure, ofFenfive to the gods and in- 
famous among men. This, however, the oracle 
unwarily direfted. Ariftodicus, a man eminent 
among the citizens of Cuma, whether influenced 
by party-views, or by friendfliip for Padtyas, or 
by honeft indignation at the unworthy deed in- 
tended by his fellow citizens, publicly declared 
his doubt of tiie anfwer reported from the ora* 
cle, and infifted that the prayer Ihould be re- 
peated to the godi and perfons of unqueftion- 
able credit commiflioned to bring the refponfe. 
He prevailed, and was himfelf appointed of the 
number. The anfwer was ftill as before. That 
the Cumseans Ihould deliver up Paftyas. Arifto- 
dicus, not thus fatisfied, fearching round the 
temple, purpofely difturbed fome nefts of (par- 
rows and other birds, which in that fituation, 
according to the tenets of Grecian fuperftition, 
were under the particular protedlion of the deity 
of the place. A voice was prefently heard 
from the inmoft recefs of the building, * O 

* moft unholy of men ! how dareft thou 

* thus violate my fuppliants !' Ariftodicus re- 
plied, * O fovcreign power ! doft thou thus 

* protedt 
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'proteft thy fuppllaats, yet commanded the 
' Cumseans to give up their fuppliant ?* * Yes/ 
returned the voice, ' I command it : that fo 

* you, the fooner perifliing, may no more con- 

* fult oracles about betraying fuppliants/ This 
reply anfwered the purpofe both of the oracle 
and of Ariftodicus, but not fo of the Cumseans. 
The credit of the oracle, not only for truth, 
but in fome meafure for juftice alfo, was faved ; 
but the Cumasans, fearing equal deilrudion 
whether they betrayed PaAyas or attempted his 
proteftion, fought to avoid the danger by a 
middle courfe, and furnifhed him with means of 
efcaping to Mitylene in Lelbos, There it was 
hoped he might be fafe : for as the Perfians 
were utterly unconverfant in marine affairs, and 
no maritime ftate was yet added to their do- 
minion, the Grecian ilands were thought in no 
immediate danger* But the .Mitylenaeans, 
equally r^gardlefs of their honor, and fearleft 
of divine vengeance, only confidered how they 
might moft profit by the conjunfture. They 
entered into a negotiation to deliver up Paftyas 
for a ftipulated price. His Cum«an friends^ 
informed of this, farther affifted him with means 
of efcaping to Chios. But the Chians, no lefs 
infamoufly mercenary than the Mitylen«ans^ 
for a ftAall traft of land on the. continent over- 
againft their iland, fold him to the Pcrfian; 
and, to execute their agreement, fcruple,d not to 
violate the fanduary of Minerva, the tutelary 
goddefs of their ftate, to which he had fled as a 
fure afylunit 

C 2 JhC 
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The Perfiari gencraly meanwhile, overran t^M 
rich vales of the MaatKfer and of Magnefia, and 
Herodot. gave the plunder to his foldters. Be took the 
town of Pricne, and- foW all the inhabitants 
for flaves. He was proceeding thds violently to 
execute his commiffion for fubduingthe Grecian 
poflcffions, when ficfcnefs ftopped bis courfe, and 
death foon followed^ Harpagus,. bis focceflbr 
in command, began bis adminiftratiori y^kh the 
fiege of Phoca^a* The Phocaeans had been re- 
markable for their early and fuccefsful irppKca- 
t^ion to maritime affairs. They, firft of the 
Greeks,' trndertook long voyages, and made 
Hcrorfot. known to thetr feHowcountrymen the fhores of 
i.jrfc.163. j.j^^ Adriatic, aind the' eoafts of Tufcany and 
Spain. Becoming rich by commerce, they had 
fortified their town, which was large, in a man- 
ner fuperibr to what w^as then coninron* But tlie 
Perfian force, direfted by the ikill of Ha^rpagusy 
Was too great for them to refift. This general 
made his approaches in a method analogous to 
that now in ufe ; with juft the difference which 
the fortification and arms of his age required^ 
No weapons of that time coakl prevent him 
from breaking ground near the town ditch : to 
his trenches he added a lofty ramipaii ; .and, as 
he approachedy he filled the ditch;, and then 
formed a mound aJgainft the town wall^ upon 
Vhich his people might mount for ftorming. 
Ol6o.2, The Phoca^ns, hard preKfed, obtained a truce 
B.^C.539. for a day, upon pretence of confidering about 
' a capitdatron; They made ufe of it for flight : 
putting jheir families and moft valimblecffears 

aboard 
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aboard their veffels, they efcaped to Chios. Tic ^^CT. 
Perfian took poffeffion of an empty town. ^— v^ 

Ail that the Phocaans wanted was a feaport 
and fecurity : ;the reft their aftivity would fiip- 
ply. They defired, therefore, to buy%the little 
• ilands called QglJ2iu(r«> lying between ^hios and 
the main ; but tfee Chians^ jealous of an inter- ' 
ference in trade, r>efufed to fell them. About 
twenty years before, the Phocaeans had founded 
the town of Alalia, in Corfica^ and thither they 
.determined to dired their courfe. But, in their 
way, aftuated by that fpirit of revenge which 
naturally imbiftered war, when death* (laveryt 
or expatriation were th,c ©nly alternatives to the 
vanquiihed, they fuddenly turned upon Pho- 
caea ; and^ probably finding the Perfian garri- 
son both weak and ynprepared, they put the 
whole to the fword, thp without any hope or 
thought of holding the place. After this ufe- 
Jefs maffacre, imprecating fplemn curfes on any 
of their number who flhould defert their expedi- 
tion, and all taking an oath never to return to 
Phocsea, they Heered for Cprfica. More than 
half, notwithftanding, ftimulated by regret for 
iheir native country, ^nd dread of ^their new 
undertaking, returned. How they ni^de their 
peace with the Perfian we are Qot informed. Of ^if^l'63. 
the reft, after various chance?, a part fettled the & strab. 
town of Hyela, afterward called Helea, and pIuFan?** 
Velia, in Italy. But the fairer fortune of the !i^- ^- *• 

1 *'/• 1-f • Inucyd. 

larger part ieems not to have beea known m 1. i. c. 13. 
preece in Herodotus's time : they founded Archid. 
j^afTilia, now Marfeille, in GauJ. 'A barren p.fis.t.ii, 
P 3 territory p. ,79. 
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^ ^f ^* territory there gave fmall temptation for the ra-» 
^_^^-^ pine of neighbouring barbarians. A port fin* 
gularly commodious for veflels adapted to the 
navigation of the Mediterranean-, afforded that 
crpportuitity, which the Greeks defired, for com- 
municati4)n with all the world, beyond the abi- 
lity of barbarians to interrupt* Thus Maflilia 
became a rich and powerful maritime common- 
wealth. Its naval vidory over the Carthagi- 
^^^p! ^i^ns, reported by Thucydides. proves its early 
Strab.r.iv. ftrcngth* The Grecian names Antipolis, Nicsea, 
p.i o,i«4. ^Qj^Qg^yg (now Antibes, Nice, Monaco) eaft' 
ward, and Agatha (now Agde)', Aphrodifion, 
StTtbliii Emporeion, Hemerofcopcion (cafled by the Ro* 
p* 159- mans Dianium) weftward in Gaul, and far fouth- 
ward on the coaft of Spain, mark the extent of 
its maritime dependencies. The negleft of the 
admirable harbour of Toulon, with the labors af- 
terward of the Romans to make Forum Julii, now 
Frejus, a naval arfenal, mark the difference be- 
tween antient and modern navigation. 

The Teians, next attacked by Harpagus, 
followed the example of Phocsea. Sailing to 
Thrace, they founded the town of Abdera. The 
other Afian Greeks, finding their walls would 
not inable them fingly to refill the Perfian power, 
refolved together to try the event of a battle. 
Being defeated, they fubmitted to the conqueror 
on his own terms, which feem to have been 
milder than might have been expeded from the 
former Perfian general. Harpagus proceeded 
from Ionia through Lycia into Caria, and brought 

the 
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the whole of Alia Minor under the Perfian do- sect. 
minion. ^ ^*— yl*-r 

Cyrusj meanwhile, was no lefs fuccefsful in Ol. eo.3. 
greater enterprize in Upper Afia. By that liege ^lp'^?p 
of Babylon, famous equally in profane and 
facred hiftory, he became mafter of Aflyria. 
Having thus acquired a dominion far more ex- 
tcnfivc than had before been known in the 
world, the wifdom of his remaining years was 
employed to model the many nations which 
owned fubjedion to him into one regular em- 
pire. We are, however, far from having that 
certain and complete information concerning 
the tranfadtipns of this great prince, either in 
war or peace, that we might wifli ; but upon 
the whole it appears that his laws and political 
inftitutions were direded ' by a fuperiority of 
genius equal to that which guided him to con* 
qucft; and, ,what principally makes the want 
of an authentic hiftory of him to be regretted, 
he ftands lingular among the many conquerors 
by whom it his been, the fate of that large and 
rich portion of the world to be overrun, as a 
benefador to mankind; as a father to all his 
people, to the conquered fcarcely lefs than 
to his fellowconquerors '. 

C 4 SEC- 

* Atehylot, io his tragedy of the Prriians, has borne teilimonj 
to the virtues of Cyrus in a ihort but emphaticai panegyric : 

*I»9ta9 TS mirtt* liKotO'tv |9ie(« 

p. t62* edit* H. Steph* 

Thii^ 
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CHAP. SECTION II. 

^....^^.^^ ^ccejfion of* Cambyfes to the throne of Perjia. Ac^ 
quifit'ion of Tyre and Conque/l of ^gypt by the 
Perfians. Accejfivn of Darius. Confiitution of 
the Perfian Empire: Perjian Religion. 



OL 62. 4. C YR.US was fucceeded in this great empire by: 

B-C-529. his fon Cambyfes ; whofe temper, whiqh led him 

if.^nsi'B. jQ emulate his father rather in military than in 

civil virtues, gave occafion to all neighbouring 

nations to dread the force of which he was be-* 

coine abfolute difpofer. His firft objefl wasi the 

conqueft of Egypt. That country, as we have 

i>efore obferved, had been, from times of higheft 

antiquity, a populous, well-regulated, wealthy, 

and poliihed kingdom. Divided fr9m all fur- 

Strab. rounding, nations by natural boundaries of fin* 

p. 819. gular ftrength, it had been little expofed to 

foreiri invafion. Yet the Egyptian inonarchs 

had always been of great political confequencc. 

They interfered frequently in the affairs of Arabia 

and Palefcine. This led to tranfaftions, in war 

and in peace, with Aflyria, But a vaft defert 

divided the two monarchies ; and the countries 

difputed by their arms were moftly far diftant 

from the feat of government of either Egypt 

This paflfage ftrongly indicates that the flrangc ftory told by Hdfro- 
dotus of the death of Cyrus, if ever heard of, was not commonly 
received in Greece in the poet's time ; and tho, as far as I have ob- 
ferved, unnoticed by modern M^ritcri^ • fliould add conliderable 
^weight to the opinions which gi^e the preference to Xenophon*& 
more probable account. Herodotus indeed prefiSecs his narrative* 
wirh aconfeffion that it was dubious, and that he had only felcflttfd it 
fir cm arAong various contradiftory reports* ' '^ 

• itfelf. 
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^tfelf, therefore, in a peace fcldom interrupted, 5E<^T» 
cultivated fcience and arts ; and under Amafis, y,-^-^ 
cotemporary with Cyrus, fo flourifhed in riches 
and population that, according to tferodotus, it- Heroddt, 
contained twenty thoufand towns. We haye fuf- f^'^'-^^T) 
ficient aflurance that fome of thofe towns were 
of extraordinary fize and magnificence. Even 
in its pfefent miferable ftate, fufFering, as it has 
been for centuries, under a kind of conilitutioaai 
anarchy, Egypt is ftill wonderfully populous, 
abounding in towns and villages ; and Cairo is 
(aid to have above feven hundred jhoufand inha- 
bitants. In that age Egypt was the fchool of 
Greece : thofe who defired to improve them* 
felves in knowlege went to Egypt; and a Greek 
derived reputation from the m^er circumftancc 
of having been in that polilhed country. 

About a century before the reign of Amafis, 
a civil war in Egypt had given occafion to the ^fj^^^f 
eftablifhment of a Grecian colony there. *0.n a * * '^^ 
failure of the antient royal line, twelve chiefs had 
divided the fovereinty. One of them, Pfam- 
mitichus, prelffecj by the reft, ingaged in his 
fervice fome piratical Grecian adventurers from 
Ionia and Caria ; and with their affiftance be- 
came monarch of Egypt. This is the firft in- 
fiance recorded of that praftice, not lefs com-^ 
nion afterward among the Greeks than fince 
among^the Swifs, of letting their valor and ikill 
lit arms for hire. Pfammitichus thought it pra-' 
<?fnt to retain for his fupport thofe by whoni he 
tiad acquired his throne, He fettled his auxiliary |f^?«"'*^o^ . 

Greeks * 
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^/.'« Greeks on fome lands which he gave them, hear 
\^ -^^ the fea, on each fide of the Pelufian, or eallcr- 
moft branch of the Nile, and he incouragcd their 
commerce with their mother-country. Hence the 
communication betwecnEgyptandGreece became 
familiar^ and thus fir(t any accurate knowlege of 
Egypt came to the Greeks. Probably the anticnt 
conftitution of the country fufFered by this revolu- 
tion. The power of the great families would be re* 
duced ; fome of them perhaps extinguiflied : and 
a monarch who reigned by an army of foreiga 
mercenaries, could fcarcely exift but through the 
maintenance of abfolute dominion. The fcepter 
of Pfammitichus, thus fupported, defcended to 
jferoiou his pofterity. But Apries, his great- grandfon, was 
* dethroned, and Amafis, a private Egyptian, ac^ 
quired the fovereinty. 

In Egypt, all perfons being ftridly confined by 

law to the profeffion of their anceftors, all the de- 

fcendunts of the Grecian mercenaries were born 

Hcrodof. foldiers. Amafis imitated and extended the po- 

}«ii.c.i79. jj^y q£ Pfammitichus. He removed the Grecian 

families to Memphis, his capital, and formed 

from them his body-guard. He greatly incou- 

raged the refort of Greeks to Egypt, allotted the 

town and territory of Naucratis, near the mouth 

of the Canobian, the weftermoft branch of the 

Nile, for their refidence and poffeffion, and even 

allowed them to build temples, and to have their 

proceffions and other religious ceremonies after 

the manner of their own country. Mofl: of the 

Afian Greeks had accordingly temples tl\ere : of 

the people of Old Greece, the ^ginetans only 

are 
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are mentioned. But farther to cultivate a ge- 
neral intercft through the Greek nation, when 
the temple of Delphi was burnt, Amafis made a 
large prefent to the Amphidlyons, toward its 
reftoration. . 

This able prince died at a very advanced age» ^ 
during the preparations in Perfia for the invafioa 
of his country. He was fucceeded by his {on 
Pfamtnenitus, who feems to have fnffered for 
want of his father's advantage of having been 
bred in a private ftation. Through fome mif- 
management, apparently, in thofe who guided 
bis councils, Phanes, a Halicarnaflian, of confi- Hcro^oe* 
derable abilities and high in command in the '^^^ 
Grecian troops, took difguft at the Egyptian 
fervice, and went over to the Perfian, The ap- 
proach to Egypt from Afia with a large army, 
from the nature of the intervening country, even 
without an enemy to oppofe, is extremely diffi- 
cult. The Perfians were utterly unverfed in Hero**. 
marine affairs ; but they had abfolute command 
of whatever the Afian Greeks could fupply. 
Tyre, moreover, originally a colony from Sidon, 
but rifen to a fuperiority, both in commerce and 
political confequence, above the parent city, fo 
as to become the firft maritime power in the 
world, was under his dominion. It had been 
fubdued about fifty years before, by Nabucho- 
donofor king of Aflyria. The Tyrians therefore 
gladly paffed under the fovereinty of Perfia, 
and feem to have obtained favourable terms* 
The Cyprian Greeks had alfo fought fafety by p??**'^ 
vgluntary fubmiffion j and all thefe people con- 
tributed 
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tribute^ to form the fleet and army which wcr^j 
to go againft Egypt. Yet all the formidable 
force that the Perfian monarch could raife might 
have failed, but for the exadt i^nowlege of the 
country, and the approaches XO it,, which Phanes 
brought to him. The army myft pafs througl^ 
a part of the Defert Arabia. Under the diredioa 
of Phanes, the friendftiip of an independent 
Arabian chief, fuch as yet hold thai country ia 
defiance of all the power of Turkey, was pur-^ 
chafed ; and through his ^flSfta^ce the troops 
were fupplied with provifions, a^d, w^atF^ ftili 
more difficult, with water % Thus a moft for- 
midable obftacle was overconte without Ipfe, and 
^he army met the fleet before Pelufium, on .the 
eaftermoft branch of the Nile, which, in jthe 
greateil part of its courfe, waQies the edge of the 
defert. That key of Egypt was taken after a. 
Ihort fiege. Pfanjmenitus was foon after defeated 
in a great battle ; and the whole country quickly 
fubmitted to the conqueror. The neighbouring 
Africans, and among the reft the Greeks of 
Cyrene and Barca, fcnt offers of fubmiffion an4 
tribute, which were accepted. 

' Cambyfes, flufhed with fuccefs beyond ex- 
pectation, would immediately proceed to farther 



*^Ia defcrxbing this country an.d its people, little known to the 
Greeks in general, who frojn all their fettlementsmade the paffage 
to Egypt by fea, Herodotus gives one ftronginftance, among many, 
of the accuracy as well as the extent of his information, and of 
his fidelity in reporting it. To the correftnefs of his. account of 
£gypt, one of the mofl intelligent and accurate of modern travellers, 
Voiney, who inveftigated that country as far as its modern ftatc 
would permit, has given repeated teflimonj. 

con- 
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conqucft. Herodotus fays that he propofed at 
the fame time to make war upon the Ethippians, 
Ammonians, and Carthaginians. Carthage Was Hcrodot. 
a colony from Tyre ; and emulating the tjiother- '"*' ^*'* 
country in commerce, was bef ome equal, or fu- 
pcrior, in naval power. But the Tyrians (howed 
fuch extreme averiion to affifl: in a war againft 
thofe whom they termed their children, that 
Cambyfcs was perfuaded to defift from that enters 
prize. He chofe to go in perfon againft Ethiopia^ 
Without feeing an enemy, he loft more than half 
his army in the defert^ and returned. His coq« 
dud, ever fince the conqueft of Egypt, had beeot 
that of a mercilefs and frantic tyrant, bis wild^ 
nds often approaching to madnefs. He is faid 
to have died, in the eighth year of his reign, oC 
an accidental wound from bis own fword. Tha 
Grecian accounts however of thefe.diftant trartf^? 
aftions, efpccially of thofe nott^ their nature of 
Very public notoriety, are probably not very 
exad. A Magian, we are told, ufurped th^ 
Perfian f hrone, pretending to be the younger fon 
of Cyrus efcapcd from ajQTaffination, by whicht ac 
the command of Cambyfes, the real prince had 
perifliedii It will not be neceflary to repeat here 
the well- known ftory of the confpiracy of the 
fcven chiefs, the death of the ufurper, and the 
elevation of Darius to the throne by the neigh- 
ing of his horfe. It fuffices for our purpofe that 
Darius, faid to be of the royal family of Perfia, 
but not dcfcended from Cyrus, became foverein 
of the empire". 

^'iEfciiylus, in his tragedy of the Perfians, gives a moce Bumerottf 
catalogue than Herodotus^ whofe account has been generally foU 

JU»wc4» 
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^vu. '^^^^ prince was a fucceffor not unworthy of 
\„^.— ^ that great monarch. His principal objeft feems 
iEichvi. to have been to complete and improve the plan 
de Leg. ' traccd by Cyrus for the adminiftration of his vaft 
J-'ji-^^94- dominion. What we ought to attribute to one, 
Epift. vii. and what to the other, we cannot now tell ; nor 
tlMt^ do we learn with the accqracy that we might 
wifli, the particulars of the fyften finally cfta- 
bli(hed. But many circumftances contribute to 
fliow, that upon the whole it was direfted with 
admirable wifdom ; infomuch that thofe nations^ 
to whom defpotic government feems congenial, 
have perhaps never fince been fo happy as undc^ 
Perfian rule. We find that the whole empire 
was divided into large provinces, called fatrapies, 
each under the fuperintendency of a great officer 
intitled fatrap, to whom all. governors of towns 
and fmaller diftrids were refponfible ; but with- 
out being dependent on him for their appoint- 
ment or removal, which were immediate from 
the monarch. Thus the fuperior and inferior 
governors were each a check upon the other. 
That the affairs of the empire might be admini- 
ftered with regularity and certain difpatch, and 
that information might conftantly and fpeedily 
pafs between the capital and the remoteft pro- 
' vinces, an eftabliihment was made, imperfedly 
refembling the modern poft : the bufinefs of go* 

lowed. Probably among the names reported by-^fchylus/are thofe 
of pretenders who never were acknowlegsd fovereins of the cm- 
pirc (i). Thucydidcs, on the contrary, omitting all mention of the 
ufurpation, fpeaks of Darius as reigning next after Cambyfes (2)^ 

(x) See Piat. on LegiH. b. ili. p. 695. v. ii. (ft) Thucyd. L i. a 14. 

vcfnmcnt 
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vcrnment alone was its objeft, without any Re- 
gard to commercial intercourfe, or the convc-^ 
nience of individuals. This appears, however, 
to have been the firft model of that inftitution 
which now, through the liberal fyftcm of Eu* 
ropean politics, and the afcendant which Europe 
has acquired in the affairs of the world, extends 
communication fo wonderfully over the globe.' 
The Pcrfian laws were probably few and fimple ; 
more in the nature of fundamental maxims than 
of a finiflied fyflem of jurifprudence. The pro- 
vinces indeed feem to have been generally al- 
lowed,- for their interior adminiftration, each to 
retain its own municipal law. Thus that in- 
flexible rule, that the Perfian law was never in 
any point to be altered, might be a falutary re- 
ftraint upon defpotifm, upon the caprice of the 
prince, and upon the tyranny or avarice of his 
officers, without preventing intirely the adapting 
of pradicc to changes of times and circumftances. 
Darius regulated the revenue of his empire, com- Hcrodot. 
pofed of the richeft kingdoms in the world. In p,"'*^?^* 
apportioning the impofts and direfting their col- Apophthl 
Icdion, he is faid to have Ihown great abilities and 
great moderation ; yet fo difficult is it for rulers 
to avoid cenfure whenever private convenience 
muft yield in the leaft to public neceflity, the 
Perfians, forming a comparifon of their three firft 
emperors, called Cyrus the father, Cambyfes the 
mailer, Darius the broker of the empire. Mafter, 
it muft be obfervcd, among the antients implied 

the 
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*^y^*^* the relation, t»dt, a$ with us, to hired fervants^ 

<i^v -^ buttoflaves'^ 

, The Perfians were by nothing more reni^rk- 
ably or more honorably diftinguifti^d from fMr- 
rounding nations, and particularly from th^ 

»»^fchylu5, throughout his tragedy of the Perfians, bears moft 
lioQorable teftimpny to the character anil admiaiilration of barjusi 
particularly in the chorus* p. 166. 

fl Urisroh ? f^uXcc^ ..." 

XleevrofKioq, tMoi>imqy . 

(dM TO, 'ml^im hivv svwdvjMy* x. r. A* 
Plato's teftiinony is not lefs favorable, an4 fcarcely lefs empha- 
tically expreffed, "E^tle r* {% La,^io<;) vUfoihtyf/M oTov ^^ tov jw/xb- 
$irr,9 xeu |S<3K7•|^6» To> »yocio9 yiyH<r^tm, Epift. p. 33*. t. 3. Ed. Serr. 
See alfo his Menexenus, p. z^g» t. ii. »nd his third Dialogue on 
L^giflation^p. 694*. 

Herodotus has undertaken to give an account, in fome detail, of 
the produce of the Perfian taxes : on what authority we are not 
informed. But we know that it is even noW^ with all the free- 
dom of communication through modern Europe, extremely difficult 
to acquire information, at all approaching to exaftnefs, of the re- 
venue, and, ftill more, of the refourcesof neighbouring ftates. Mr. 
Kichardfon, in his Diflertation on the Languages, &c. of the Eaft, 
has obferved that the revenue of Perfia, according to Herodotus'^ 
account, was very unequal to the expenccs of fuch art expedition as 
that attributed to Xerxes ; and therefore, he fays, Herodotus muft 
fiand coovided of faHehood in one cafe or the other. Unprejudiced 
perfons will have little difficulty to choofe their belief. The prin- 
cipal circumftances of the expedition fell heceifarily under the eyes 
of thoufahdt. The revenue could be known to very few, and the 
refources probably to none, |Yet a very acute inquirer into antient 
politics has obferved, that valuable information is derived from Hc- 
rodqtus's account of the Perfian revenue. See Gibbon's Hiftoryof 
the Roman Empire, y. x< c« S. note i< & y» jr. c. 24. * • 

Greeks^ 
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Gp^elcsy tbm by their K^^ligiorib It wtrc b^yoqd 
the purpofe oFa Grecian Kiftory to inlarge yppn 
the theology of Zoroafter> which, as a iwft ipge* 
nious and indefatigable inquirer has obferycd> Oibbwi'* 

* was darkly comprehended by foreigners, gad ^'^ °^ 

* even by the far greater number of his difgiples.* Empire, 
It were equally beyond our objefthere to difcuf^ tpLlc-s. 
the much-difputed queftions. When Zorpaftef 

lived, and whether he was really the founder of 
the religion, the author of its fublime precepts 
and inlarged view of the divine nature, or only 
the regulator of the Magian wgrlhip, and infti* 
tutor of the innumerable ceremonies with which 
it was incumbered artd difgraced. It niay how- 
ever be proper to advert briefly to the ftrong 
xontraft between the Perfian religion and the 
Greek, which, as the fame. able writer remarks,^ 
was fuch that it could not efcape the moft care^ 
lefs obferver. It appears to have ftruck forcibly 
the inqaifitive mind of Herodotus, who, with aU 
the prejudices of polythe'ifm about him, has in % 
few words marked it fo accurately that, after 
every fubfequent account of antient authors, and 
every difcuffion of modern,. very nice diftinftion 
is ncceflfary to conviA him of any error, * Thefe,* prodot. 
fays Herodotus, * I have found to be the tenets ijl^ * 

* of the Perfians. They hold it unlawful to ereft 

* images, temples, and altars^ a^nd impute to folly • 
' fuch pra.<Siices in others : becaufe, as it appears 

* to me, they do not, like the Greeks, think the 
' gods of the Tame nature or from the fame origin 

* with nicn. The fummits of mountains they 
^ efteem the places moft proper for facrifice to 

Vol. II. D 'ih^ 
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' the fupfeme Deity ; and the whole circle of the 
' heavens thi6y call God. They facrifice befides 
' ' to the fun, the moon, the earth, fire, water, and 

* the winds. In addreffing the deity it is forbid- 
i / den to petition for bleflings to themfelves indi- 

■ * vidually ; the prayer muft extend to the whole 

* Perfian nation/ Such are the religious tenets 
which have always been attributed to the Per- 
fians. But the Perfians themfelves, of every 
age, as the hiftoriaii of the Roman empire pro- 
ceeds to obferve, have denied that they extend 
divine honors beyond the One Supreme Being, 
and have explained'the equivocal conduft which 
has given occafion to ftrangers continually to 

Gibbon's Charge them' with polytheifm : ^ The elements, 
Hift.voLi. < and more particularly Fire, Light, and the Sun, 

* were the objefts of their religious reverence, 
^ becaufe they confidered them as the pureft 

* fymbols, the nobleft produftions, and the mod 

* powerful agents of the Divine Power and 

* Nature.* 
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SECTION 111. 

Cmq^eji of Thrace, and Invajten of European Scytbia 
by Darius. SuhiniJJion of Macedonia to the Perjian 
Empire* Statue of the jE^ean IJlands^ and Hiltory 
of Poly crates tyrant 6f Samos. Situation of tie 

. Grecian People under the Pafidn Dominion. 

THE great ftates which had hitherto XWayed 
the politics of the civilized world, and balanced 
one another, were Aflyria, Media, Lydia, Egypt* 
Arnienia had alfo fomctimes been of co^fe- 
quence; and Tyre, vvith a territory of fmall ex- 
tent, yet refpcdable -through wealth acquired by 
commerce, and naval ftrength, the confequence 
of commerce, like the Dutch in modern time$, 
had been ufnally courted by the gr^atteft mo- 
narchs. Carthage was already a rifing power, but. 
diftanr. Greece was yet;- pf little political, confi- 
defation. Separated into fo many fmall inde- 
pendent ftates, often hoftile to each other, and 
never united by any political tie that could be 
lafting, each by itfelf, among the tranfadtions of 
great nations, appeared utterly infignificant. 
Affyria, Media, Lydia, Armenia, Egypt, lyre, 
with all their dependencies, were now united 
under one vaft empir^. I'here appeared thus in 
the world fca/cely an objed for the Perfian arms; 
apd it might be cxpcfted that a pri/ice, wife like 
Darius, .yet not particularly endowed v/ith thtf 
genius of a conqueror, would remain latisfied 
^ith fcdi domiixions, without defirixxg more, or 
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CHAP, fearing that any foreign power could make them 

J^ lefs. 

But fuch is the nature of man, that profperity 
itfelf creates difquiet. Peace, internal and cx- 
ternil, is not always within the power of the 
wifeft prince ; the choice of evils only is left to 
him ; and tho defpotic chief of a ftate the moll 
dreaded by neighbouring nations, he may be 
under a ncceffity to make war. . Thus it feems 
to have been with Darius. The Perfians had 
. been accuftomcd to refped in their fovereins, 
firft their right of inheritance, then their chara<%er 
a$ conquerors. Ambitious fpirits, long ufed to 
military activity, could ill bear reft.: and the 
gains of conqucft would not foon be forgoitea 
by the greedy. AH circumftances therefore con- 
. fid^red, it may have been much more a matter of 
neceffity than of choice for Darius to feek for a 
war to wage. 
Thucyd. ^f ^"^ ^^^ nations furrounding the Perfian 
i.ii. c. 97. empire, the wild people of the frozen regions of 
Scythia could alone be efteemed formidable to 
it. Darius refolved to lead an army againft thetti 
by the weftern fide of the Euxinc fea. The pre- 
tence for the war was the invafion of Afia by that 
people, above a hundred years before, when they 
overran Media. But if we may guefs at the real 
inducement to undertake this expenfive and ha* 
zardous expedition, feemingly without neceffity 
^ as without allurement, it was to lead as far from 
home as poffible the reftlefs fpirits of the nation ; 
and by a rough and unprofitable warfare, to make 
their vvifhcs anddefircs revert^ and become fixed 
"' " on 
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on the pesceablc injoyment of thofe rich homef ^|^^' 
which the valor aad fortune of iheir fathers ^^^ 
had^icquired for theiti* An immenfe aroay was Herodot. 
coUcftcd. The Allan Greeks formed a naval &*fc<i!'* 
force to attend it. They were ordered to the 
mouth of the Danube. All the nations as far as 
that river fubmitted without refiilance. Darius 
crofied it: but when ingaged in the vaft wilder* 
ncfs beyond, tho no enemy appeared capable of 
oppofing his force, want of fubfiftence foon 
obh'ged him to retire toward more cultivated re* 
gions. Then the Scythians, colleding their 
(brength, prefled upon his rear. Like the modem 
Tartars they fought moilly^ on horfebapk : like 
them alfo, daring and ikilful ikirmi(hers, but 
incapable of order, they defeated an enemy in 
detail, continually harraffing and cutting off de« 
tached parties, without ever coming to a general 
engagement; to which, on account of their 
quick moti(Hi, and total difincumbrance from 
baggage and magazines, it was impoffible to 
force them. Herodotus's account of this ex- 
pedition exafUy refembles what has been ex* 
perienced in the fame part of the world {everal 
times within the prefent century. The PcrljAn 
cavalry, he tells us, flirunk from the impetuoGty 
of the Scythian charge ; yet the Scythians could 
make ao imprellion upon xhq compaft body of 
the Perfian foot. A retreat, however, through 
fvich a country, in prefence of s^ fuperior cavalry, 
was highly difficult and hazardous. After great 
fufferings and much lofs, the Perfians reached the 
P^nube? Having put th^kt river between them- 
D 3* felvea 
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c^AP, felvcs and the enemy, the march was cpntwued 

^^^^.^^^^^ quietly to the Hcltefpont. Leaving a large force 

there under Megabazus, i)anus proceeded to 

^ Sardis'^ , . Ic 

" Herodotus*! account of this cspediMcAi affords remarKable proof 
both of his propenfity to relate wonderful ftorits which he had 
heard, and of his honeft fcruple to invent wnathc had not heard, 
and at the Dime time it adds powerfully to the inlb^nces before oc- 
eurriog, that h^ often had mformauou of distant countries and 
diftant tranfad^ions beyond what, for his age and circuniftances, 
might be expeftcrd. Nv)thing can be more improbable and incon- 
fi dent, not to fay impofliblc, than his ftbry of the.Peffian n)oparch> 
cruelty toOiibazus and nis fons. Ail the moft auth<;nticattd cir- 
cumftanccs of the life of DariUi mark him as a, p lit'c prince, yet of 
fmgular humanity. But that execution, as it ftands reported by 
Herodotbs, appears fcarcelylcls abfurd lO its impolicy than afooraii 
nable for irs cruelty. Yet th«>t about the time of Darius *s qiarch 
for Scythia, there niay have been executions in Ferfia :n a family 
of rank, h by no means impoifible : and while the policy of a de- 
fpotic government would conceal the real circamftanoes of the 
crime, perhaj)5 alfo forbidding convprfation upon it, the abfurd 
tale, which Herodotus has trartfmitted ;o poftcrity, might pafs in 
whifpers as far as Alia Minor! The cofet-converAtions between 
the Perfian monarch and his' brother, together with other circum- 
ilances of private comnaunicatio^ which the hiftori^n h<ts \inder-i 
* taken to detail, muft be other wife confidered. A propenfity 
to the drainatic manner appears ftrong in all I'ery anticnt hiftory, 
and particularly in the oriental. It is indeed llill obfervable in the 
narration of uneducated people in themoftpolifhed countries. This 
was not fo far ubTolete among the Greeks, after the age of Hero- 
dotus, but that fhe judicious and cxa6k Thucydides thought iti^e- 
eeffary to diver fify hi^arratiyc by the frequent intfodu^ion of 
fpeecbcs ; -which he h^ ufcd as. a vehicle of political difculHoq of 
bigheft advantage to his hiA:ofy. But tho he bears with the critics 
the principal credit of this maoagement, it appeirs that the deiign 
was* not original with him ; he found the example ?ire§dy fet by 
Her^.otus j of whicb a very valuable fpccimcn occurs in the debate . 
of the Perfian chiefs concerning the form of government to be efta- 
blifbed after the death of the Magian ufurper : certainly not the 
Jaft valuable from the circumftance that, evidently not the fenti* 
JOents of Per(i{M2s confined to a defpotic court, but the refuit of ex« 
tenfiveobfcrvation by a Greek am (Jng various governments, istherc 
* • related* 
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Ic bas^been coniiuoa, among Ut^r bidorians^ 
to fpeak of the event of this expedition as highly 
di%racfeful to Djirius ; ^ feemingly with as little 
reafon 'as the virtues^ and even the wifdom of the, - 
favage Scythians have been extolled, . Certainly 
his rcputjition and confequence -.among na- 
tions were not funk by* it '*. On his ixjturn, the 
Ionian and iEolian Greeks vied in paying court 
to him. The force left under Megal^pus fuf- 
ficed to extend the Perfian dominion weftward. Herodot- 
All was fubdued as far as Macedonia; and p]It.^' '^* 
Amyntas, king of that country, acknovvleged- Menex. 
fubjedion to tlie Perfian monarch by thedelivery ^'^^^' '*"* 
of earth and water. The Grecian ilands alfo 
began to feel the overbearij|g influence of the 
Perfian power. The hiftory of Samos, which bad 
been acquired in the reign of Cambyfes, as it; 

related. The pretended debate ia the caUinct of Xerxes concera^ 
ing ihc expedition into Greece, conlidcred as an expofition of the 
ftate of Greece at the time, is alfo" well worthy attention. But 
the account which Herod'jtus has left us of fo Angular a people ^i 
the Scythians, fo little generally known to the Greeks, when we 
find it cgnfirmed by all fubfequent tcftimony, and at length by the 
deep and acute rcfearches of the hiftorian of the Roman empire, 
cannot but do him great credit. It has been a kind of fafhion, to« 
which Plutarch principally has given vogue, to filccr at his «tQtho- . 
rlty. An attentive examination of his narrative, andacareful pom-' 
parifon of it with all the anticnt writers neareft to- him in age, conT 
vinceda»e of its merit. His.pUicc in antient hiftory can be fuppliecj'* 
^y no other author j sind it has therefore been Jiighly fatisfaftory, 
t': me to find him fo well ftand the tefc of Mr, Gibbon's very ex- 
tenfive and very trying enquiries. 

** TIk teftimonics of JElqhylus and Plato to thi$ point are ftHl 
fironger than that of Herodotus. See the chorus quoted in note »* - 
p. 32 of this volume, and Plato's third Dialogue on Lcgillation, 
P'69s, t.ii. • ' • ■ ' .' • 

D 4. • * tends 




tends to. explain the ftat6 of thdfe il&ftdft «nd 
Teas, may <}^fervc fome detail. 

tolycratcs, a private, citizen of Sattios, hftd« 
in conjuhftion ^ith his two brothers, made hitft* 
felf tnafter of the government. Procuring the* 
the death of one, and the baniftiment of th© 
other brother, he remained monarch pf the iknd. 
He fcMas to have been the Machiavel of his 
time,.\;Wl^ the advantage of poflefling the tlieans 
to prove the nierit of his theory by pradice. It 
is faid to have been his favorite maxim, that by 
avoiding to injure he gained nothing, but by re? 
pairing irrjuries he conciliated friends. With a 
hu'^dred trireme galleys in conftant pay, he tx-^ 
ercifed univcrfal pirfcy in the Grecian feas ; but 
he cultivated the friendQiip of Amafis king of 
Egypt ; who being, like himfelf, both a man df 
abilities and an ufurper, would naturally incline* 
to the rconneftioh, hit acquired pbffifflion of 
many of the fmallcr ilands of the ^gean, an4 
of fcveral towns on the continent of Alia Minoff 
Ih a war with the Milefians, defeating their allies 
the Lelbians in a fea-fight, he deftroyed or took 
the whole fleet ; and fo little confideration had 
be for the Gireciaa name, th^ prifoncrs were 
ij^ade flaves, and the ditch furrouhding the \yalls 
of Samos ia Herodotus-s time was formed by 
their labor. Little, however, as he cared for 
juftice or humianity, he fludied elegance in lux- 
ury. He iiitouraged arts and learning, which 
were already beginning to flourifh among the 
Allan Greeks^ and the Poet Anacreon. was his 
conftant gueft* But the philofpphpr Pythagoras 

aypide(i 
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atoSded foch j^atrotiage : alter paffing fome time 
in Egypt and B&byk^n^ finding his country ftill 
opf>reffed by thetytatofty of Polycfates, Pythagoras Herodot. 
is faid to have finally quitted SaaK», and fettled iVocn "'* 
at Cr^ona in Italy. ^"^'f- 

Polycratcs at length began to be remarked strab, 
f6r a profperity which, among many trying ^'Yi%. 
cirtdmftances, in no one inftance had ever failed 
him. Thi5 very prbfperity is faid to have loft 
him the friendftiip of the king of Egypt. The 
lanecdote, confidered relatively to the hiftory of 
the hums^n mind, is remarkable. Amafis thought Herodoc. 
it in the nature of things that the tide of human J; jj^* ^^^ 
affairs muft t^nfailingly, fooner or later, bring a s^^fb. 
violent rcverfe of fortune ; and in this belief he p .^iVy, 
advifcd Polycrates to feek fome lofs, ^hich *3«i 
might appeafe that difpofitionf apparent in the* 
gods, difpofers of worldly things, to envy hu- 
man happinefs • % Polycrates, whether believing 
with his royal friend, or meerly humoring popu- 
lar prejudice, determined to follow the advice. 
He had a remarkable feal, highly valued, an Hcroaot. 
emerald cut by Theodorus a celebrated Samian «f^r*b. 
artift. This feal he threw into the fea. A few ^ °^* 
days after, a fifli of uncommon fize being 
brought to him for a prefent, the feal was found 
in its belly. Polycrateis, fuppofing this muft 
be clleemed a manifeft declaration of divine fa- 
vor, wrote a particular account of it to Amafis ; 

is Si% f^m^9, £piftlc from Amafis to polycrates in Herodot. b. iii. 

whofc 
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wliofe fuperftitiprvon the contrary led him taio 
different a theory, that he fcnr a lierald forraallyr 
to renounce fiiendihip and hofpitality with one 
whom be thought marked for peculiar -vengc* 
ance by tlie gods. Whether the circumftag,- 
ccs of this ftory be fitnply true,- or whetb(5f fo 
deep a politician as Polycrates might think- it 
worth while to impofe the belief of the. more ex- 
traordinary of them on a fuperftitious people^ for 
the purpofe of confirming the idea that he wa4{ 
peculiarly favored by. the deity (an idea of high 
political importance in that age), or whether we 
fuppofc the whole a fidion, which is not Hkelyj 
it aflrfts at leaft to charaderize the age in which 
it was written, and many following ages, in 
which it was thought worth repeating and anU 
madvcrting upon. 

A deep ftroke of policy, which occurs next 
in the hiftory of Polycrates, perfcdiy accords 
with his general charader* He feared fedition 
Hcrodof. among the Samrans. Cambyfes was then col- 
i-hq.^^' leding a naval force from the Afian Greeks for 
his Egyptian expedition. Polycrates fent pri- 
■ vately to defire thtit the Perfian monarch wquld 
require, from him alfo, a (contribution of force 
to the armament, ,Such a requeftwas not likely 
to be denied : the requilition was made 
and PolycratQS in confequ^nce manned forty 
trireme galleys with thofe whom he thought 
moft inclined and moft able to give him dif- 
turbance. He had determined that they (hould 
never return to Sarnos ; but, after the conqueft 
of Egypt, failing in intrigue to procure their 

detention 
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dctcntioii by the Perfians, he oppofed them with ^f^^* 
open hofiiltty. Thu,. excluckri from their coim? c-^-,*^ 
try, they applied to Laced^rtion for aiTiftance, 
The Spartan gOYernirientv :. always difpofed to in- 
terfere in the internal quarrels of neighbouring 
ftates,. received them favorably^ Some old pi- 
racies of the Sacnians were a farther pretence 
for war, and induced thc.Corinthians to join in 
k. The. united force of* Laced«mon' and 
Corinth iidieged Samd* .forty days without 
making any progrefs, ahti then, returned to Pc- 
loponnefus. The expelled Samians, thiw de* 
fertedy had again their fortune to feek ; and pi* 
racy was iJic rcfoiirce on -which they deterniined^ 
The iland of Siphnus, fmall and otherwife of v 
little value, had gold and filver mines, by which 
its inhabimnts became remarkable among the 
Greeks for riches. The Samians went thither 
and defired, to borrow ten talents, about xwo 
thoufaad five hundred pounds fteriing. ; Being 
refufed, they dtbarked, and began to plunder 
the country. The bipbnians, giving them bat- 
tle, were defeated; and, in retreating to their 
town, a large body was cut off. A treaty was 
then propofed, and the Siphnians bought the de- 
parture of tbe Samians at the price of a huiptdred 
talents, nearly twenty-five thoufand poqnds. 
Tbefc freebooters then failed to Crete, and feiz* 
ii^g a territory, founded the town of Cydonia, , 

where they profpered greatly for five years ; but 
in the fixth, quarrelling with the jEginetans, 
more powerful pirates than themfelves,they were 
defeated in a fea-fight. The jEginetans then 

landed 
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landed m Crete; atid» being joined by tho 
Cretans in tittacking the Samian town^ they took 
it^ and reduced all the inhabitants to flavery. 

Such being the ftate of the Grecian ilaods 

and Grecian feas^ and fuch the mntoal treats 

ment of the Greeks amoi^ one another^ iv-e 

ftali the lefs wonder at what they erperienced 

from the.Periians* The ambition of Polycratcs 

Heroaoc. Was not inferior to his abilities. He is fuppo* 

Thucyd. ^^ ^^ ^^^^ aimed at no lefs than the cotnmand of 

u. €.13. ^\i the ilands of the JBgean, together with all 

i.xiv/ iEolia Hind Ionia. His power^ particularly l^ia 

p<37»638. naval power, his known talents, and his fufpe<a:- 

ed views^ probably ail gave umbrage to Oroetea 

fatrap of Sardis. What other cauie of offence 

there was, Herodotus c^nfeffes that he could 

noc certainly learn. The Perfian inviml him to 

his court. Poiycrates went with a large reti* 

01.64.3. ^"^* ^^ was immediately arrcfted, and put to 

B.C522. death by a public crucifixion ; efleemed the 

^* moft ignominious, as it was the nwft cruel 

of all ufual modes of eicecutiom His* fubj^s 

appear to have fubmitted without relHlatKrc to 

the fatrap's authority. 

Samos thus was^ except Cyprus, the fir^ 
Qreckli iland brought under the Perfian domi- 
nion. But, afte?r the return of Darius from 
Scythia, Lelbpa, Chios, and other ilands on th$ 
Afiattc coal% were, fome voluntarily, others by 
compulfion, added to his vaft empire. Tyrants 
in generaU and all who aimed at tyranny, no 
unwillingly fubmitted to a fupremacy which ci- 
. ther placed them above their feUowcitizens, or 

fecured 
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fecarcd the fuperiDrity obtained. It wa?. a> com- 
mon policy of the Perlians^ which we find pr^c- 
tifed by the great Cyrus, and perhaps not lefs Herodou 
advantageous than liberal, to appoint the Ton Ltit.^c!^ 
of the conquered prince, or fome other princi- 
pal perfon of the country itfelf, to be govcrmMT 
of the conquered country ; always however un. 
der the fuperintending controul of a Periian fa- 
trap. Mod of the Grecian towns were there- 
fore left to their own magillrates and laws ; 
fome citizen prefiding as governor, whom in 
that elevated iituation the Greeks always inti- 
tied Tyrant. Thus Goes the Mitylenaean, for H«">^«- 
fervices in the Scythian expedition, was raifed 
to the tyranny of Mitylene. Darius, having fet* 
tied the adminiftration of A(ia Minor, and of 
his new acquifitions in Europe, committed the 
fuperintendency of the whole to his brother 
Artaphernes, and returned to Sufa his capital. 

Probably the principal purpofes of the Scy- 
thian expedition were accomplidied '^ The am- 
bitious fpirits among the Periians had been di- 
verted from domeilic difturbance. If the army 
fuffered in the Scythian wilds, yet a large extent 
of Valuable country, inhabited by diiferent na- 
tions, was ncverthelefs added to the empire. 
New honors and new employments were thus 
brought within the monarch's difpofal. And 
tbe acquffition was perhaps not the kfs valuable 

^ Thttfe«msaco'ficlufio& warranted by the whole narration of 
Herodgtus. The tefti monies laft referred ro of ^fchyius and Piaco 
fpeik. am m«r$ ^ongljr to the fatoe purpofe. 

firoa 
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^%f^^^ from the *tircnmftattcc that both the people of 
g^ -^, _f the rtewly acquired territory, ancT the people ftill 
unfubdued bordering on it, were in. .difpofition 
rcftlefs and fierce ; arid, therefore likely to fur- 
niflj employment for thofe .whom the prince, 
himfelf fafe in his diftartt capital, might wifli to 
employ. /. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Continuation oi the Hiftory of Greece dur* 
ing the Reign of Darius King of Persia- 

SECTION I. 

Immediate Caufes of the Wars between Greece and . 
Perjia. ferjian Expedition againjl Naxos. Revolt 
of the AJian Greeks dgainji the Perjian Govern* 
ment. 

THE Perfian dominidn'now e:ttended over 
' a large portion of the Grecidh people, and 
bordered on Greece itfclf ' The ACatic colonics 
indeed, natural and almoft rtcceffary objeds for 
Perfian ambition, could fcarcely by any poSibi-' 
lity have avoided falling under its overtv^hcltning 
power : but Greece, feparated from all the 
world by lofty mountains and -dangerous feas, 
had little to attradt the notice of the mighty 
monarch who lived at Sufa ; while the nearer 
provinces of India prefented a far more tempt-, 
iflg field for his arms ; and the Scythians^ who. 
ranged the long extent of his northern frontier,- 
fi"om the borders of China to the borders of 
Germany, might ftill be ^^deemed formidable 'T.^^^r^;. 
neighbours. Had therefore inadliviry been in ''*^*''' 
the temper of its people, Greece might have 
lain long in obfcurity, peaceful, free, and un-* 

regarded. 
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^ vn^* regarded. But inaftivity was in the tetiipcr 
%^,^,.^^^ neither of the people nor of the governments of 
Greece. Touching upon the Perfian provinces, 
to claih W99 thus fcarcely avoidable i and fome 
tranfadtions, at firft feemingly infignificant 
among the concerns of a Vaft ei^pirc, led fliortly 
to thofe wars, which, by events comrary to all 
human expeAation and forefight, raifed the 
Greciati name to the fummit of military glory ; 
and giving thus a new and powerful fpring to 
^ the temper ^nd genius of the people, eoiitri- 
buted greatly to thofe aftontftiing exertions of 
the mind in every path of fcienCe and of art, 
which have made the Greeks of this and the 
next age the prilncipal ornaments of the hiftory 
of mankind. To borrow therefore the w©rds 
of a great man, who has treated Grecian hifto- 
ry, tho briefly, yet with fupcfior penetration 
and judgement) ^ I (hall not hold it any imper* 

* tincncy to be large in unfolding every circtlm- 

* ftance of fo great a bufinefs as gaVe fire to 

* thofe wars, which never could be thoroughly 
^ quenched until in the ruin of this great Perfian 

* monarchy '.* 

« Sir Walter Raleigh's Hidory of the World, bookiii. £. 5. 
(e6l, 7. It is to be regretted that this extraordinary maOf who bjr 
that union of chara£^ers, coihmon among the antietits, but almoft 
lingular in modern ages, foldier^ feaman, (^atefma^n, fchoiar» poet* 
and philofopher, was fo peculiarly iiualified to unfold antient hif* 
• tory to modern apprehenfion, ihould have allowed himfelf fo little 
fcope for the affairs of Greece and Rome. Hi$ fuperior manner of 
treating them, has not cfcaped the obforvation of Mr« H^ime, a» 
may ^be feen in his Hi dory of finglaudi in tho Appen^U to th« 
reign of James the Firft. 

Among 
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Among the Grecian governors under the Per- ^ ^^ '^^ 
fian dominion, Hiftiaeus tyrant of Miletus was u-^v-^ 
eminent for abilities, and for favor with the Hcrod6t. 
Perfian king. He had rendered eonfiderable &feq.* ' 
fcrvices in the Scythian expedition ; and, as a 
reward, had obtained a grant of a territory on 
the river Strymon in Thrace, where he propofedi 
to plant a colony. The mines of gold and fiU 
ver in that country, and the ftiiptimbcr, with 
which it abounded, made it a great objed for 
the Greeks ; while, in the extent of the Perfian 
empire, to give away a corner of a newly acr 
quired province^ was a trifle for the prince's boun* 
ty ; nor would the circumftances of the fpot, in 
fliemftlves, be thought worth inquiry* But the 
bufyteniper of the Greeks, their forms of go-* 
vcmment, fo new to the Perfian s, and particu* 
larly their ikili in naval affairs, which gave them 
importance with their conquerors, were likely td 
excite jealoufy. The fettlement therefore was 
fcarcely begun, when it was fuggefted that Hif- 
tixus, by means of his colony, fo favorably 
lituated both for acquifition of weakh and in- 
creafe of naval power, might raife himfelf into - 
a fituation to affert independency, Miletus^ 
where he governed, ivas in riches and popu- 
lation the firft of th^ Afiatic Grecian cities : his 
influence was extenfive among the others ; and 
fliould he acquire the command of the whole 
maritime force of the Afian Greeks, it might ' 
not be eafy to reduce him. Quietly, therefore, 
and without apparent injury, to obviate any 
fuch proje-ft, it was pretended that Darius greatly 

Vol. IK E defirei 
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^1?,^^* defired his advice and affiftance at Sufa, There 
vlf, 

\_ ^^^^ any honors might be paid him, without rifk of his 
acquiring means to affume more than it was 
thought proper to give. Hiftia^us, flattered by 
the diftinftion, gladly confented to attend the 
king. His Thracian fettlement meanwhile re- 
mained fo him ; and completely to prove that 
only favor was intended, th^ government of Mi- 
letus, during his abfence, was committ-ed to his 
kinfman Ariftagoras. 
Hcrodot. About the time of this arrangement, a conteft* 
Kv. C.2S, Qjp faftlans in Naxos, one of the moff populous' 
and flourifhing ilands of the jEgean, "came to' 
extrcmiVf; and the democratical party prevail- 
ing', dlthe men of principal rank and property 
' were expelled. In thefe untoward ciironiftarices 
tbby applied to the new governor of Miletus, as 
the perfon of greareft power and inlloence 
among' the Afian Greeks; and Ariftagoras, 
fliihking cbt opportunity commodious "for add- 
ing N'lXOs to his o^n command, received them 
faVorkb'Iy. . He totdthem, that indeed the force 
under his immediate authority was unequal to 
the reduftion of • thofe who now held their 
iland'; for he was informed they were eight 
thoufand ftrong in regular heavy-armed foot, 
and had rftany galleys : but that his intereft was 
good with Artaphernes the'Perfian fatrap, bro- 
ther of the great king ; and with his affiftance, 
who commanded fo great a force by fea and 
land, what they defired might eafily be "effefted. 
The expelled Naxians, for the-fake of recover- 
ing* tlicir own poffifffions^and revefiging them- 

felves 
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fcivcs on their opponents, readily confented to ^ ^^ "^^ 
guide a Ferfian army, againft a Qrecian iland. 
Artaphernis approved the propofal for the ex- 
pedidpn. The winter was confumed in. pre- 
paring two hundred trireme galleys, and a com- 
petent land force, and Megabates, of the blood 
royal of Perfia, was, in conjundion with Arifta- 
goras, appointed to the command. To deceive 
the Naxians, it was reported that the armament 
was intended for the flellefpont ; and aceord- 
'^Shy when the fleet failed in the fpring, its 
courfc was firft directed that way ; but it (lop- 
ped at Chios, to wait for a northerly wind, 
which would carry it in one day and a night to 
Naxos, 

For the amient galleys of war, as we have 
before obferved, an' open beach, upon .which 
they might "be hauled,' ferved as a port.; . and as 
their fcanty width, and depth afforded little con- 
venient (belter for thcnrumerous complement^ 
which the antient mode l^th of navigation and 
of naval ^&ion required, the crews, for health 
as well as for convenienccj wiere at every oppor- 
tunity incamped or quartered aftiore * ; a guard 
only, proportioned to. the exigency of the fitu- 
ation, being mounted dn every (hip. It hap- 
pened that Megabates, vifiting the fleet, found 
a Grecian galley without its guard* Incenfed at 
fuch dangerous negleft of difcipline^ he fent for 
the captain ; and with the haughty and undiftih- 

* This we learn not only from Herodotus, but from many very 
explicit paffages of Thucydides^ which will occur to notice in thef 

£ z gui(hing{ 
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^yjj^' guidiing imperioufdefs of a modern Turkifli 
^ ^',_f balhawy immediately ordered bim to be tied ia 
his own cabin^ with his head out of the win- 
do^ ^. Information was prefcntly carried to 
Ariftagoras ; who haftened to Megabates» and 
begged that a man in fuch a command, and his 
friend, might not be fo opprobrioufly treated. 
The Perfian refufed to relax ; upon which Arifta* 
goras went himfelf and fet the captain free. Me* 
gabates was of courfe violently offended. Arifla- 
goras, far from making any fubmif&on, infifted 
that the whole bufinefs of the expedition was 
committed to his diredion. With fuch diflen* 
lion between the leaders^ affairs were not likely 
to be well condu&ed. Megabates, according 
to Herodomsy as foon as night came on, fenc 
a veflel to Naxos to give information of the ob- 
jeft of the armament* The Naxians, ip confe- 
quehce, who had apprehended nothing from a 
force profeffcdly defighed for the Hellefponr, 
and known to have begun its courfe northward, 
immediately drove their cattle, brought all their 
moveables into the city, and made every prepa- 
ration for vigorous defence. The fleet at 
length arrived. The difappointment was great 
on finding the inhabitants prepared ; yet liege 
Was laid to the city of the fame *name with the 
iland. The defence was however fo well main- 

3 Ato6^AAitfA»)K A«Xo»la^ t5{ »••$. Hcrodotr I. v. C..33. * Vincire 

* trajc6tura per thalamium navw, id eft foramen per quod infimi 

• rcmi extant.' Vcrf. edit. Wefleling. I do not know that 1 caa 
1 upport the different intefprctatiofl which I have giYcn j but it is 
bcre of little confequence. 

tained 
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iained that, after four months, little progrcfs SECT, 
was made. The fums allowed by Area- \ ^-n ^ 
phernes being then confumed, and much be- 
fidcs from the private fortune of Ariftagoras, it 
became neccflary to quit the enterprize. Forti- 
fying therefore a poft within the iland, in which 
the Naxian refugees might maintain themfelves^ 
the armament, which had fuffered cQnfiderabl)C> 
returned to the continent* 

Ariftagoras now found himfelf very critically Hcrodot. 
iiruated. Sure of the enmity of Megabates, and l*v« €.35. 
reafonably fearing the difpleafure of Artaphernes, 
he expefted deprivation of his command at Mi- 
letus as the Icaft evil that could infue. The dif- 
trefs in his private affairs therefore, from hjs 
great expences on the expedition, added to the 
lofs of his credit at the fatrap's court, the difap^ 
pointment of all his former hopes, and appre- 
henfion of ftill worf^ confequeqces, made hicpi 
defperatc. His credit was yet high, not only 
in Miletus but through all the Afiatic Grecian 
cities, and the idea arofe of exciting a general 
revolt of them againft piie Perfian government. 
In this crifis a mefleng^r came to him froqi 
Hiftjseus at Sufa. That chi?f, highly uneafy 
imder all the hoiiors hp received at the Perliaji 
court, while he found hitpfelf really an exile 
ftnd a flave, beg^jn to (^c it was intended that 
his baniQiment from his native Coventry (hould be. 
perpetual. In revolving therefore the circum- 
itanccs which might poffibly obtain him the 
aieans of returning, none appeared fo likely to 
be efiicacious as a revolt in Ionia ; and he detef- 
E 3 mine4 
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CHAP, tnined upon the dangerous meafure of endea-« 
^^tg,y^ vouring to excite one, hoping that he (hould in- 
fallibly be among thofe who would be em- 
ployed to quell it. To convey to Ariftagoras 
his wiftes 0|i a fubjc(9: fo hazardous to commu- 
nicate upon, he is faid to have caufed the head 
of a trufty Have to be fliaved, and to have writ- 
ten with an indelible ftain on the fkin ; and not 
till the hair was fufficiently^ grown again he dif- 
patchedthe Have to Miletus. The wavering refo- 
lution of Ariftagoras was thus determind. He 
founded the principal Milefians, and found them 
well difpofed to his purpofe. He then called them 
together, and made his propofal in form, The re-' 
^Perodot; ftoration of republican government was the lure ; 
j.Y. c. 36. A riftagorjls offered to refign the tyranny. Of the 
perlons whom he had aflembled, Hecatjeus the 
hift )rian, remarkable as one of the earlieft Grecian 
profe writers whofe works had any reputation 
with pofterity, but from whom nothing remains 
to us is faid alone to have difTuaded the revolt ; 
arguing from the extreme difproportion of any 
force they could poffibly colledt and rnaintain, 
to that of the Perfian empire. Not prevailing, 
he then recommended particular attention to 
their marine ; for the command of the fea, he 
faid, alone could give them a chance for fuccefs. 
But the revenues of their ftate, he obferved, 
were very unequal to fuch an objeft ; and he 
therefore advifed the application of the treafures 
'in the temple of Apollo at Branchida^, other- 
wife a ready prey for the enemy, to that 
important purpofe* The other chiefs fcrii- 

pled 
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pled what the vulgar woul4 efteem facrilege ; ^ ^p ^' 
but upon the whole their meafures. appear to ^ -^-i v 
have been vigorous and wife. Ariftagoras im-^ 
mediately refigned the fupreme command, and 
republican government was reeftablilhed in Mi- 
letus. The Grecian forces, returned from Naxos, 
lay dill incamped at Myus, under the command 
moftly of the tyrants of the feveral cities. latra- 
goras, a man of influence, unde-r commiffion 
from the new Milefian government, haftening 
thither, arretted moft of thofe commanders, and 
fending them to their feveral cities, delivered 
them to the party adverfe to the exilling govern* 
ment. In general they .were banilhed, but Goes, 
who had been raifed by Darius to the tyranny of 
Mitylene, was put to death. Thus, through a ge- 
neral reftoration of republican government, all Io- 
nia and ^olia were prefently ingaged in the revolt. 

Ariftagoras left nothing unattempted which Herodot. 
might contribute to tlie fuccefs of the very ha- * ^; ^' ^ 
zardous enterprize in which he h^\ ingaged 
himfelf and his country. He undertook an em- 
balTy to Greece, with the hope of glining the 
parent ftates to the caufe of the colonies. Go- 
ing firft to Laced aemon, he endeavoured to 
rouze the Spartans by urging the fliame which 
redounded ,to all Greece, and efpecially to the 
leading ftate, from the miferable fubjedlion of 
a Grecian people. He magnified the wealth, 
and made light of the military force of the Per- 
fian empirp. He animadverted upon the infe- 
riority of Aiktic courage, of Afiatic amis, and 
of the Afiatic manner of fighting. He drew an 
alluring pidure of the great and glorious field 

E 4 which 
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^^^^*- 'which Afia offered for the excrcifc of that mili- 
v^^rrr y-^ tary virtue, in which the Spartans fo greatly ex- 
ccUcd all other people ; and he obferved how 
much more wojrthy it was of their ambition than 
the fcanty frontier, for which they had been (b 
long contending with their neighbours, the 
Meffenians, Arcadians, and Argians, whofe 
nearer approach to them in valor and difcipline 
yet made fucccfs more doubtful. He concluded 
with mentioning no lefs than the conqueft of 
Afia, and the plunder of Sufa itfelf, as attain- 
able objeds for the Spartan arms. But the cau- 
tious government of LacedasmoB, wholly dircft- 
ed by a few aged men, was not yet ripe for fuch 
allurement. Ariftagoras was afked how far it 
was from Miletus to Sufa > He anfwered in- 
jcautioufly, ^ A three months journey.' Nothing, 
more was wanting to procure him a firm denial. - 
It was replied, that he , could not ferioufly call 
himfelf a friend to the Spartans, who wanted to 
lead them on a military expedition to the dif- 
tance of a three months journey ; and he was 
commanded to leave Lacedaenion. Finding 
that he could avail nothing publicly, he \s 
faid to have attempted to gain king Cleomenes 
by bribes ; but failing in this alfo, he paffed to 
Athens. 
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SECTION II. 8«if* 

Affairs ef Athens. Invafion of Attica hy the Pelo. W-v'W, 
ponncfianSy Bofotians, and Eubceans. "The Atbi- 
mans ajjifi the lonians agaiuft Perfia. AH tbe 
Afiatic Grecian States again reduced under the 
Perfian dominion^ Hijiory of the Athenian Colony 
in the ThracianXberfonefe. Liberal Adminifira" 
lion of the conquered Provinces und^r the Pfr^M 
dominion^ 

WE left the Athenians juft reftorcd to nomi* 
nal liberty, but in no flourifliing circumftanccs. 
By turns 4iiV4^ed with domeftiq faftion, pref- 
fed by the tyranny of Lacedaempn, and urged 
by the appreb^nfion of a moft formidable attack 
with whijfh Cleomenes threatened them, they 
had, by tKeir ambafladors at Sardis, fubmitted 
to the huqijiiation of acknowlegiqg fubjec- 
tion to the Perfian king, in hope of obtaining 
his powerful prptedtion. The conduct of thofc 
ambaffadprs, w$ are told, was ftrongly repro- Herodot. 
bated on their return ; and it does not appear that '^* * '^* 
any Perliftn affiftancc was either given, or far- 
ther defired. Yet th6 danger which hung over 
Athens niigbt have juftified a treaty for protec- 
tion upon almoft any terms. Cleomenes was 
bent upon revenge. He colleded forces from c.74»&(e<j# 
all Peloponnefus, not informing the allies what 
was his objed. At the head of a large army 
he la^sjed at Eleufis. At the fame time, ac- 
CQrding to previous agreemept, the Thebans, by 

^ fudden 
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^vif ^* a fuddcn attack, took CEnoe and Hyfi^, Attic 
i„.....„^J^ boroughs bordpring on Boeotia, while the Chal- 
cidians of Euboea alfo invaded Attica on their 
fide. It is the common cfFeft of public danger 
\ and public- misfortune to luring forward great 
/ charaders, and to excite evin ordinary men to 
r great exertion. No individual among the At-he- 
jiians is particularly noticed by hiftory upon this 
occafion ; but the adminiftration of the common- 
weahh appears to have been wife and fpirited* 
Negleding, for the prefent, the Tlaebans and 
Euboeans, the Athenian leaders direfted their 
whole force againft the Peloponnedans, the more 
formidable enemy. A battle, upon which the 
fate of Athens depended, was on the point of 
Toeing fought, when the Corinthians, angry that 
they had not been previoufly confulted con- 
cerning the objeft of the armament, afliamed 
to be rpade the tools of the revenge of Cleo- 
menes and the ambition of. Sparta, and other- 
Avife little defirous to ruin Athens, withdrew 
their forces. Demaratus, king of Sparta, dif- 
fatisfied with his colleague, and willing to pre- 
-ferve his intereft with the Corinthians, retreated 
with them. Thefe examples fuffic^ for the 
other Peloponnefian allies : all " withdrew : and 
Cleomenes was thus reduced to the neceflity 
•of haftily, and not without Ihame, retiring with 
the fmall force remainina; under his command. 
The Athenians immediaiely turned againft their 
other enemies. They overtook the Boeotian ar- 
my at the Euripus, retreati-ng to join the Ghal- 
cidians, who had.w^irhdrawn intc^ Euboea* They 
- - • defeated 
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defeated it ; took feven hundred prifoners ; and, ^ ^^ '^> 
croffing the Euripus ^he fame day, gained a fe- u..^-^ 
cond viftory over the Chalcidians, fo complete 
that they became mafters of a traft in Euboea 
fufficient to divide among four thoufand families 
of their fellowcountrymen, whom they eftablilh- 
ed as a colony there^ The Athenian treafury 
was inriched by the ranfom of the prifoners, 
at two minse, about eight pounds fterling, a 
head, 

Overagainft Athens, on the fouthern fide 
of the Saronic gulph, lies the little barren 
iland of iEgina, formerly fubjefl to the neigh- i.v.c.sj. 
bouring little ftate-of Epidaurus in Peloponne- fj^^^^^f 
fus, which was itfelf originally but a member of veis in 
the Argian commonwealth. This iland, ofe c.^^l', 
rather rock, was a convenient refort for feafaring 
people,' whether merchants or pirates ; and, be- - 

uveen the two, growing populous and wealthy, 
had not only (liaken off its dependency upon 
Epidaurus, but was become one of the princi- 
pal naval powers of Greece*. Some old caufes 
of enmity fubfifted between jEgina and Athens^ 
The Thebans, therefore, anxious for revenge 
againft the Athenians, but unable, fince the de- 
fection of their allies, to profecute it by their 
own -arms, endeavoured to ingage the ^gine- 
tans in their confederacy ; and, with the help of 
gn unintelligible refponfe from the Delphian 
Oracle, they fucgeeded. Thofe ilanders furpri- 

4 Setting afide the unfavorable part ©f the ^.ginetan character, 
^^in^ was the J^rfey and Gucrnfcy of the Grecian feas. 

zed 
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^vn^* zed and plundered the port of Pbalerum, and 
y^-^^ extended their ravages along a coniidcrable 
traft of the Attic coaft. The Athenia-ns, who 
bad hitherto applied themfelves little to naval 
war, were without means for immediate^ re- 
venge, and weightier matters fpon re(juircd their 
attention. 

Cleomenes was not of a temper to reft un- 
der the difappointment and difgrace of his late 
HcTciQt. naifcarriage. He left nothing untried to excito 
I-V.C.9Q, 0, frelh league againft Athens. Ii> the Spartan 
^ ^^' fenate he aflerted, that when he was befieged in 
the Athenian citadel, the archives of the re^- 
public being then open to him, he had difcoi- 
vered the coUufion of the Delphian priefts with 
the AlcmsBonids, iji regard to the pretended re- 
fponfes of the god, commanding the Lacedaer 
monians to give liberty to Athens. He urged 
that the Spartan government had therefore a<fted 
not lefs unjuftly and irreligiouily fhan impru- 
dently in expelling Hippias ; to whom they 
were bound equally by the facred laws of hofpi- 
tallty and by the political intereft of their coun- 
try ; nor could they do their duty to gods or 
men otherwile than by reftoring him. The 
Spartan government, already jealous of Athens, 
confented that Hippias fhould be invited. into 
Peloponnefus. But his late failure had taught 
Cleomenes that the forces of the allies were not 
abfolutely at his difpofal ; and that he muft 
have fome deference for the ruling powers in the 
cities whofe troops he would employ. A con- 
ventioa of deputies from tliofe cities was there- 

^ fore 
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fore fummoned to Lacaedemon ; among >vhotn sect. 
the meafure was found fo generally unpopular, ^,,,-^-0 
and the Corinthian deputy particularly con- 
demned It in fuch ftrong terms, that Cleomenes 
thought proper to defift from urging his defiga 
farther. 

Hippias, difappointed of the hope thus held 
out to him, found yet refources in his private 
charaftcr, and the long eftablilhed reputation of 
his family^ Returning to Sigeium he received Hcroder, 
invitations from Amyntas king of Macedonia, ' ^* *' *** 
and from the Theffalians ; the former offering 
Anthemus, the others lolcus, for places of fet- 
tlemcnt for himfelf and his partizans. But he 
had views which induced him to prefer his refi- 
dence in Afia. 

^We have now feen Perfia attrafting the at- 
tention of the Greeks of Afia and the iknds ; 
much as a tremendous enemy, but fometimes 
too as a valuable friend. We have feen the d^* 
mocracy itfelf of Athens fctting the' example, 
among the ftates of Old Greece, of foliciting 
Perfian protedion. Will then the liberal fpiric 
of patriotifm and equal government juftify the 
prejudices of Athenian faftion, and doom Hip- 
pias to peculiar execration, becaufe at length he 
alfo, with many of his fellowcitizens, defpairing 
of other means for ever returning to their native 
country, applied to Artaphernes at Sardis ? The 
refort of Greeks from various parts to the fa- 
trap's court an4 capital, fome with political, 
fome with mercantile views, was fuch that the 
Athenian government would not be likely to 

remain; 
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CHAP, remain uninformed of what publicly pafled thtf'rf 
^_^^1^ concerning them, * Hippias found the attentioii 
which his rank and charad:er might claim* 
UxTe^ll. ^^^ Athenian government, reafonably kppre- 
henfive of the confequences, fent to requeffc 
that Artaphernes would not countenance their 
baniilied citizens. The Perfian prince gave for 
his final anfwer t^ their ambaffadors, * That if 

* the Athenians would be fafe they mud re- 

* ceivc Hippias.' The return of thefe ambafla- 
dors put Athens in a fernient. Univerfal indig* 
nation, -not without a great mixtureof al'arm, was 

c-97- excited. It was at this cptical moment that 
Ariftagoras- arrived from Sparta, to folicit atSft- 
ance to the Iptiian confederacy againft the op- 
preffion of Perfla. Being introduced into the 
aflfembly of the people, he repeated thofe ar- 
guments -which at Lacedsemon had been un-J 
availing; He added, that Miletus^^aS an Athe- 
nian colony, might reafonably claim afliftance 
in its diftrefs from a parent ftate fo powerful. 
Me omitted nothing that could flatter, allure, 
or excite commiferation ; and having, as Hero- 
dotus obferves^ everything at ftake, there was' 
nothing that he was not ready to promife ; and: 
he prevailed. T^Venty (hips were voted to aflift 
the lonians ; and thefe (hips, adds the hiftorian, 
were the beginning of evils to Greeks and^ 
barbarians. 
01.70.1.5 The adminiftration of Artaphernes appears 
B.C 500. to have been negliorent and weak. The Ath«- 

1. V.C.99, ^*^" 

& fcq. 5 fi'.atr has placed the beginning of the Ionian revolt four years 

earlier, clearly in oppofition to the account of Herodotus y which 
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Jiian {hips arrived at Miletus, with five added by S^^^^T.-' 
the Eretrians of Euboea. The combined fleet c^a^t-..^ 
failed to Ephefus ; and by a bold ftfoke to 
profit from the Perfian remiflhefs, the land for- 
ces debarking, marched diretftly to Sardls, dif- 
lant about fixty miles. So totally was Arta-' 
phemes unprepared for fupprefling the revolt, 
and fo little even for his own feeurity, tho he 
had a confiderable force with him, *e im- 
mediately abandoned the town^ and (hut himfelf 
within the caftle. The town was of courfe in* 
univerfal tumult : the Grecian troops entered 
unoppofed : plunder became their object, and 
in the confufion prefently a houfe was fet on* 
fire- For feeurity in frequent earthquakes, to. 
which that country is fubjedt, light materials 
were preferred, as for the fame reafon they con- 
tinue to this day to be, for the conftruftion of 
dwellings. Moft of the houfes of the wealthy' 
capital of Lefler Afia were merely frames 6p 
timber with pannels of reed : and tho fome had 
their walls of brick, yet the roofs were univer-- 
fally of thatch, s The flame fpred rapidly^ 

is the authority here preferred, as it has been alfo by DodwcII, * 
for his Annales Thucydidei* Hcrodotus^ exprtfily fays, that thcf 
war lafted but fix years (i). From the end of it he very clearly 
marks three to the fccond year of the fatrapy of MarJonius (2) j 
and it does not appear that more than one pnlTed aft'erward be- 
fore Mardbnius was fuperfeded by Artaphernes and Datis (3)^ 
who immediately proceeded on the expedition againft Greece, 
which Blair, with all oCiier chronologers, places 490 years before 
the Chr:{lian era. 

(i) b. vi. c. 18, (aj c. 31.43, & 46. (3) e. 94. 

through 
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^^n ^' thi'o^^g^ a town fo built. The inhabitants, Per- 
v^-^-,_f fians as well »s Lydians, before without order 
or compaft, folicitous every one for his bwn,i 
. were thus driven to ajQTemble in the agora, andt 
in the courfe of the torrent Pa&olus which ran 
through the mtddle of it. Accident and nc- 
ceflity having colleded them, they found them- 
felves ftrong enough to attempt defence. The 
Greeks, ^flopped by the flames in their' career 
of plunder, their principal objeft, and finding 
a large body of men to ingage, whofe numbers 
were continually increafing, amid the helitation 
of difappointment haftily determined to retire to 
mount Tmolus; whence, in the night, they 
profecuted their retreat toward their fliips. 
News of the tranfadion was quickly conveyed 
through, the provinces within the river Halys. 
Troops haftened from all parts to Sardis ; and 
the Perfians, not yet accuftomed to yield, march- 
ed immediately to meet the enemy, and found 
them under the walls of Ephefus. A battle in- 
fued, in which the Greeks were intirely defeat- 
ed; many of their principal officers were killed, 
and thofe of the furvivors who avoided capti- 
vity, difperfed to their feveral cities. The 
Athenians, after this misfortune, tecalled their 
(hips ; and, tho ftrongly^ (blicited, would no 
more take part in the war. 
Herodot. The lonians, neverthelefs, continued to pro- 
i.v. C.I03. fecute vigorous meafures. Wifely avoiding far- 
ther attempts by land, they confined their ofFen- 
five operations to the fea. Their fleet failed firft 
to the Hellefponr, and brought Byzantium, with 

the 



riic other Grecian to#m on the PropiontU, Uri^ * * J "^ 
der cheir fut)^e6tion or into theic alliance. The^ im0'J^mjf 
direfiting their cburfe foiithward, they were 
equally Cicccfsfdl mth nioft of the Carian citiek 
About the fame time Onefilus king of Salamts tterodot. 
in Cyprus, in purfuit of his o\yn views of ani- is-*''*^** 
bitioni had perfuaded all that iiand to rcvc^ 
igainft the Perfians, . except the city of Ama- 
thus, to Whi<ih:he laid ficge. Receiving in- 
fortnatiott that a Phenician fleet was bringing a 
Perfian army to its relief, he fcnt to delire alli- 
ince with the lonians^ and affiftance from their 
azvfx as in a common caufe. The lonians^ 
without long deliberation, determined to accept 
the alliance offered, and to fend the affiftancii 
defircd* The enemy had^ however, landed 
their army before the Ionian fleet arrived ; and 
on the faiTie day, it is faid, two battles were 
fought; between the Pcrfians and Cyprians by 
land, and between the lonians and Phenicians 
tt fea. In the feafight the Greeks were vifto* 
rious, die Samians particularly diftinguifliing 
therafdvci ; but by land they were defeated : 
Onefihis was killed, and the Perfiads quickly re<» 
covered the whole iiand. 

But while Vidtory thus attended the fleet of 
Ionia, the country was totally expofed to the 
fupcrior land-force of the enemy. The Pcrfian* 
general Daurifes, leading an army to the Belief- Hcfodot, 
pont, took the four towns Abydiif, Percote, J^^ftq.'''^' 
Lamjrfacus, and .Paifus, in as* many daye. 
Then, informed that the Carians had joined in 
the revolt, he marched fouthward^ j^x^ defeated 

VoulL F that 
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^ vi^ ^* ^^^ people in a^rcat battle. The routed troopS, 
ij^-g-ajT joined b]rthe Ionian armyy ventured and loft a 
fecond battle^ in which the lonians principally 
differed. But Heracleides of Mylafia^ general 
of the Carians, was one of thofe fuperior men 
who> acquiring wifdotn from misfortune» can 
profit even from a defeat. The Perfian army 
proceeded) with that carelefs confidence which 
vidtory is apt to infpire> as if nothing remained 
but to uke pofleffion of the Carian town& A 
mountainous tra6k was to be pafled« Hera- 
cleidest well acquainted with the country, filent* 
ly preoccupied the defiles. The Periians, in- 
tangled among the mountains, were attacked by 
furprize : Daurifes fell, with many officers 
of high rank, and his army was completely de- 
feated. 

But the refourcesf of a vaft empire inabled 
the Perfians to ad: in too many places at once 
for the lonians to oppofe them with any profpcft 
of final fuccefs. When Daurifes marched toward 
Caria, Hjuneas had turned from the Propontis 
toward the Hellefpont, and quickly recovered 
all the northern part of jEolia. At the fame 
time Artaphernes himfelf, leading an army to 
ul!^il\y ^^^ confines of jEolia and Ionia, took Cuma 
&fcq. and Clazomenae, Then affembling the bodie$ 
'which had hitherto been afting feparately, it 
became evidently his defign to form the fiege of 
Miletus, .^thc head of the rebellion, by taking 
which he. might finifti the war. Ariftagoras faw 
the gathermg ftorm, and could fee no means of 
withdanding it. Herodotus accufes him of pu« 

fiUanimityj 
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fillanimity, apparently without reafoiu Arifta^ ^ ® ^ '^^ 
goras knew that^ hoWerer others might make \i ,r-^^ 
their peace, there coukl be no pardon for him ; 
and when he could no longer affift his country 
in the unequal coiiteft into which he had led it^ 
his prefence might only: inflame the enemy's re- 
venge* He determined> therefore, to quit Mi- 
letus. Me communicated this refolution to his 
feliowcitizensy and waiting to fee Pythagoras^ 
a man high in rank and efteem among them^ 
appoimed to the chief command iii his room^ 
be&iled, with as many as chofe to follow his 
fortune, to that territory on the river Strymon 
in Thrace, which Darius had given to HiftisDusJ . 
Under his able management this colony was 
profpering when he was killed in befieging a 
Thracian town. 

Hiilisus^ meanwhile, had obtained his releafe itei'ddot. 
from his honorable imprifonment in the Perfian \ty^'u^! 
court: Darius fent him to Sardis to affift in c.X|&feq. 
quelling the rebellion. But the Perfian oflicera 
there, better informed than the miniftecs at Sufa^ 
were not difpofed to truft him ; and Hiftisus^ 
finding himfelf fufpedted, fled by night tnto 
Ionia, and pafied to Chios. The lonians, how* 
ever, were not generally well inclined to him : 
fome viewing in him the former tyrant^ others 
the author of their prefent calamities and dan- 
ger. His fellowcitizens the MileHans abfblute-** 
ly refufed him admiifion into their town : but 
he found more favor at Mitylene, where he ob- 
tained a loan of eight (hips, with which he fail- 
ed to Byzantium. Apparently he had previous 
F a conne^oa 
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^VH ^* cohneaiott with ^ nirKng party there. From 
that adrantlgeous Ration he carried on piratical 
hoftitity agaiiift^Gredcs and barbarians, feizing 
the v^els of all ftates with which he had noc 
feme friendly ingagenicnt« 
01.7 i.|. it was now the iixdi year of thcTwar, when 
B.C.493. the Perfian anny fat dqwn before Miletus. To 
ann. Th* affift it$ operations^ which otberwide naight have 
^^1""^^^ been ineffeftual, a large floct was cbllefted, 
& feq. ' chiefly from Phenicia ^ but Cilicia, Cyprus, and 
Egypt contributed. On the other fide, the 
Panionian aflembly was fummoned, tp deiihe- 
fate 6t\ meafures to be taken in ckcun^ftances 
. fo critical. It' was there determined AOf to op-» 
pofe the Perfian army in the field ; but to leave 
Miletus to its own defence by. land, while 
every poflible exertion Ihould be noade to in- 
creafe their force at Tea; and it was ordered 
that all the (hips of war, which every fliate of 
the confederacy coidd fiirniih, fhouid aflemble 
at Lade, a finall iland averagainft jthe port of 
Nliletus, and try Uie event of a naval ingage- 
ment*. The cjuimeration, given by Herodo- 
tus, of the trireme galleys fcnt by each ftate, is 
probably not unfounded, and may. (how in fome 
degree the comparative (Irength of (he Ionian 

^ The fitc of Miletus has now lon^ ceafed ^o be maritime, 
and Lade to be an iland. The bay on which that city ftood has 
been gradually filled with the fand brought down by the riverLat- 
^ns, attd Lads is an eminendb In a plain. S£e Chaftdler's Tni« 
yds in Afia Minor,, or rather the Voyage Pittorefque de la Grece 
par M. de Choifeuil GoufHer.. Myus, near the mouth of the 
Maeander, uiidcrWcTit earlier the fame fate. Paufan. L7. c.a. 

cities* 
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cities. From Miletus came eighty, Prienfi SECT* 
twelve, Myus three, Tcos feventeen, Chios & v-v-*-^ 
hundred, Erythrse eight, . Phocsa, weak fince. 
its capture by Harpagas and the emigration of 
its people, only three, Lefbos feventy, and 
Samos fixty ; the whole making three hundred 
and fifty-three. This indeed appears a very 
great naval force for thofe little ftates ta afleiu- 
ble and maintain; the ordinary camplement for Herodot. 
a trireme galley in that age, or very (Kortly af- ^-v^cis^. 
ter, being two hundred men. The crews of the 
Ionian fleet would thus be above feventy thou* 
fand. The number of the enemy's (hips was 
much greater; Herodotus fays it amounted 
to fix hundreds Yet the Periian leaders had fo 
little confidence in an armanient of which littlo 
or no part was Perfian, that they fc?ared to rifle 
a naval ingagemei^t. But command o( the fea 
was abfolutely neceffary to their final fuccefs by 
land. They had with tl^m mod of the Ionian 
and jEolian tyrants^ who had been expelled 
frona their feveral cities at the beginning of 
the revolt, and through thefe they endeavoured 
to .praSiife feparately upon the fquadron of each 
ftate. They promifed con^plete pardon, both 
for themfelves aqd their fellpwcitizens, to any 
who would quit the confederacy ; and their 
threats were indeed terrible to thofe who (hogid 
perfcvere idt it. The meq, they faid^ Ihould bo 
redmced to il^ve^y, the boysr fbQu]4 k^, mad^ 
eunuchs; the virgins ftiould be carried into 
Badria, and. their toiK^ns-.^nd territories (hould 
be given to others; Neither th? Qffcred favor, 

F $ however. 
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^ vn ^' ^^^^^^^9 "^^ ^^^ threats were at firft regarded. 
But difunion in command, the common dcfeft 
of confederacies, prevailed in the Grecian fl^ct. 
A general relaxation of difcipline infued ; and 
at length the Samian leaders forefeeing nothing 
but ruin to the caufe in which tliey were in* 
gaged, began to liftcn to the propofals made 
%o them from -S^ces the expelled tyrant of their 
jland. Weighing the refources of their confe- 
deracy againft thofe of the Perfian empire, as 
Herodotus fays for them> they judged that the 
contention on their part muft in the end prove 
vain; fii^ce, (hould they, with all their difad- 
vantage in numbers, prevail in the approaching 
aftion, ftill another fleet would unfailingly foon 
be raifed againft them. Urged by thefe confi- 
dcrations, they privately concluded a treaty. 

The Perfian leaders then no longer fcrupled 
to quit the port and riflk. an ingagement. The 
Grecian fleet advancing xo meet them, the Samian 
commander gave the fignal (o his fquadfron to fet 
their fails. This clearly indicated intention to 
fly; for the antients in a(5tion ufcd oars only. 
The captains of eleven galleys difobeyed the 
fignal, and ftood the battle; the reft failed 
away. The line of battle of a fleet, among the 
untients, was that alone which in pur fea-phrafe 
is called the line of battle abreaft : they met prow 
oppofed to prow ^. The ftation of the Samians 
)iad been in the extreme Qf one wing. T^ie Leff 

X((iioph. Mct Polit. c. If. 

Wans, 
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Vian$, next in the line, difconccrted by the tincx- * ^^ c T. 
pt&td expofurc of their flank, as well as by the v^v^ 
alarming defertion of their allies, prefcntly fled. 
The Chians remained firm ; and, fighting with 
the mod determined bravery againft unequal 
numbers, fiifiered greatly. Even in their defeat, 
however, it appeared that, tho the Phenician 
fliips ftill excelled in fwiftnefs, and their feamen 
in fltiiras mariners, yetthe Greeks were advancing 
to a fuperiority in naval adiion above other na* 
tions.ThePhocaean commander Dionyfius, having 
with his three galleys taken three of the enemy's, 
when he found the battle irrecoverably loft, and 
the Ionian aflairs confequently defperate, would 
return no more to Phocsa; but, directing his 
courfe to the coaft of Phenicia, made prize of ^ 
nombcr of merchant- (hips* Having thus inriched 
himfelf and his crews, he failed to Sicily to injoy 
himfelf there ; and thence, as necefSty or thirft 
of gain impelled, he exercifed piracy againft tho 
Carthaginians and Tufcans. 

The Pcrfians now, mafters of the fea, prefled 
the fiege of Miletus, and at length fucceeded in 
an aflault. Moft of the men within the place 
were killed : the reft, with the women and chil- 
dren, were led to Sufa ; teftimonies to the great; 
king of the diligence of his officers, and examples 
oftcrror to other conquered provinces. Darius 
however, according to the honorable teftimony 
bornQ him by Herodotus, did tliem no other 
ill - than to fettle them at Ampe on the Eu- 

F 4 phrates. 
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^vj^^' phratcsi near where that jiver difchargcs icfelf 
^„j^^^ imo the Periian gulph* The rich vale of Miletus 
was divided among Perfians ; Cariana were eftor- 
bliCbed in the mountainous p^rt of its territory, 
.^ces, in reward for his fervice, was reftoired to 
the tyranny of Samos ; .but a large proportion of 
fhe Samian people cmigratied to Sicily. I|i the 
time of Herodotus, whea other revolutions had 
jrftored authority to the party adverfe to tyranny 
and Perfia, there flood a column in the agora of 
the city of Samos, with an infcription in honor 
of the eleven captains who had bravely fought in 
the common caufe, at the rilk of puniQiment for 
difobedicnce to their immediate commander, 
Herodot. HxftisBus, on the reduftion of Miletus, moved 
• 6' c. z6. £^^^ Byzantium to Lefbos, where he fcems to 
have had great intereft. Thence, according to 
Herodotus, he carried on a piratical war, againfl: 
^e Greeks nq Icfs than againfl the Perfians, in 
a manner which, notwithflanding numberlefs in- 
flances of extreme readinefs in the Greeks at all 
times to make petty war among one another, ap- 
pears rather unaccountable. At length, landing 
on the coafl of Afia Minor for plunder, he was 
niade prifoner by the Perfian general Harpagus ; 
and being fent to Sardis was there crucified. 
Herodot, The Pcrfian fleet wintered at Miletus. Sailing^ 
3,/ ^' ^'' in fpring, the ilands Chips, Lefbos, Tenedos, 
01.7 1. 4' imm^ediately fubmitted. The army at the. fame 
^•4'93' time proceeded againfl the Ionian tpwn^ ; and tho 
generals, fjT otherwife ddfpqfed ^han their mafler^ 
executed thefuUvengeanpe \yhich.they had threat- 
ened : the bandfomefl Grecian b|Oys wore made 

eunuchs, 
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eunuchs, the moft beautiful girls were carried ^®|?*^* 
off; the towns^ and, a$ the Grecian writers par-, y , ^-^ 
ticularJy obferve, without fparing the temples^ 
were burnt* 

After the reduftion of the Hands the fleet Herodot, 
failed to the Hellefpont, All on the Afiatic ^•••^•'^ 
iide was already fubjeft to the Perfians, and no- 
thing on the European fliore now ftood againft 
them. Devaftation was fpred by fword and fire. 
The By^antians aqd Chalcedonians bed avoided 
the ftorm, flying betimes with their moft valu* 
able effeds, and planting the territory of Me-« 
fambria, far within the Euxine fea* The Phe-» 
nicians burnt the empty towns ; and then re« 
turning to die Hcllefpont, all the Thracian 
Cherfonefi^ immediately fubmitted, except the 
town of Cardia. 

This peninfula, often called, by way of emi- Herodoth 
nence, Amply the Cherfonefe, had been planted ^^^^^j ^*» 
by a colony of Athenians, whofe hiftory is not 
unimportant among the tranfadions of Greece 
and Perfia. During the tyranny of Peififtratus 
at Athens^ the Doloncian Thracians, anticnt in- 
habitants of the Cherfonefe, preflTed in war by the 
Apflnthians^ Tent their chiefs to afk advice of the 
god of Delphi, The oracle direfted them to in- 
vite into their country, 10 found a colony there, 
the firft perfon who, after their quitting the 
temple, ihould aft. them to the rites of hofpita* 
lity. The Doloncians, directing their journey 
homeward, pafled through Phocis and Bceotia 
without receiving any invitation. Turning then 
into Attica, their way led them by the houfe of 

MiUiade« 
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Miltiades fon of Cypfelus. That Athenian hap- 
pening ta be- in his portico, and feeing men pafs 
ki a forein drefs and carrying fpears, acceded 
them, and offered refrefliment. They accepted 
tfie invitation ; and being hofpitably entertained, 
they related the oracular refponfe which they had 
received. Miltiades was of a very antient, ho- 
norable and wealthy family of Attica, Herodo- 
tus mentions, as a circumftance to afcertain its 
eminence, that it was a family accuftomed to 
keep a chariot with four horfes ; probably mean- 
ing, as the critics have explained it, that the fa- 
mily of Miltiades had been accuftomed to 
contend at the Olympian feftival in the race of 
chariots with four horfes; which certainly im- 
plied confiderable wealth in a country like At- 
ti9a, little naturally adapted to breeding and 
J^ecping horfes. Miltiades, himfelf popular and 
ambitious, was not well with the fa<3:ion of Pei- 
fiftratus ; and thence was the more prepared to 
accept the invitation of the Tbracians. Colledt- 
ing therefore a number of Athenians, either dif- 
ppfed to his intereft, or averfe to the prevailing 
power, all of whom Peififtratus would gladly fee 
depart from Athens, he eftablilhed Jiis colony, 
^nd was raifed to the tyranny of the Cherfonefc. 
Dying childlefs, his authority paffed, as a part of 
his ^eftate, to his nephew Stefagoras, fon of Ci- 
mon his brother by the mother. Stefagoras alfo 
died childlefs. His younger brother Miltiades 
was then at Athens, in favor with Hippias and 
l^ipparchus ' ; who, whether with any idea of 

f The pcifji^ratids, ' Hcrodott 1. §. c. 35» 
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legal claim of authority of the mother-country * \f ^' 
over the colony, or meerly to extend their own w-v^ 
power, fent young Miltiades, at the fame time tq f 

colleft his inheritance, and to take upon him the 
public adminiftration of the affairs of the Cher* 
fonefe. It appears that the young chief carried ^ 
his authority ^ith a high hand : he kept a body 
of five hundred guards in conftant pay: to 
itrengthen his intereft in the country, he married 
Hegefipyle, daughter of 016rus a Thracian 
prince ; and Tyrant of the Cherfonefe is the title 
of Miltiades among all the earlier Greek hifto- 
rians'% 

Such was the ftate of things when Darius led Qerodqt, 
his army into Europe, Miltiades then, yield- Corn!'N«2^ 
ing ro a power which he certiunly was unable to ▼•Mikiad* 
refift, followed the Perfian monarches orders on 
the Scythian expedition* He is celebrated for 
having prppofed among the Grecian chiefs to dc» 
ftroy the bridge over the Danube, which had 
been intruded to their care, while Darius was in 
Scythia ; hoping that fo the prince and his army^ 
between famine and the Scythian fword, might 
perilh, and the Grecian ftates might thus be de- 
livered from the Perfian power. How far this 
propofal, certainly perfidious, can be juftified 
upon Grecian principles either of philofophy or 
of patriotilin, may be difficult to determine. We 
may however credit the aflertion of Herodotus 

'® CherfoQcG, 'omnes iilos quos htbitftrat annos^ perpetuaxn ob« 
tiQuerat dominationem, Tyraxinufque fuerat appellatus. Corn* 
Ncp. vit. Milt. The biographer adds sed JOstus, and proceeda 
(0 ei|>lain the ^ulj Grecian (^nfc a|tb« %€j^^k ^TaMiT. 
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^^ii^* aiid N^pos:, that intereft more than integrity in- 
^1,^^, ^^ , ^ duced the Qth^r Grecian tyrants to oppofe it : 
for they efte'emcd the fupremacy o£ Perfia the 
beft fecurity, to their own authority againft the 
deiBOcratieal difpofitio^,af t[aieir people.* Hero- 
Herodot. dotus reports- that an ^vnay of Scythians, bent 
k^Plu-"^^* Wpon. revenging tl>e Perfian inyafion;, obliged 
tarcb.de Miltiades to- fly the Chorfonefe.- According to 
Vind. * the fai^e hiftorian^ however, he muft have been 
popular in his government, at kail among the 
Thraciains, fmce, on the departure of the $cy- 
• titans, they recalled hin>, We are not told that 
he took any a6live part in the Ionian revolt ; but 
•. his flight froEn the Cherfonefe^ after thQ defeat 
of the Grecian fleet off Miletus, (how§ that he 
Itnew himfelfqhqoxiousto the Perfians, Putting 
bis efFefts^ aboard five trireme galleys, be fte^red 
for Athens. The Phenician fleet purfued him> 
and took one of his galleys commanded by his 
e^dcft foil. Here again Herodotus bears very 
honorable tcftimony to Darius. The fon of 
Miltiad.c?, a§ a prifoner of rank and confer 
qnence, was fent to receive his doom at Safa. 
But inftead of punilhmcnt as a rebel, which his 
captors expefted, Darius wa.s liberal of favor to 
him, giving him an eftate and a Perfian lady for 
bis wife, by whom he had a family whi^h be- 
came numbered, among the Perfians. If Hera- 
rfotus had.ambority for this anecdote, it may, ta- 
gether with the treatment of the captive Mile- 
Henv^ot. fians, juftify the opinion which he advances, that 
1.6. c. 30. Darius would have pardoned even Hiftia^us, had 
he notbeenprevenOcA by the jealous h^e of his 

oificers. 
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officers, vh© cwcotod tUat tKifomiiJ^e, but ap* ^ ^^il^* 
parentis little meritorious chief, without waking |_ ^ ,/ 
for orders from the king. 

Fit>m the fame impartial liiAorian however wtt 
learn, than the fupcrintendencyof the Perfian go- 
veromentloirec die conquered people; was, in ^* 
noral^.cprrefpondcnt to the difpoficionof the mo- 
narch, liberal and mild. The firft vengeance 
for the rebellion being over, the lonians remain- 
ing in the country became again objedts of care 
and prbte&ion. No mark of enmity was (hown 
during the reft oF that year, bur very beneficial 
regulations, fays the hiftoria^n, were made ". 
Deputies from the cities were affembled, to ad- 
vife about the means of fcfeepiiyg ihc peace of the 
country, and it was required of the fevcral ad- 
miniftrations to pledge themfdves to one ano-^ 
thei* that they would abftatn from that piratical, 
thieving and murdering kind of petty wari ' to 
which the Greeks at all times and in alt parts 
were ftrongly addidled ; and that all contro- 
verfits between cities, as between individuals, 
(hould be determined by regular couffe of law **. 
It behoved Artaphernes then, for his own fake, 
to provide for the regular payment of the tri* 
butc to the Perfian empire. But no ne^ burthen * 
was laid upon the conquered people ; and to ob- 
viate that oppreffion which might arife from par- 
tiality, whether in the king's officers, or in the 

"■* l ivHv li jrii*©; ^i^y ei'>^ob xg^9<t*f*« sc»^Ta. 

Hcrodot. 1. 6. c 42. 

" -Htfrtjdoc. iW*.'* 

municipal 
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^ viT^* municipal goYernments> the whole country waJ 
carefully funrcyed, and the extent of every ftatc 
taken in the Perfian mcafure of parafangs. The 
tribute, really but a, kind of quit-rent for lands 
not originally belonging to the Greeks^ was then 
equitably afiefled on all ; and to the hiftorian's 
age the lonians continued to profit from this be-* 
neficial arrangement; 
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FirJ^ Terfian Armament againfi Greece under Mdrdo-' 
nius : proceeds n& farther than Macedonia, ^e 
Grecian Cities fummoned by heralds to acknozvlege 
fubjeSlion to the Perfian Empire. Internal Feuds 
in Greece: Banijhment ofDemaratus king of Lace^ 
i^mon : Affairs of Argos : Banijhment and refio-^ 
ratten of CUomenes king of Lacedamon : Death of 
Cleomenes : War of Athens and AEgina. 

01.7a.i« ^^ ^^^ fecond fpring after the redudkion of 
B.C.492. Miletus^ a great change was made in the admi- 
L6^°43. oi^ra^^^^ ^f ^^^ provinces bordering on the 
Grecian feas. Artaphernes was recalled > with 
moft of the principal officers of his fatrapy, and 
Mardoniusy a young man of highed rank, who 
had lately married a' daughter of Darius^ was 
lent to cake that great and important command. 

He 
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He led witli him a very numerous army. On t!ie • i^^/^* 
coaft of Cilicia he met a large fleet attending his u^>^«i«/ 
orders ; and, going aboard, he failed to Ionia, 
leaving the army to be conduded by the generals 
under him, to the Hellefpont, Revenge againft Herodot. 
Athens and Eretria for the infult at Sardis, was pj^;/*^ 
the avowed purpofe of this formidable armament. Mcnex. 
But confidering all the beft information remain- ed^Smalu 
ing to us of the charadfcer of Darius and of the 
circumftances of the times, it appears highly 
probable that the fame neceflity for employing 
reftleis fpirits, which had urged the Sqythian ex- 
pedition, was the principal motive alfo to the 
permiffion of this enterprize. Mardonius feems 
to have been naturally difpofed to extraordinary- 
things. Arriving in Ionia, he depofed all the 
tyrants, and, apparently with the view to ac« 
quire popularity ambng a people whofe willing 
fervice might be important^ he eftabliftied 
democratical government in every Grecian city ; 
a meafure fo oppoGtc to the general policy of 
Perfia, that Herodotus fpeaks of it as a wonder 
next to incredible among the people of European 
Greece. Colle£ting then, from the lonians and 
iBolians, a confiderable addition to his forces, 
both 0f fea and land, he proceeded to the Hellef- 
pont, and pafied into Europe. Excepting fome ?!'^®'* 
^ild hords of Thracian mountaineers, all to the &1.7* 
confines of Greece already acknowleged fub- '•*®** 
jedion to Perfia. Macedonia had formerly 
bought its peace by fubmitting to the humiliate 
itig cerenjony of the delivery of earth and water. 

Tribute 
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^VH^* Tribute being ftow demanded^ the Macedoniatl 

%^,.,y^ prince feared to refufe. But the elements and 

*he barbarians, this time, flopped the progfefs of 

the Perfian arms. The fleet, aflailed by a ftorm, 

in doubling the promontory of Athos, ioil no lefs 

than three hundred veflels, and, it was reported, 

twenty thoufand men. In a fudden attack from 

the Brygian Thracians, the army fuffered Confi- 

derably, and Mardonius himfelf was wounded* 

The march could not be fafely profecuted vlrith-* 

out fubduing that people. This was effefted j 

but the feafon was then fo far advanced, and the 

fleet fo (battered, that it was judged expedient 

for the whole armament to return to winter in 

Afia. 

01.72.2, The firft objeft i« the next fpring wa.^ the 

^•C-49 1- little iland of Thafus, formerly the feat of. the 

1.6. c.Ve, principal Phenician faftory in the JEgean fca; 

^^^* barren in its foil, but rich by its gold mines, and 

ftiU more by thofe which its inhabitants pof- 

iefTed on the neighbouring continent of Thrace. 

To fecure themfelvesj rather than to offend 

ethers, the Thafians had lately employed a part 

cf their wealth in building (hips of war, and 

improving the fortifications of their town. An 

order came to them, in the name of the Per(ian 

king, to raze their fortifications, and to (end all 

then- (hips of war to the Perfian naval arfenal at 

Abdera* They obeyed. Then heralds were 

ient into Greece^ demanding of every city 

acknowlegement of fubjcction to Darius by 

the delivery of earth and water. Many 

towns 
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towns on the continent obeyed, and moft of the ^^^ ^* 
ilands '\ u*v-— / 

Greece was at this time fo divided by internal 
feuds, that had its united force born a nearer 
proportion to that of the Perfian empire, ftill its 
circumfiances would have fecmed to invite the ' 
ambition oF a powerful neighbour. The Thef- 
(alians, who (hould have guarded the northern Hcrodot. 
frontiert and the Phocians, occupying the center '*' ^' ^®' 
of the country, bore toward each other a hatred 
fo ftiarpened by the hoftilities of fucceffive ge- 
nerations, that no intercft could induce them to 
coalefce. The Thcbans, and with them alaioft 
all Boeotia, carelefs of an independency adverfe 
to peace, and little producing any happinefs, 
fub.riitted evenzealoufly to thePerfian commands. 
Athens, at declared war with -£gina, ftill nou- 
rilhed animofity againft Lacedasmon ; while, 
within Peloponnefus, the anticnt enmity of La- 
cedaemon and Argos had been revived and 
heightened by late events. 

It is an old obfcrvation, which the hlftory of 
nations gives frequent occafron to repeat, that 
circumftances in themfelves the moft trifling 
often produce the greateft events. The antient Hero(^ot. 
enmity between Athens and iSlgina, faid to ^ ^^ ^' ^*» 
have originated about a wooden ^atue, appears c. 49. 
to have contributed not a little to kad the ^ 



*' Herodotus fays AtL ; but he afterward excepts the little ^ 
i'aods of Seriphos, Siphnos, and Melos (i). Apparently he 
ihould alfo have excepted £ubo&a and Crete i or at leaft moft of 
their towns. 

(Ob. 7. c. 46. 
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Athenians to that determined oppofition to Perlia, 
and to that alliance of their ftate with Lacedse- 
mon, which together, in faving Greece from 
fubjeftion, gave the Grecian people to be what 
they afterward became. As foon as it was known 
at Athens that the -^ginetans had acknow\eged 
tiiemfelves fubjefts to Perfia, miniRers were fent 
to Sparta to accufe them as traitors to Greece. It 
was the charafter of the Spartan government to 
be cautious in enterprize, but unlhaken in prin- 
ciple, firm in refolve, and immoveable by- 
danger: Independency on any forein ftate was 
the great objeft of all its fingular inftirutions ; 
and far from bowing to a fuperior power, it had 
for fome time been not unfuccefsfuUy afpiring to 
dominion over others. The haughty demand of 
Perfia therefore could not but find at Lacedse- 
mon a determined refufal. Both there and at 
Athens the public indignation vented itfelf 
in barbarian inhumanity; the Perfian he^ 
raids being with ignominy and fcofEng put to 
death; at one place thrown into a pit, at the 
other into a well., and told there to take their 
earth and water. But the power of that vaft 
empire was fo really formidable, and in general 
opinion fo nearly irrefiftible, that to find Athens 
heartily difpofed to alliance in oppofition to it, 
would be efteemed by the Lacedaemonians a cir- 
cumftance the more fortunate, as the late enmity 
between the two commonwealths had been ex- 
treme. The Athenian ambafladors^ were ac- 
• cordingly v^ry favorably received at Lacedse- 
mon. Cleomenes> vehement in all his under- 
takings. 
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takings, Went hifhfclf to JEgina, intending; to ^f/jj' 
feize the perfons of thofe wHo had been forward u^-^^ 
in leading the peo|>lc of that iland to the ob- 
noxious mcafure. He '\fds oppiofed and pre- 
vented in his purpofc ; but n*d( without a re- 
markable acknowlegement of the aiutHdrity of 
the Spartan ftate. It was replied to hirti, * thai 

* he came meerly as an individual ; the /Egi- 
' netan people Would have obeyed a regular 

* order from the Lacedaemonian government/ 

But the differitions of the Grecian republics Hcrodot. 
among one another were not more adverfe to thd ^f^g^* ^'* 
general defence againft a forein enemy, thart 
the fpirit of party which divided each inter- 
nally4 Lacedaemon itfelf was violen'tly diftrafted* >• 
The two kings, D'emaratus and Cleomenes, hacf 
been long at variance. The former endeavoured!' 
to excite the leading men againft his c6llegue, 
abfeftt on public fervice. The laitter,' on his re- 
turn!, no longer keeping any meafure,' altertecf 
th'at Dcmaratus was illegitimately .born ; anrf in- 
couraging Leotychidas, the next in fuciceffion ci 
the f*rotIeid family, to claim' the drrbwn stgainft 
htm, fupported the pretenfion with aft his iritereft. 
The legitimacy of Demaratus's birrh'wa^ brought 
into reSfl doubt ; and' where the jadgerfieftt of 
fticn could not decide, reciourfe wag" had to the 
Delphian oracle, tlerodbtu?,- who is not fcru- Herodot. 
pulous of fpeaking freely of oracfes, tells, upon ^•^' ^'^^' 
this' occafion, vL very circumftantial ftory of 
bribery pradifed by Cleortenes to procure a re- 
fponfe from the Pythonefs favorable to his 
views; and' the report indeed appears; to have Paufan. 

G 2 found *'' *"*' 
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found general credit in Greece. Demaratus, in 
confequence of that refponfe, was immediately 
depofed. Finding then, hij fituation iikfome* 
and perhaps unfafe in. Sparta, he retired to the 
iland of Zacymhus; and being there ftill perfe- 
cutcd by Cleomenes, he fled to the Perfian court. 
Cleomenes, now unoppofcd in his meafures, 
^'•^ went, accompanied by Leotychidas, to -Slgina ; 
and fuch WaSi^the authority which reputation had 
acquired to thehr ftate, the ^ffilginetan govern- 
ment, generally haughty enough through pre- 
fumption in its naval force and the fecurity of its 
infular fituation, fubmitted implicitly to their 
commands.! en of the principal men of the iland 
were arretted and fent to Athens, there to 
remain pledges of the fidelity of the -ffiginetan 
pqople to the Grecian caufe. 

The early hiftorian, from whom almoft alone 
we have any authentic detail of occurrences in 
this age, has fo little regarded the order of 
events in his narration, that we are at a lofs to 
aflign to what he has left on the affairs of Argos, 
of fome importance in the confideration of the 
ftate of Greece, its juft fituation in all points 
in the feries of Grecian hiftory. At a period of 
his reign not fpecified, Cleomenes led a Lace- 
Herodot. dscmonian army into Argolis, furprized the 
iicq?*^^ Argians in their camp, and routed them with 
great flaughter. The fugitives took refuge in 
a confecrated ' wood, furrounding a temple. 
SiKh facred groves, frequent in Greece, were 
generally held in the moft fcrupulous venera- 
,, tion. Cleomenes himfelf hefitated at the pro- 
fanation 
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fanation which he meditated. But conformably ^^/j^^* 
to the fuperliition derived from ages before u-v-^ 
Homer, he regarded only the affront to the 
gods, confidered as unconnefted with any crime 
againft man, about which he bad no fcruple. 
Alluring fome of the Argians therefore from . 
their afylum, with a promife of ranfom, he put - 
them diredly to the fword ; and when his trea- 
chery was difcovered, and he could allure no 
more, paffion overbearing fuperftition, he fet 
lire to the grove, and thus the reft were deftroy- 
ed. Between the battle and the maifacre, fo 
large a portion of the Argian people periflied, 
that the flaves rofe upon the fcanty remainder, 
overpowered them, and for fome years com- 
manded the city. The fons however of thofe 
flain by the Lacedaemonians, whether humanely 
fpared, or by whatever good fortune efca{>ing, 
when they had in fufficient number attained 
manhood, expelled the ufurpers. Thefe never- 
thelefs poffeffing themfclves of Tiryns, a ne- 
gotiation infued, and a treaty of peace and. 
friendfhip was concluded. From the tenor of 
Herodotus' account the new citizens of Tiiyns 
feem to have deferved a better than their final* 
fete. War being renewed againft them, they- 
were put to the fword, driven into exile, or* 
again reduced to flaver3% ^ 

It was fuppofed that Clepmenes, after the, 
deftruftion of the Argian army, might have, 
taken the city, but his wild fancy led him ano- . 
ther way'\ Sending home the greater part of his 

G 3 forces, 

'4 A romantic dory is told by later writers of sr p^etefs, Tc* 
lefiUfty YfhOf at the head of the womeD, boy« and old men of 

Argos^ 
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force?, he went, attended by d, chofea cfcort, to 
the celebrated temple of Jujiq, near Mycenae, 
" ^ to facrifice there. The high prieft of the teni- 
ple reoionftrated that the hofy inftitute^ forbad^ 
fuch intrufion of a ftrangcr, Cleomenes, in the 
extravagance of hi§ indignation, that he, of the 
blood of Hercules, king and prieft, fl^ould be 
fo denied, caufed the high prieft to be fcourged 
by his attending Helots, perforxned the facrifice, 
and then returned to Sparta. The party in op- 
pofitioa to hin:i there were loud in complaint, 
pot of his violation of the laws of war ^nd of 
nations, but of his omiffioai to attack Argos^ 
which they iqiputed to corruption* A ftory., 
Hcradot. howcv^r, of a miraculous effulfion from the 
1.6. c. 8*. jjreafl: of the ftatue of the god whofe grove 
Cleomenes burnt, which, it was infified^ 
w^s an omen clearly indicating that Argos was 
^ot to be taken, fuSiced tq^ ftop the clajtnor, 
Rut after the expullion of Denuratus the. friexxds 
of th^t orincc procured evidence fo convi^ncinjg 
of the couupfion by whi(:h the oracle from 
Delphi ^ladj bcjen obtained whic^ occafiooed his 
dethrancnoent, thai: Cleomenes in alarm %4 
into Theilaly, The conteft of fad^ioi^is however 
gave hioi opportunity foon to return int;Q Pelo-. 
pbnnefus, ^nd in Arcadia he found pr formed 
a party fo ftrong that he propofed |9 ?3pcitc. 

.Argos, rcpjrllcd the affault of^ the tacedjcmcnia^s (i). Had.fach 
ft ftory had any credit in HcrodotuV age, he was not qf^ tem- 
per to leave it unnoticed* 

(j) Pau(kn. I ». C. zp; Pdyasn. Strat. I 7. c. 33. 

war 
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war againft his country. Fortunately his party ^ ^^ '^' 
in Lacedaeiiion regaining the fuperiority, pre- u..^^^.-^ 
vented that evil by procuring his recall to his 
throne. 

That wildnefs of Cleomenes, which had often Hcrodot. 
approached frenzy, at length became lading i;^-c-75« 
niadnefs, and he was put under confinement. 1.3. c.4. ^ 
In this fituation, obtaining a fv^ord from a He- Apoph!^' 
lot, appointed to guard him, he deliberatly cut ^ac. 
himfelf piecemeal- The fuperftition of all 
Greece took an intereft in this (hocking deed# 
It was .very generally attributed to the vengeance 
of the deity ; but for difFereint crimes, according 
to the various feelings and prejudices of the peo- 
ple of different dates. With the Athenians, the in- 
jury done to a temple and its facred precinct, in 
the invafion of Attica, was the oSenfive im- 
piety : the Argians, mod reafonably, afcribed' 
the divine wrath to the treacherous maffacre of 
their troops ; but, morq confidently, to tliofe 
offences, in the general opinion of the age, 
more apt to excite divine indignation ; the 
burning of the facred grove, and the affront 
done to their protecting deity Juno, in perforn^- 
ing facrifice contrary to the facred inditute, and 
in the injurious indignity to her pried. Thq . 
other Greeks, lefs anxious about thefe injuries 
and offences to particular people and their pe- 
culiar deities, held the facrilegious goUufion • 
with the Pythoncfs, which ruined his colIeguQ * 
Demaratus, to have been that, among the many ^ 
atrocious adts of Cleomenes, which mod called 
for the vengeance of the powers above. But 

G 4 the 
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^vn ^' ^^^ L^cedsemonians, with whom, according to 
i^_^^-_j a common principle of Grecian patriotifm, any 
breach of their own inftitutions was a greater 
enormity than the grofleft yiolation of laws, hu- 
man and divbc, affefting other flares only, im- 
puted the fatal frenzy to mecr drunkennefs ; a 
vice highly reprgbated and rarely feen at Sparta, 
but to which Cleomenes was addided, 

Thefe circumftances will not be deemed un- 
worthy objeds of hiilory, when coafidered as 
they tend to mark the ftate of Greece, and the 
temper of its people, at that important period, 
when her little commonwealths were firft aflaifc- 
ed by the tremendous might of Perfia. With 
^ ^ the fame view a petty war which infued between 
Athens and jEgina will deferve attention, The 
reader fliould call his eye upon the rqap, and 
fee there what JEgins. is : -tEgina was a formi- 
'Hero<!<^. dable foe to Athens. Its rulers, having made 
le C.85, ij^QiY peace with Leotychidas fo as to obtain his 
mediation with the Athenian government, were 
ftill denied the reftoration of their hofiages. 
Bent therefore upon revenge, rhcy intercepted a 
krge galley, in which many Athenians of rank 
were going to an annual religious feftival at 
- Delos, But ^gina, Lke all other Creciaa 
ftates, had its factions. The oligarchal now 
prevailed ; and Nicodronaus, a confiderable man 
of the oppoijte party, had found it prudent to 
retire from his country. The prefent opportu. 
fiity particularly invited to connevfl his interefl 
with that of Athens, always difpofed to favor 
d?niocracy/ A plan of furprize was concerted 

witU 
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with the Athenian adminiftratian, and Nicodro- ^^jS^* 
nius, who had many friends in the iland, made .u-v-^ 
himfelf mafter of that called the old town of 
iEgina, But the Athenians^ not 'pofleflirig a Herodot. 
naval force fufficient to cope with the jEginetah J;^- ^-^t 
fleet, had applied to Corinth, then in clofe Thucja. 
alliance with them, for a loan of twenty (hips, *•'•*•♦«• 
Thefe arrived a day too late; -the whole pro* 
jeft failed ; and Nicodromus, with many of bis 
adherents, imbarking, fled to Attica. The 
Athenians allotted them a fettlement near the 
promontory Sunium ; whence they made coxitis 
noal aflaults and depredations upon the ^giae* 
tans of the iland. The prevailing party ia 
^gina meanwhile vented revenge againft.the 
remaining perfons of the oppofite faftion, fo 
fhocking that in thefe times it appears hardly 
credible ; yet one circiirnftance only, of parti* 
cular afFront to a gqddefs, feems to have 
ftruck either the Greeks of that age, or the hif- 
torian in the next, as any peculiar enormity* 
Seven hundred citizens were led out at once to 
execution. One of them freeing himfelf from 
Hs bonds, fled to a temple of Ceres, and laid - 
fad hold on the gate. His purfuers endeavour- • 
ed to pull him away ; but, his ftrength baffling 
them, they chopped off his hands, and, thus 
mangled, led him to fuflTer death with his 
fellows. The -ffigiaetans were foon after de- 
feated in a naval ingagement. The Athenians 
then landed on the iland, and the -Sginetans 
froni Sunium were not likely to be advocates 
for mercy to cheir fellowcountrynien. Of a 

ihoufand 
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^.RAP- thoufand Argians wko had come to affift the 

^-^-^ -Sginetans of the iland, the greater part were 

ilaia. §tiU, with ;heir ihatiered navy, the Mgi^ 

netans attacked the. Athcman fle?t by furprizc 

and took fow gaileys. 
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SECTION IV. 

SfConS Terji'an Armament againfi Greeee under 
3,atis and Artaphernes:^ reduces the Hands of 
the Aegean : invades Attica. Battle of Mara^ 
than. , 

01.72. *• SUCH was the virulence of enmity among 

6.0496. the Greeks toward one another, at the very 

tim.e when the great ftorm was approaching 

from the Eaft, which threatened a final period 

to that independency of their little republics, 

\yhence arofe incitement and licence for thofe 

horrid violences. The fmall fuccefs of Mardo- 

nius, in his expedition, had probaWy afforded 

me^ns for intrigue to take effeft to his dilad- 

Hcrodot. vantage in the court of Sufa. He was recalled, 

L 6. c. 94, and the command at Sardis was given to Arta- 

plat/ phernes, fon of the late fatrap of that name, 

Mencx. ^y^j^ whom was joined Datis, a Median noble- 

p.240. t.i. ^ ^ . 

&dcLeg. man, probably of greater experience. Thefe 

p.698.t,2. gcr.erais alfo, leading a land-force from xhe in- 
terior 
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tenor prpvinces, ipet the ^eet on the co^ft of ^ ^^ ^* 
Cilicia. The ponqueft of Greece being the 
objeft, it vyas determined to ayoid the cir* 
cuitous march by Thrace and ^acfdoni^. A 
fufficiengy of ti:anfports haying been . colledtcdf 
the whole army, cavalry as well as infantry, 
were imbarked, and coafted Afia Minor as far 
as Samos. Thither the Jpni^n ^nd Molha 
troops an4 veffel^ were fummoned. All being 
affembled, the generals direded their courfiq 
acrofs the ^gea^i fea, firll tp Nascos. The in-i 
habitants of that iland^ notwithilandjng theic 
forraer fuccef^ful defence, d^ved nqt abide this 
formidable arn^arpent : quitting their city they 
fled to their piountains. The Perfians burnt 
the town, witi^ its tem,pks : th^ few Naxiaus 
who fell into their hands were m^,<^c flaves. 
The ^eet proceeded to the neighbouring ilands, 
receiving their fv^bmiiTion, and taking evcry^ 
where the children of the principal families for 
bollages. No oppofition was foynd till they 
arrived at Ca/yftus in Eubopa. The Cary- 
ftians, with more fpirit than prudence, declared 
they would neither jpin i,n hoftilities againft 
their neigbboprs and feUowcountrymen, nor 
^ive hoftages. Wafte of their lands, and fiege 
laid to their town, foon obliged them to com- 
ply with whatfoeyer jbje PerCan generals cbofe 
to command. 

The ftorm now approached Erctria. Punifli- Herod. 
pieat to that city was one of the declared ob- ["^' .„. 
JOTS of the armament. Little hope therefore 
could be entertained of good terms for the coni^ 

tnupity, 
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chap; niunity. In this defperate fituatioh of public 
^^^ ,^ affairs, temptation was ftrong for individuals to 
endeavour, by whatfocver means, to fecure 
thcmfelves. While therefore a deputation was 
fent by public authority to requeft affiftance 
frotn Athens, many of the citizens were for 
flying to the mountains ; others were difpofed 
' to betray the city to the enemy ; fome of theni 
thinking, perhaps not unreafonably, that befidc 
gaining for themf^lvts favorable terms, they 
might even leffen the horrors of capture to the 
city at large, by preventing the (hock of armsj^ 
and the further irritation of an irrefiftible foe. 
The Athenians fo far complied with the requeft 
made to them, as to direft that the four thou- 
fand colonifts, lately fent from Athens into 
Eubcea, ftiould affift in the defence of Eretria. 
. The aid would have been important, had the 
Eretrians been united in council and prepared 
for a fiege; or had there been any^reafonable 
profpeft of farther relief from the reft of 
Greece. But uiEfchines fon of Nothon, one of 
the principal citizens,, feeing defence hopelefs, 
advifed the colonifts, by a timely retreat, to re- 
serve themfelves for the proteftion of their na- 
tive country, which would next be attacked ; 
and which, if faved,* might ftill afford, poflibly 
. even to the- Erctrians, a refuge from PerGan 
oppreffion. The colonifts accordingly crofled 
to Oropus» and arrived fafe in Attica. The 
Perfians foon 'appeared off the Ererrian coaft. 
The little feaport towns of Choereas and -ffigilia 
were immediately abandoned, and there the 

army 
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army debarked. Among the Eretrians, the re- ^ ^y.^* 
folution had finally prevailed to defend the city, ^-.^y-.^ 
During fix days the Perfian aflaults were vigo* 
roufly oppofed. On the feventh the place was 
betrayed by two of the principal citizens. The 
temples were plundered and burnt : the inhabi- 
tants were condemned to flavery. 

The Perfian generals allowed but a few days ^crodoe. 
reft to their forces, before they croffed into Thucyd.. 
Attica; having Hippias, formerly tyrant of '^'^•59- 
that country, now of advanced age, it being 
the twentieth year from his expulfion, for their 
guide and counfellor. In this alarming fitua- 
tion of Greece, no meafures had been concert- 
ed for general fecurity. The Afian Greeks had 
been firfl fubdued. The Perfian dominion 
then extended itfelf into Europe, as far as the 
confines of Theflfaly. All the ilands had now 
fallen. Euboea, which might be reckoned an 
appurtenance of the Grecian main, was con- 
quered. The Perfian army paflTed the narrow 
channel which feparates them, and fl:ill no 
league for common defence feems even to have 
been propofed. On the capture of Eretria, a 
meffenger was fent from Athens to Lacedsemon 
with the news, and a requeft for afliftance. 
The Lacedjemonians readily promifed their ut- Hcrodot. 
mofthelp; but their laws and their religion, sfr^fb"^* 
they faid, forbad them to march before the full p. 399- 
moon, of which it wanted five days. As 
things now fl:ood indeed, probability of fuc- 
cefsful oppofition was Co fmall, that perhaps we 
ought not to impute to any bafe or unrcafonaMe 

felfiflinefs 
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^ vn ^* f^Ifilhriefs the tlutioh pf the LacedaemoniaA go* 



verriment, tho we fliould believe that policy or 
ii^refolution, more than religioti, detained their' 
Herodot. army. The meflenger however,* Pheidif)pides^ 
1.6.C.105. ^ runner by.profeffion, having performed his 
journey, with extraordinary fpeed, related a 
ftory on his return, which might be not uriavail-* 
ing to inrfpfire confidence into the Athenian po- 
pulace. As he was going, he fald, over the 
Parthenian mountain^ above Tegea rn Arcadia, 
the god Pan called to him by name. He flop- 
ped in obedience to the voice ; when it pro- 
ceeded, commanding hini to tell the Athe* 
nianS, ' That they were wrong in pacying no 
^ worfhip to' a deity fo well difpofed to them, 

* who had often ftrvcd them, and interideci 

* them farther favor/ 1 he worftiip of the 
god Pan was in confequence introduced at 
Athens. 

Herodot. There was fortunately at this time,* among 
fcfcq/°^' tlie principal Athenians, a man quantified both 
by genius and experience to take the lead on a 
momentous occafion, Miltiades, the expelled 
chief of the Cherfonefe. Miltiades had' hot^ 
irhmediately oii his retreat to Athene, fouhd it 
a place of fecure refuge : a pifofeeutiofi was 
commenced againft him for the crime of tyran- 
ny ^'. In another fe^fon^ however inxiefinire 
the crim.e, and however inapplicable every ex- 
ifting law to any ad of the accufed, a popular 

^^y. Herodor. 1. 6* c 104. • w. ^ 

• - aflembly 
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aflembly might have pronounced condemnation. ^ ^y.^* 
In thfe prefcnt crifis he was not only acquitted, u^iy^ 
bui, after the common manner of the tide of 
popular favor, raifed by the voice of the peo- 
ple to be one of the ten commanders in chief 
of the army '*. Immediate afliftance from 
Sparta being denied, it became a queftion with 
the ten generals, whether the bold ftep fliould 
be ventured of meeting the enemy in the field ; 
or whether their whole diligence ftiould be ap- 
plied to prepare for a fiege. It happened that 
opinions were equally divided ; ih which cafe, 
by antienc cuftom, the polemarch archoii was Herodoe. 
to be called in to give the cafti^ig voce. The 1-6. c. 109* 
argument attributed by Herodotus to Miltiades^ 
upon this occafion, not only tends very Yhtch 
to explain both the politics and the temper of 
the times, but accounts fatisfaclorily why £hat- 
able commander, contrary to every commor> 
principle of,defeniive war, was for rifering at 
once a decifive ingagement with an enemy irv 
number fo very fuperior. ' It depends upon- 

* you,' faid Mikiades in a conference with the 
polemarch Callimachus, * either to reduce^ 
^ Athens to flavery, or, by eftablifhing ' hef 

* freedom, to leave an eternal memory oi 

* yourfelf among men, more glorious than evert 
'' Harmodius and Ariftogeiton have acquired. 

* For never before, fmce the Athenians were a 

* people, did a danger like the prefent threaten 

Xir^Tny^ 'A^Wftrv a,iri^e^^, ai^«8«»j vtrl rZv ^ifjLOV* H*» * T 

' them. 
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^ YH.^* * them/ If, yielding to the Perfians, they are 

Km^^,,^ ' delivered into the power of Hippias, let it be 

*- thought what their fufFerings will be ; but if 

* they conquer, Athens will become the firft 

* city of Greece* Should they then, by your 

* decifion, be debarred from prefently inga- 

* ging the enemy, ^I well know that fadlion 

* will be dividing the minds of our citizens ; 

* and a party among them will not {cruple to 

* make terms with the Perfians, to the deftruc- 

* tion of the reft. But if we ingage before 

* any corrupt difpofition prevails, the gods 

* only difpenfing equal favor, we are able to 

* conquer.* The polemarch yielded to this 
argument. 

The Perfians had now, for two or three ge- 
nerationsj been accuftomed to almoft uainter- 
ruptcd fuccefs in war. They had many times 
engaged the Greeks of Afia and Cyprus ; and 
tbo the aiicounts come to us from Grecian hif- 
torians only,- yet we read of no confiderable 
defeat they had ever fufFered, except .once in 
Caria ; when, by the abilities of Heracleides of 
Mylaffa, their general Daurifes was furprized 
lamcmg defiles. The army under Datis and Ar- 
taphernes therefore advanced toward Athens, 
confident of fuperiority to all oppofition in the 
field. Herodotus does not mention their num- 
Corn.Kcn. ^^^'^* According to Cornelius Nepos, they 
v.Miiiiad. were a hundred thoufand effedtive foot, and tea 
thoufand horfe ; a very large force to be tranf- 
P'at. ported by fea from Afia : yet Plato, meaning 
probabjy to include the feamen and the various 

multitude 



Uenex. 
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^^(jpititwde of attendants . upon Afiatic troops, s E c Ti 
tails the whole armament five hundred thou- tJnrUi 
fand ; and Trogus Pompeius^ ^ftccprding to. his 
epitomizer Juftinj did not fcruple to add a juftin. . 
huiulred thogftnd rijore. Herodot\is has not ^' *' ^' '• 
yeiiturcd ..eitbfer. to rjsport the nupibers which 
the Athenians brought into the field : ,Ji9 only 
fays that they 1vei:e very inferior to the Per- 
fians J and ,httt writers .have not lefs contradift- 
ed probability in ^imit^ilhlhg the .Grecian than 
in exaggerating the Perfian forc.e, Accordkig 
to Nepos and IPaufantias, the Athei^ians were Com.Nep. 
only nine thowfahdi and the Platasans, Joining p^^l^^^' 
theni. yfHh the whpl* ftrength Qf their little liocao, 
comtn^iiwealthj added only oile thoufand. But 
fuf&cien(..uflurance remains to us, that Attica 
wa? capable of raifiijg a.. greater force, and 
upon fuch an envergeficy ^it would exert its ut- 
itioft'^ The genius of Milti«des however, r%- 
VoL. II. H iher 

'7 Faufahias fays that the battle of Marathon. iira^, the firft oo* 
ca^on^ upon Avhich the Athenians admitted flav^s to milittnr 
fervice(i); meaii.iftg ^obably to'fcrViefe with tjxc freemen in th« 
heavy iaf Aitry ; becattfe it appears ^rom Herodotus to hav« beefc 
the ordinary j>radice to make flaV/es do datj as light ti^ps« It 
fc^ma a necefiTary Jnfere»ce» what^ we iqi^ht other^tfe iiiJeei 
naturally fuj^ppfe,' that th6 utthbfl ftrengt]^ of Athens was exert* 
cd upon that occafion. But eleven years ^Cter^ at the battle of 
Platsa; wheii the immediate danger to the Athenian people wM 
much lefs prel&ngy and when a coniideraile part 6^ tkeir force 
Was ferving aboard tht &eet» the Atheman troops iu the confc* 
(ierate army were eight thoufancjf heavy foot/ Attendled, by a|i; 
eqtial numbjrr of light-armed flaves (ij. Indeed at the time rf 
the battle of Marathon, the accel&on to the Athenian /orces from 

(t) 1 1, c, 3*. (t) Heredot. I 9. c, rf8, i^. 
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^vu ^* *^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ftrength of Athens, appears upipiS 
>l^ ^^^ this occafion the (hining inftrament in the hand 
of Providence for the prefervation of Greece. 
It was no feafonr for ceremony : abilitites, where- 
ver they were confpicuous. Would of courfe 
have the lead. Of the nine cofiegues of Mifc- 
Herodot. tiadcs five ^avc up "their days of eonitliaQd to 
Piuurch.* him; and by their means he had' ^tOAjoritf 
Ari&id. nof votes among tfrc tern T hus flie e^retne in- 
conveniences, to which the. Athenian fyftesn^ lay 
open, were ih a great degree obviated: f and 
the unitf, indifpenfabte to rhe advantageous' 
conduct of miKtary bufinefs, was 'eftabli(hed. 
Mikiades, to his other advantages, joined that^ 
of having ferved with the Perfian3» He knew" 
the compofition of their armies,^ the traiper 
of then* troops, and;? the ordinary fyftem of 
thdr gederals^ The Greeks, whofe depend^ 
ance was on their heavy-armed foot^ formed in 
'«he deep order of the phalanx, ufually began 
an ingagement with a few difcharges of miflilc 
weapons, and therf prefently came to clofe fight 
Vith their long fpears. The Perfians naade 
more ufe of the bow, /^d lefe of the fpeari 

the colomfts lately rctiiifncd from'Eubda, \(rould, according^ t9 
'Herodotus, be fcarcely Icfs than fouf thoufand men. The fame 
author informs U8 that the inhabitants of the Iktle iiand of Kaxos, 
after the cxpdfion of a powerful party, formed no lefs thair 
eight thoufand regular heavy-armed foot (3). Upon the whole 
we cannot fuppofe the regular Grecian forcea at Marathon fewer 
than fourteen or fifteen thoufand, and tlie light-armed, flave* 
and others, would be at leaft an equal, and probably a muctr 
*grcatcr*number. 

(I) Heroddlr 1 5. e. jo, 

Jrhicfi 
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"^vhich with them was (horter than tho Gr6ciart ^ \y^* 
fpear, and they depended tnucK updn their ca- mri^^ 
Valry, of which the GrcieH (excepting the iTheffsl- 
iians) from the nature dt their country tould 
h?ive little. The defenfive armour ^Ifo* of tH^ 
Perliari infantry was inferior td the Grecidn. Hfe-, Hcrod9t. 
rodotus has marked the ditference in a fpeech of ^•5*^*4iv 
Ariflragoras the Mileiian to tbfe Lacddsemonian 
•affembly : * The Perfiahs go td Sattie/ he fays; 

* carrying Bdws and fliort fpeirs, and wearing 

* ftockings and turb'ins.* The Greeks carried 
long (pears add f^otdsi ^rid wore greaves and 
helmets**. 

The Periian generals, giiidiid oy Hipplas, had Hcrod.i $. 
thofeh their place of debarkation on the eaftern ^p^®^**!^'' 
toaft oi Ahica; iiear WaratHori. Thtre on land- L4. <;. 5«» 
liig they were at dhce in a plain in which taValry l*,^ c.^'^. 
might aft; and the way w Athens, between' the Wheicr's 

° ' Jour, int© 

_ " . ..,'..„ / 'Grcacc, 

»• Xichjlw, who is faid himfelf to ha^e foilgJit at Marathon, ^* 6« 1* 

at Saiamis, i^nd at Plataa, adverts in fcveral pafla^cs of his tragedy ^_^*""p * 

of .The Periians to this difference of Weapons. The chorus fpcak- qJ^^cc 

ing of Xerxes fays : c. 34, Ini 

S^cnreftf^f^y "Apj^ p: 129^ ed. H. Stephi 

Afterward the chara^leriilical weapons are put for the nationi wb,(f' 
bore them i 

n^E^tf Tofoo fvfJM TO imSfi 

a£d; ibU farther, Atofla a&ing cdncefning-the Athc^niantj 
ftie chorut anfwers 1 

H t m^fm^ 
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^ VH ^' niountains Pentelicus^ and^ tirileflus, was lefe di^-» 
4,,,^^,.^ ficult than any other acrbf? tb^ heights which at 
fome diftancc fiirround thafc city. The intire 
command which they poffefled of the fea, made 
it neceffary for Mikiades to Wail for inielligence 
where they would mak<5 their defcent. They had 
6 Ofiob. thus landed their whole force without moleftation^ 
Ann.Thu. ^qJ ^^^e already in pofleffion of the plainfy when 
the Athenian aiflfny appeared liponf tfie^hidh above. 
But this plain was narrow: preffed between thr fea; 
cfaftward^andthe hills weftward, and clofedateach 
extremity, on the north by a marfh, on the fouth 
by the hills verging round and meeting the fea^ 
• Miltiades, on view of the ground and of the 
enemy, determined to attack. The firft objefty 
in ingaging ABatie arg^ies, was to refift or to 
render ufelefs their numerous and lexGeUent ca- 
valry ; the next to prefent them from profiting 
by their fuperior ikill ia the ufe of miffile wea- 
pons* The former might have been obtained by 
waiting atflcJng the hills : but there the heav'y- 
armed Greeks would have been helplefs againlt: 
the Perfian archers ; whofe fleet, whofe numbers, 
and wh^fe weapons wQuld inal^le them to attack 
on any fide, or on all fides, or, avoiding a battle^ 
to proceed to Athens. It was in a plain only 
that they could be forced to that mode of in- 
gagement in which the Greeks had greater 
praftice, and for which their arms were fuperi- 
orly adapted ; and the narrow plain of Marathon 
ft odot ^^^ peculiarly favorable. Confined however as 
1.6. cm. the ground was, the Athenian numbers were ftiU 
infufficient to form a line equal to that of the 

enen^y^ 
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enemy, and in all points competently ftrong, 
SDeeiding therefore inftantly his choice of diffi- 
culties, Miltiades extended his front by weaken- 
ing his center* Daring valor indeed, guided by 
a difcernment capable of profiting from every 
momentary opportunity, could alone balance 
the many difadvantages of his circumftances* 
Finding then his troops animated as he wiflied, 
he iffued a fudden order to lay afide miffile cm, 
weapons, to advance running down the hill, and 
ingage at once in clofe fight. The order was . 
obeyed with the utmoft alacrity. The Perfianis, 
more accuftomed to give than to receive the at- 
tack, beheld, at firft, with a difpofition to ridi- 
cule, this, as it appeared, mad onfet. The effeft 
of the (hock however proved the wifdom with 
which it had been concerted. The Afiatic horfe, 
fortnidable in champain countries by their rapid 
evolutions, -but in this confined plain ii^cumbere4 
with their own numerous infantry, were at a lofs 
How to a€l "^ Of the infantry, that of proper 
Perfia almoft alone had reputation for clofe fight. 
The reft, accuftomed chiefly ta the ufe of miffile 
weapons, were, by the rajridity of the Athenian c* lu* 
charge, not lefs difconcerted than the horfe. 
The conteft was however long. The Perfian in- 
fantry, fucceflbrs of thofe troops whot under the 
great Cyrus, had conquered Afia, being pofted 
^- ■ ... . . 

^P No account is given by Herodotus of aqything dqne by the 
Feriian horfe^ t}io he fpeaks of it as numerous, 'the detail how« 
ever which he afterward g^yet of anions of the Perflajv cavalry 
previous to the battle of Plataea, together with erery defcription 
4»f the freld of Marathon, fuftciently accou^^s for their ina,^0|^ #r 
)gUf5jc2Lcj there*. 

U3^ »« 
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f ^^?- in ;l;e center of their army, ftoocj the vehemetuce 

^..^.^y^ of the onfet, broke the we^k part of the Athenian 

^ne, i^nd pnrfued far into the country. The 

ip- U3. Athenians, after great pfForts, put • both the 

enemy*§ wln^s to flight ; i^nd had the prudence 

not to follow. Joining ther^ their divided forces, 

they tnpt the conquering center of the Perfiaii 

^rmy, returning weary from purfuit ; defeated 

it, followed xo the (hore, and aniid the confufion 

of imbarkatioq^fpadc? great flaughter. They took 

c. 117. fcyeh galley?. Thp Persians loft in all fix thou- 

^. 1I4,. fand four hundred men. Of the Athenips, only 

one hundred and pinery-two fell; but among theni 

ivcre the polemarch Callimachusi, Stefileos one 

of the ten generals, pynaegeirus, brother of thq 

poet ^chylus, and other mei^ of rank, whq 

had been earneft to fet an eifample of valor on 

this trying occafion. The bigheft praife of valoc 

>yas liQweyer very equally earned by the whole 

aVmy, wlipfe juft eulogy will perhaps beft be efti- 

piated from an qbferfatioi> of the original hifto- 

^, Mi» J^ian : ^ The Athenians who (ough^ af Marathon,^ 

fays Herodotus, t weyp the firft anipng thq 

* Greeks known to h^vg yf^ ^^i^^Wgi fp^ ^^9 
^ pVf pofe of cqming at once to clofe fi^ht ; ^nd[ 
f they \yefe the firft who withftood (^n %\ie field.) 

* even the fight of the M^ian drefs^ and o( thq 
f men who ^e4r ii; ; for liiithertp the very name 
' of Medes an4 Perfians had be?n ^ terror to the 
t Greeks %! ' ^' . 

*9 Thofe honcft confellions of Hcrodo^u^j vyftich hft y? giv^n (<j 
Audh offence^ to Plutarchi we find aill ix^ore or lefs conJ^zned b^ 
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Sachisthe account given of this celebrated ^ ^^^'^* 
day by that hiftorian^ who lived near enough to 
the time to have converfed with eyewitaeflTes **• 
ItismodeH: throughout^ and bears general marks 
both of authentic information and of honed ve- 
racity* The finali proportioa of the Atheniaa 
ilain perhaps appears leaft confiftent xwith the 
other circumftaaces. Yet it is countenanced by 
authentic accounts of various battles in different, 
ages, and particularly by thofe in our own 
hiftory, of Crecy, Poitiers, and above all, of 
Agincourt. When indeed tjie whole front oi^ 
the foldier was covered with defbnfive armour, 
ilaughter feldom could be great, but among 
broken troops, or in purfuit. We are -however, 
told that aps^it of the Athenian army was broken. 
If it mjg]^ jbe allowed to the hiAorian at all to. 
wander from pofitiy^ authority,, the known abi- 
lities of Miitiadj^, and his acquaintance witK 
the temper and formation of the Periian army,^ 
added^to the jcircumfkance^ of the ad ion, would 

the elder Vritere of bighcft anthojrity. Thus Plato : *Ai J) yy5/*dn' 

futynfAot yim xaroA^i^fJLifn ^ i Ot^y AfX^* ^enexea. p. ^49.. 
*^^ There are two ez{>reifions in Ei« iixth book (1 ) which havt 
been UDderftood by fonae to import that he h^d hiipfelf converfed 
with Epizelus fon of Cophagoras^ w|i>o h%d been deprived of hi$ 
^yefight^ acicordiag to his owiLaccount* %n a«Yery extraordinary- 
manners during the action at Marathon ^ but the critics -feem to 
hare/deterniioed that thofe expreffions mean no more than that 
I fhe hiftoriaii had heard the accopnt of Epizeius reported by otheri-' 
(z )• Bat Herodotus, having been born, according to the chrono* 
Rogers, only fix years after the battle of Marathon^ ^^ff}^ very pof« 
^bly. ha«% conreried with peribns prefent at it. 

(f ) c- 1»7« (?) Secnotr 14. p. 49J- 9f Wc^eJiog^s edition. 

^ . H 4 . . > almqft 
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^ Vii ^* alaiofl: warrant a conjefturc that the flight of his 
v j^^^ , ^ weak center was intended ; purpofely to lead the 
flower of the eneniy^s forces out of the battle, and 
fiitigvie them with unprofitable purfuit. The deep 
. ' brder in which the antients fought, would per- 
haps <nake ^ fucli * a ftratagem hot top hazar4ou s 
iPor daring prudence, under ui-gent.ncccfStjp pf 
nfking much. Writers whp have followed He- 
rodotus, in defcribirig this niemorable day, haVe 
abounded with cyi^eht fiftion, ias well 51s with 
fulfome panegyric of the Atheiiians, ?tnd ohfurd 

obloquy on their enemy**, ' ' • - ' ' ' "• 

' Still, however, after the defeat at Marathon^, 
ihit: Perfian armament wa^very formidable ; not 
wks Athens, irtimediatqly by its glorious viftory^ 
delivered 'froni the danger of that fubverfipri 
c 1 15, '^ith Which it had been threatened. The Perfian 
V.^' commander, vdoybling Gape Sunium, coafte4 

the fouthern ftiore of Attipa, pot ^yithout hope 
of carrying the'cjtiy By a fudden afTault. But the 
Athenians had a genferafeqijal to his arduous 
office. Aware of what might be the enemy*^ 
ici^entiqn, Mjltij^d^s midf^ ^ rapjd mjirf h witfi ^ 
large part of his fprces ; and when the Perfians 
arrived off the port of Phalerutti j' ' they faw axi 
Athenian army inc^mped on the hilt' of Cynq- 
fargei whic|i overlooks it. They caft 'wchor ^ 

^ . ** The extravagance of Juftln'« wie may leffen ouk regret for 
the lofs of the great work which he ha« cpitomiied. Had Hero- 
dotus, among all his mufes, given one ronoace fo abfiird as Jullin'si 
a<9Count of this battle, he mightiiave deferred fome ^portion of the 
abufe with which calumny has (ingularly loaded him* Am6ng latei^ 
futhors the concife narrs^cire of Cornelius ^eposisby farmoA de^ 
f<9rving attention,! ... * • , i '" ■ * ' 
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^ut, without attcinpting anything, weighed again ^ \^J^ 
and fleered for Afia. They carried with them VrN~« 
their Eretrianprifoners, who were conduced to 

the great Icing at Sula/ The humane Darius c.ix?: 
fettled them on an eftate his private property, ^t 
Ardericca in the province of Ciffia, about twenty- 
four miles from his capital; where their poft'e* ^^^ 
rity, for centuries, retained charafteriftical marks Phiioftm, 
of a European origin. ^^'' ^^^^ 

On the next day after the' battle, a body of Herote. 
two thbufahd Lacedsemoniari auxiliaries a^iyed. iVp^:,^'"^ 
They had marched inftantly after the full of the ^*j^* 
fnoon, and had To prefled their way, that they f'"v^ V 
^xc faid to have reached Athens in three day5 
lifter leaving Sparta, tho great part of the yoad 
was over ^ mountainous country, and the com- 
puted diftance at leaft ^ hundred and twenty 
Englilh miles *% Difappointt^d, both for th^m- 
felves and for their commonwealth, to have fo 
miffed their ^har? in an aftion which could not 
but'rcfleft uncpmfnon glory ^ on thofe who ha4 
partaken in it, they would however proceed t9 
the field, to view tlie flain of that enemy who 
BOW for the firft tithe had come from fo far to at- 
tack Greece, $nd whom report made univerfally 
fo formidat^lei Having gr^t^fied jfheir curiofity, 
they returned to Laccd^fmon, not without be- 
llowing thofe praifes which Athenian valor had 
% fairly eajried. Tho the force thus fent fb late, 
was apparently very finall, both for tl^c urgency 

^>3 The diftance, acccrding to Ifocratcs, was twelve hundred 
Grecian ftadia> which, at eight ftadia to the mile would be a hun- 
'^red and fifty mileS| ^ ten ftadiai a hundred and twenty. 

C': :•,• ^ - , .....:■ :..... of 
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^ vn.^'' ofthcoccafionand fpr th^ ability of Lac^dx^ 
mon, yet the pretence <^ j:eligion, and the zeal 
fiiown in tbe rapidity of the m^cb, were accepted 
is cjpcufes; aad it does not appear that the 
Athenians at the time, or their orators or writers 
jafterward, imputed any blame tp tl)c Jlraceda.^ 
^onian government or people. 



SECTION V, 

growing Ambition of Athens. EffeHs of Party ^fpirit 
at Mbe^f. Extraordinary honors to the memory of 
Harmodlus and AriJiQ^ekm* Jmfeaebrfient and 
^ath qf^dttadts^ 

I T is particularly in the nature of deraocrati-* 
cal govcnacncnt for ambition to grow with fuc* 
cefs. No fooner wefe the Athenians deUvered 
by the viAory of Marathon fcoin impending de* 
ilruftion, than they began lo^medit^te conqueft, 
Herodot. Almofk all the ilands of the JEgeaa were ob^ 
& fcq.'^*' noxioys for th^ir ready fubmiffit^n to the Perfiai^ 
v.Mlitiad* f"'^"^^^? i ^^^ f^^9 ^ven for their exertions in 
the.Perfian caufe.^ Miltiades was fent wjth fevent j 
fcipis to exaft fines from them for #heir delin- 
quency ; and, as far as might be,,uiing the newly -# 
acquired naval power, in imitation of the prafticc 
of'L'acedsetnon on the continent/ to reduce then\ 
under the authority, or at ieali the influence o^ 

the 
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|h(? Athenian government. . Paro? refifting, fiegq 5 EC T, 
was laid to its principal tqwn ; l)uj: ii^ twenty-fix 
dnys no in^preffion was .n:)ade. Milpiades theii. 
himfelfd^ngeroully wqundcd, led baik his ar- 
mament to Athens;j v^ithout having effeifled any- 
Ithingy according to Herodotus^ but (he rayagq 
<>f that one iland* 

Athene has been accufed of black ingratitude 
and grofs injuftice for the treatment of this great 
man which inunediately follo>v^d. It has been 
endeavoured, qn the ptljer hq^nd, by the zpalou^ 
partizan^ of demofratical ru^e, to juftify hi§ 
^oom on thofe fevere principles of patriotifin 
which deny all rights to individViaU, where but; 
^ fufpicion of public intereft interferes. But who- 
ever will take the pains to coaneft the defultory 
but boneft narration of Herodotus, may find^^ - 
and everything remaining Ct*om Thucydidesj 
Xenophon, Ifocratei and all th? orators any way 
relative to the fubjeift, will cqnfirm it, that nei- 
ther ingratitude, nor p^triotifm, decide^ the ma- 
jority in the Athenian aflembly upon this occa- 
'fipn ; party-fpirit w^s ftjU lb? gre^t; mover of 
iheir politico. 

It has been i^i4 hy Hgrodotus, aiid repeated. Herod >t. 
l?y Thucydides, that, not Hafmqdivis and Ari- xhucV", 
ftogeiton^. ^s the Y"lg^r ^ their time believed,, l-V ^•**^' 
i)ut jhe iVlcm^ponid fadion delivered Athens c. 53/5^ 
irom the tyranny oJF the Peififtratids. But a paity ^^* . 
which had fb Jong diredted the affairs of the' 
coi^monwealf h, and fo wifely, fo, virtuoully, and 
Jo beneficially "as that o( the Pcififtratids, woulci 
be too firmly and extcnfivcly rooted tb be at oncq 
^ " : J s annihilated 
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^ vl^^' annihilated by the expulfion of ks chiefs. Thi? 
Alcmaonids had beyond alt things to dread the 
teflux of popijlarity toward that party; and it 
feems therefore to have been a ftudied policy to 
hold out jhe names of Harmodius and Arifto- 
geiton to public eftcem, while nothing wa3 left 
untried to brand the tnemory of the Peififtratid' 
adminiftration. Hence tlie very extraordinary 
honors paid to the memory of the affaflSns bif 
Hipparchns : hence the mere revenge of a prw 
vatc cjuarrel elevated to the dignity of tyran^ 
nicidc and affertion of public liberty.' The cele- 
fcr^tion of the deed by fongs was made a regular 
part of the ceremony of the great feftival oiF Pa- 
hathensea. The cuftom was introduced, even at 
private entertainments, always to fing the fong of 
Harmodius and Ariftogeiton *♦. Statues of the 
patriots, made by the ableft artifts, at the public 
cxpence and of the moft coftly materials, were 
crefted in different places of greateft refort in 
the city ^. It was forbidden, by a particular law, 
to give their names to flairejn^ Obfequics were 
jip^nted to be periodtcally- performed to their 
inemory, under the direction of tl^e polemarck 
archon; Particular honors, privileges, and emo- 
iunients were decreed to their families. And to 
conclude all, in ^error to future invader^ of 

?f This ftng, the moA ^mieat. compofition of its kind extant;^ 
wzy be fee^y with ai%. elegant Latin tranflation^ in Biihop Lowth'^ 
LeAures on Hebrew Poetry \ and an elegant Enfflifli trandation^ 
fb which the tu^ of expreiStm of the original has been very hap« 
fily imitated, i& aJjxoDg the pckm'i of Mr. Pyc. 

»^ The Uborious Meurfius, in his Peififtratus, has coUeftcd ac- 
<|^viitU ©f maoy of ttiefe ^lies from various anticat authorsl 
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Jjubfic liberty, but principally in terror to the s^^T, 
living enemies of the Alcmseonid party, promifts 1.,,,^',^ 
were held out, by public authority, that future 
fufferers in die caufe of freedom (for by tljut fa* 
cred namc.the Akmaonids defcribed their owa 
caufe) Ihould be equally honored with Harmo- 
dius and Ariftegeiton. Attention to thefe cir. 
cumftances, as eflfeAs of party, is ncceffary for 
underftanding, in any degree^ the domeftic 
politics of the Athenian commonwealths 

The glory of Miltrades, dimini(hing the ton^ 
fequence, excited the envy of the Alcmaeonid5* 
Herodotufi mentions a report that they had gone Hero3i««' 
lb far as to hold a traitorous correfpondcncc with ^•^•^*»«** 
ihe Periians under Datis and Artaphernes, aa^ 
•communicated intelligence to them by fignal»« 
He profefTes indeed that he thought this ipcrq- 
dible ; and the circulation of fiich a report may 
jperhaps beft be confidered as one among innu* 
raerabk proofs how bufy, and how virulent, ia 
calumny fajdbion was at Athens **. On the Other 
hand, the ill will of the Alcmseonids to Miltiades 
did not remain dubious. The fecurity of the 
commonwealth, Which that great man's abilities 
had procured, had made thofe abilities lefs im« 
mediately ncceffary; and his failure at Paros 
' aSbrd^ means of ruining him with a fickle mill- 



^^ Narr^tafh fibi, vel ab !l(ii> fcripto mandatam> Athenlenliuni 
i|uorumdain, fufpicio&eni tot argumentU repelltt Herodotus, ut ia 
kis etiam vexandis modum exceffifle vtdeacur Piutarchust de 
^erod. Malign. Valck en. not. ap. WelTel. Herodot. i. 6. c. lai. 
Plutarch has indeed throughca|t that treatife exceeded all neafure 
«^ i-cafon, and little regarded argument* 

tltudti 
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titude, pofleflfed of defpotic authority. Xan- 
tjiinpus, 6ne of the principal mep of Athens; 
Herodot. who had married a niece of Megaclfes, the 
& [^'el^^' greit opponent 6f Peififtratus ind chief bf the 
£cp°*v. l^oufe of Alcm^on, condtlfted a capital accufa- 
toltiad. tiori againft him.- When Miltiade^ wis to ^n- 
. fwer before the people, he was {6 ill fftrrri Itis 
wound as to be tinable to rife frbrii his becj. Id 
his bed therefore he was brought into the affem- 
bly, where he lajr, a meliiicholy fpeftaclc, while 
his t^iife was pleaded by his friends. Kte was^ 
acquitted 6f tdpitai offence, but cdndfemned ifi 
k fine of fifty talents, abote twelve thoiilatid 
pounds fterling ; and being unable irtimediately 
io pay fuch a fum^ it was pfopofed by his oppo- 
nents, arid B,&.\iA\\j drdered by the affembly, that 
he fhould be earried,* ill as he ^as, to the* coni- 
Inoft prifoh. But the ptytanis, whofe office it wai 
to execute the fetef e injun'Stion, indignant at the 
unworthy treatment of i man to whom his country 
Cwed fo nluch, had the courage to' difobey^ 
Within a few daj^s, i. mottification in the 
wounded limb brought Miltiades to hisi end i 
fci the fine, rrgoroufly eiafted frotn his fsmilyi 
*as piaid by his fyn Cimon '\ 

/. «^ Cornelias Nep6s,HPlutar^h, VderitfS.Maximus; ind Juftiti^ 

*all affirm^ that Miltiades was thrown intoth<i common prifon^andt 
died there ; and they add fome' circirmftanees t6 improve the (lory* 
On fueh a concdrretice of authority, I thought myfelf warranted 
to report the fimple circumftatfce (tho Herodotus ka^ omitted 
mention of it) that Miltiafdes died in prifon. But looking itftcr 
Bayie*s Dictionary, in the article Cimon, Ifotiind this paffage : 
^ Herodote, parlant du proces de Miltiade, ne dit rien,' ni de W 
* prifon du pert, ni de la prifon du fils ; & ilinfinuc clairement 
« c[uc Mihiadrnc fut pdkt eibprilonn^ 3;* aUd a little farther thii 

quot«tia«( 
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quotation from Plato t MiXr«ti^ ^y rh u M«ef »0A^ i^ ti 0afiifif S S C T. 

l/tCaXtTf i^^'ftfl^rrb* xft), u i/A hci rh v^wn^ hWi&tj Sa ( >)• 

Upoa reconfidering the matter, I entirely agree with the learned 

and ingenioufcritic that it is clearly implied intheactouat ofHe«% 

todotus, that neither Atittiadea nor Cimoa was imprlfoned (a); 

and ]^lato*s teftimony fo confirms this, that I do not heittate to je- 

jea thertports of th« liter writers. BayJe traniUtel ^ji^^^^ 

I think pro|»crty, le Cachot. Originally thatt word is faid to have 

been the natfte of a deep pit in Attica, which^ in early times^ waa 

^e4l as a place for oTp&al pnniftmtat/ by throwi^i^ crimdnals' 

headlong u!pon (harp ftakeS fixed a< the bottom. That cruel mode 

M esecution '#as, we are told^ by the advice of an oracle (3), kfter* 

ward dUiifed, and the pit was filled ; the name aev^theietk re^ 

maining apparently as 1^ common term for a dungeon. 

(i) Pht tkiip (t) b. iit. i|6. (}) Schel, in Aat Arlitcidi. t* 4}!. 
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Chapter viil 

The Hiftory ojf GREEfcE from the Acceffioii 
of XERiis to thd Throrie of Persia 
till the Conclufion of the iirft Campaign 
of that Monareh's Expedition againit 

Greece. 

•/ . > ■ • ^ , • • ~ ■ ' * ■ . 

^ StCTION I. 

Jaccejton of Xerxes to the throne of Perjta. lifi^ 
inenfe Preparations of ih'e Court of Perjia foi^ 
Conqueji in Europe i Jdjewtly of the Army at 
Sardis, and of the Fleet in ihJe Helkfpont. March 
ijf the jirmy* Mujler of the 4rmy. , Arrivdt 
af the Arntf and Fleet dt ^berme in Mace-* 
ddniai ' 



H^ 



'EROJbOTUS relates fbme anecdote^ at- 
tributihg to Darius an acrimohious re- 
fcntmcnt igainft Athens, ^ery repugnant to his 
£rcK|t. geBcral ch^taftir, as it ftih4s marked by authors 
Ferf* of iiighfeil tredit, and even bj what that 
. hiftorian hirijfelf has r?pofrt?d, ^^idently oh bet- 
ter authority. Afii^ lie adds, was agitated iof 
Henriot* three years by preparations for a fecond ^xpidi- 
fcftql*' tioR into Gree<fe, to revenge the difgrate of 
Marathon. Prudence, perhaps^ nbt lefs thart 

honor^^ 
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fionor, would require the attempt ; but three * ^p 'T. 
years cduld not be neciflary to the refour- u-y-j 
ces. oiF the Perfiah .empire for fuch a purpofe ; 
and more important objefti in the mean time 
called the attention of its rulers* £gypt revolt- 
ed ; and a dangerous difpute, about the right 
of fucccflion to the throne^ arofc between the 
fens of Darius. That nionarcb had the fatif- 
fa<fkion to fefc the fucccffion amicably fettled ia 
favor of Xefies, tiis fon by Atoffa daughter of 
Cyrus, in preference t6 elder fons by a for- 
mer marriage : but he died foon after, leaving. Ol 73.4: 
Eg}^pt to be recovetfed, and Greece to be pu- B.C.485. 
hifhed, by His fucceffot. The former bbjed was i.7!c.-7?' 
accompliflied in the fecond year of the reign of 
Xeries : the other feeros to have been for fomfc 
time ncglededi 

But the Perfidn§ had not yet IForgotfen the 
tharaftcr, which their fathers had Supported, of 
a warlike arid conquering people- They were 
not accuflomed to infults within their dominioa 
like that of the burning of Sardis; and ftill lefl 
to defeats In the field like that of Marathon. 
We cannot fuppofe Herodotus often well in* 
formed df intrigdes about the jerfon of the 
great king; but we may believe what he puts 
as a remark irito the mouth of Xerxes, ' that it Herod^^.' 

* had not been the cuftom of the P^rfians w be 1. 7. di 

* qiiiet/ Nor is it to be doubted but there ^^^'^* 
^otild be riaen about that prince ready to incou- 
hge an idei, natural enough to t youth inhe* 
Htitig fuch immenfe power from a race of con-* 
^uerors, that it became him alfo to be a cOn- 
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^vrn^' queror, that it became him ftill to inlarge the 
^i^^,,^^ bounds of his vaft empire, and to emulate the 
military fame of Darius, of Gambyfes,* and even 
of the great Cyrus*. To punilh Athens and to 
conquei; Greece wefe therefore fmall objefts ; 
nor does what Herodotus has fuggefled appear 
corn.Nep. improbable, that the ardent ambition of the 
mift. ^' youthful monarch, and fome among his coun- 
fellors, might look as far. as the Weftern Ocean, 
howfoever little its (hores or the intermediate 
nations were known to them, for the term of 
Hcrodot. their career of glory. Four years, it is faid, 
Diod^s^c! "were employed in preparations. An army was 
coUedled, greater than the world ever. fa w, ei- 
ther before or lincer The commanders, on the 
weftern frontier of the empire, had had oppor- 
tunity of obferving, that the moft formidable 
Jand-force could not feciire maritime provinces 
againft infults by fea ; and, ftill more, that the 
conqueft of maritime ftates would be in 
vain attempted without naval power. Every 
feaport therefore, in the whole winding length 
of coaft from Macedonia to the Libyan Syrtes, 

» This is the motive alfo allcdgtd by ^fchylus, in the pcrfoa 
of Atofia, for the expedition of Xerxes. Speaking to the ihade of 
Darius ihe fays : 

TdvTK ToK KUitoTf lfjti>igif ctfopourtp Wct<nctT«i 
©oi;f»o9 Hi^fiis* Xiyovtru ^ wj ov f*f» f^iyetv rixvoti 
UXqvtov Urficcj ffv» i»;^5, Toy ^ ara»^ig»aj iro 

Tota ^* if ayJjptfv om^n «roXXaxi5 k\vu% x.axZty 

p. j6i. edit, U« Steph* 



was 
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was ordered to prepare fhips and to imprefs *EjCT. 
inariners. . A prodigious work was undertaken, ^.iA^mjt 
for the purpofe of making the navigation fe- 
cure, from the Afiatic along the European 
c6aft, and to prevent all rifk of future difafters, 
like that of the fleet under Mardonius. It was Herodot. 
no lefs than to forn a canal> navigable for the Dioarsu! 
largcft galleysi acrofs the ifthmus which joins *•»«.«•*• 
Athos to the continent of Thrace. A fleet was 
aflTemhled in the Hellefpont, and, under the 
command of Bubares, fon of Megaba2us> the 
crews were employed on the work. Herodo- 
tus fuppofes meer ollentation to have been the 
motive to this undertaking ; becaufe, he fays, 
lefs labor would have carried the fleet over 
land^ from one Tea to the other i yet it 
feems no rafli conjedure that deep policy 
may have protopted it. TO crofs the -^gean, 
even now, with all the modern improvements 
in havigationi is Angularly dangerous. To 
doublfe thfe cape of Athos is ftill more formida- 
ble, ir^ therefore, the objeft was to add the 
countries weft bf the ^gean fea to the Perfian 
dominion, it was of no fm'all cdnfequence to 
eflen the danger and deUys of the paflage for 
a fleet \ At the fame time, to facilitate the 

I 2 commu- 



* Scartely afty circutnftanct of th« ex2fediti<m of Xcrzes U 
rliore firongly fupported by hifiorical teftitnony than the ma* 
Icing of the canal of Atho$. Th« informed and exa£^ Thucydidcii 
irho had property in Thrace, lived part of his time upon chat pto- 
ftrtyi and held at one tUhe an implant cothmand there, fpeaka 
9£ the canal of Athoa, made bj the king ^ Ftx^^s^ perftft 

... ^nMcaee. 
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C H A P; communicatibn by land, a bridge wai laM otiff 

^„^.^^ the river Strymon. Magazines meanwhile wcrr' 

formed all along the coaft as fa^ as Macedonia ;r 

chiefly in the towns of tfre Greaiatr colonies now 

fubjeft to Perfia; 

Ol. 74.|. At length, the levies ^ing 66mpitttd, the 

B.C481. forces from all the eaftern and fouth«?h provih-^ 

i.7.c.26\ ces were aflembled at Critali in Cappadocia» 

Thither the monarch himfelf went to tafe the' 

command. He marched imtriedtately fo Sar* 

dis ; wl^ere the land-force from the weft of Afia? 

Minor joined Mm. Thence heraMs were fent 

into Greece, to all the cities except Athens* 

and Lacedsemon ; where/ in violation of the 

ctonfidcnce (1). Plato, Ifocrates, and Lyfias-CiJ, all ;«ention it 
as Hn lindonbted oircuraftance } the latter adiHng that it was, itt 
liis time, &ill a fubjc^t of wonder and of cofiimoB converration.- 
l)iodoru8 relates the fa£t not lefs positively than Herodotus. That 
part of Strabo which defcribed Thrace is unforttmately loft ; but 
the canal of !S(erxe» i^maint conBdenl^y mentioned in the epK 
tome of his woi»k. The place was moreover fo finrounded with 
Grecian fertlements, that it feems in^offlble fbr fuch a report, 
if unfounded^ to have held any credit. At the very time of 
the expedition of X^irxes there weit no fewer than five Gre* 
cian towns ott the peomfula itfelf of Athos, one even on the 
iUhmus, fituate, as Tnucydldes partidilarly mentions, clofe to- 
file canal, and many on the adjacent coafts (3)', Yet Juvenal 
has chofen the ftoify of tltls canal for ah exemplification of the 
Grecian difpoHtiph to lie v and a traveller who twe ceiiturie« ago 
vifitcd, or thought he vifited the place, afferts that he could find 
110 veftige of the work (4). Fbr myfelf t miift own that I cannot 
cbnfider the farcafm of a fatirift wanting to fay a Tiriart thing, or 
iuch ndg^tive eVidedce a» that of the riibdern traveller, of any 
weight againiV the concurring tef);ii&5nies of the writers aUo^ 
quoted. 

•* (i) Thucyd. 1.4. c. top.' 

' (a) PJat. de Leg. kj. p.'^^ i 2. Hbcrat fuieg. p.aaz. t. t. 
I^. or. funeb. . ■ •, ^ • -• - *. ... : .* 

(3^-Hewdot. L7. c. 2ki Th«cytfc I, 4,' c. X09. Exceifrt. c» 
Strab. 1. 7. 
.(4) BcUon. Singuli Rer. Obfer. pC'^ 
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Hw of nations, even of that age, the Perfian * ^^ '^^ 
lieralds fent in the reign of Darius had been ^_-^~uj ^ 
xrruelly* put to death* Earth and water were 
demanded in token of fubje&ion^ and, ac* 
cording to the oriental cuftom, orders were 
given to prepare entertainment for the king 
againft his arrival. Xerxes wintered at Sardis, 
Meanwhile a work^ fcarcely inferior to the ca- 
pal of Athos, was prepared ia the Hellefpont. Herodoc 
Two bridges of boat^ were extended, fron> hear p^i.^a^^* 
AbydUs on the Afiatic, to near Seftos on the ^^i- i-i* 
European fliore. The width is feven furlongs. ?traij''*' 
The bridges w«rc contrived, one to refill the ^•'3* 
current^ which is ^ways ftrong from the Pro- 
ppntjs, the othpr to withdand the winds, which 
arc often violexit from the iEgean fea ; fo chat 
<eacb protpjSbed the other. 

Early }fk fpring the army moved. For Tq vaft ^^^J^ 
a muliticude one principal difficulty was fo to Herotot?' 
4ireft thf march (h^t ^foftx Height not fSuL ^7;^*^V 
Several rivers of foqje flame were found uaequ4 ^^ 
to the fupply ; and atnong thepi ithe celebrate4 
flrc;am of Scamander, iji its courfe acrofs tl^t 
Trojan plain, was e3;;havi(led. Seven days an4 
nights were employed unintermitt jngly, )i^ pafp 
ling the bridges of the Hellefppnt. "Jhi^ march 
was then continued through the Cherionefe. 
The fleet, which had been aflembled in the 
jfiellefponty w^ at the fame time ordered tQ 
proceed along the CQail weftwar4* T^^ ^^^ 
and fca forces met again at Dorifcus near the 
mouth of the Hebrui, where Dariua, o«i his 
retuf ^ &Qm |^s Scythian ex^ditioQj had efta* 
I 3 b\iM 
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bliflied a P«fian garrifon. Both the country 
and the coaft there were favorable for thg review 
of fo immenfe an armament, and there accord- 
ingly the monarch reviewed his forces both of 
fea and land. ' 

There, too, Herodotus tells us, the army w^s 
muftered. Later ancient writers have taken up- 
on them to differ from him concerning its 
ftrength; but we may beft believe the fimple 
honefty of the original hiftorian, who, in de- 
fcribing the manner of the muftcr, fufficiently 
(hows that even the Perfian generals themfclves 
knew not how to afcertain the nun^bcrs under 
their command. Indeed thofe who know how 
difEcult it is, amid all the accuracy of divifion 
and the minutencfs of detail in modern Euro- 
pean armies, and comparatively handfuls of 
men, to. acquire exaft information of eflfedive 
numbers, will little expeft it among the almoft 
countlefs bands, of various languages and widely 
differing cuftoms, which corapofed the mili- 
tary multitude under Xerxes, Herodotus rec- 
kons in it no lefs than twenty-nine nations, from 
Scythia north to Ethiopia fouth, and from India 
eaft to Thrace and Libya weft. To acquire a 
foundation for gueffing the total effeftive 
ftrength, without an attempt to afcertain the 
detail, the method taken by the Pdrfian generals, 
Hcnxiot. he fays, was this : Ten thoufand men, being 
^'^' ®* counted, were formed in a circle as clofe a$ 
poffible. A fence was then raifed around them* 
They were dilmiffed, and all the army in turn 
paffed into Uiis ir\clofurc, tjll the wiiole was 

thus 
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thus counted by tcnsof thoufands. According to ^ ^^ ^' 
this mufter, fuch as it was, the hiftorian fays v— -v-.^ 
the infantry alone amounted to one million fe- 
ven hundred thoufand fighting men ; but he 
cxprefsly declares, that no one ever undertook 
to give an account of the dptail ^ The cavalry 
he makes only eighty thoufand ; by no mea,ns 
an improbable number, and likely to have been 
better afcertaincd. Arabian camel-riders and Hcrodot. 
African charioteers he computer at twenty thou- ^' ^' ^' ^^' 
fand. Horfes, mules, affes, oxen, and camels, 
for the baggage, were befides innumerable. 

Of the fleet he, gives a more particular ac- Herodot. 
count. The trireme galleys of war amounted ^- 7* c- *9- 
to twelve hundred and feven j and his diftri- 
buciop, which may (how the comparative naval 
ftrength of different nations at the time, makes 
the total appear fcarcely beyond probability. 
Tbre^ hundred were furnilhed by the Pheni- 
cians with the Syrians of Paleftine ; two hun- 
dred by Egypt ; one hundred and fifty by Cy- 
prus ; Cilicia fenf one hundred ; Pamphylia 
thirty ; Lycia fifty ; Caria feventy : thirty were 
provided by the Dorian Greeks of Afi^, one 
hundred by the lonians, fixty by the -^oliansj, 
feventeen by the ilands, and by the Hellcfpon- 
tinc towns one hundred. The average comple- 
ment of men to each trireme galley he reckons 
at two hundred, The crews of the whole fleet 
Vould thus amount to two hundred and forty- s 

3 "Oa-of filf tvf txetrot »«p»;^o» yxi^to? apid/Aor, ovn. i%s^ utfm r« 
a^ftiil^' QV ya^ "Ktytreu iFpo$ hv^ObjuZf out^^ut'^bJv, 1. vii. C, 6o« 

I 4 one 
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^ vin^' one thoufand four hundred. But, oVer-and-abov^ 
^^^..-^-^ the ordinary crew, there were thirty Perfians or 
Mede^ or Sacians in each galley. Tfeefe would 
make an addition of thirty-fix thoufand two 
-hundred and ten men. The Phenician (hips, 
he fays, were the b'eft failer§, and among thofe 
^he Sidpni^n excelled. Befid« thefe, the tranf- 
ports, fome for infantry, fome particularly fitted 
for cavalry, ftoreftiips, fome of vaft burden, 
togethei' with fmaller veffels of various forts aiid 
for various purpofes attending the fleet, would 
not eafily be numbered. He reckons them, by 
a grofs calculation, at fhree thoufand, and their 
average crews at eighty men: the amount 
pf jheir crews would thus be two hundred and 
forty thoufand ; and the number of men in the 
fleet, a^ together, five hundred and fcventeea 
. thoufand fix hundred and ten. 

Of this extraordinary expedition naturally 
piany anecdotes would be remembered and pro- 
pagated ; ntany true, many falfc, miftaken, or 
txaggerated. Among thpfe related by Herodo- 
tus, fome appear perfeftly probable ; fome con- 
cern circumftances of wha9h. he could hardly 
liave had authentic information ; and fome are 
utterly inconfiftcnt with the charadcrs to whon^ 
tliey refer. Aniong the latter I (hpuld reckoii 
Herodot. ^^^ ridjfulous puniftiment of the Hellefpont by 
). 7.C.35. fl:ripe§ ^nd chains, together with executions 
^^* equally impolitic as inhuman, and repugnant 
to what we leari^ on beft authority of the man-r 
licrs of the Perfiam. But the account whicH 
that hjftorian gives of the march of the arniy, 
• ' ' •■ '.-.— : ^ V ' an4 
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and of the attending morions of the fleet, is SP^CT, 
clear and copfiftent beyond what might be- ek- u--viPs-» 
pcfted* The march was continued fronit)brif- Hcrodot, 
cus in three columns. Onci under* Ms^rdonivis ^:^*^•"^ 
and Mafiftes, kept along thd coaft^ xfee fleet 
nearly accompanying it, Apother, under liri- 
tant^cbmes and Gcrgi^^j proceeded far withia 
land, Xerxes himfelf led the third betw^^fl the 
otljcr two, Smerdoipenes anci Megaby^us com- / 
manding upder him. They paffed the §amQ- Hcrod^t. 
thracian towns, the mofl wefterly of which was ^- ^-^f-*^!* 
Mefambria on the river Liflus, on whole oppo- T 
fite ban]s: was Stryma^ a town belonging to the 
ilandcrs of Thafus. This river did not fuffice 
for the cQnfumption of the arniy, Maronaea, 
Dica^a, Abdera, Grecian colonies, lay next on 
the road. Everywhere the commands to pre- Herodot. 
pare for the reception of the monarch and his ^-y-ciii, 
army ha4 been zealouljy executed, Bcpde vaft 
magazines of corn, meat, and forage for the 
troops, many of the cities^ ^mulous to court fa- 
Tor, or anxious to avert wrath, had prepared, 
^ith a f^mptuouf|iefs prpporponcd to their 
hopes and fears rather than to their revenues, 
for the reception of the king and his court. 
Wherever the halt of the roygil train had beeij 
announced, a fuperb pavilion was crafted, 
fidorned with the moft coftly furniture. Many 
cities provided even veflels of gold and filver 
for the table. The rapacious attendants of the 
Perfian court fpared nothing : in the morning^ 
ifh^ii th? army marched, all was carried off.' 
' "' ' .. Thi? • 
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CHAP. This caftcm ftile. of robbcrj- gave occafioa 

^,^_,^ for a faying of Mcgacrcon of Abdcra, which 

Herodotus has recorded as having become 

jopu-lar, * That the Abderites ought to go 

* wiih tbcir wives ia proceflion to their tem- 
' pies, and pray to the gods always equally to 
^ avtrt half the evils that threatened : for upon 
^ the prefent occalion their moft grateful thanks 

* were due for the favor (bown in difppfing 

* Xer^ccs to eat but once a day ; Xincet if he had 
^ chofcn to dine on^the tporrow as he had fup-, 

. * . * ped over night, there would have been an end 

* of Abdera/ 

9er»$ot. Not contcntcd with their forces, already innu- 
ir.c^ros. rocrable* the Perfians continued everywhere oi\ 
I>icHj. Sk. their march to prefs men. The youth, equally 
*•?»►« s* Grecian and Thracian, were compeJled to join 
either the army or the navy. Yet, according tq 
Herodotus, the Thracians preferved fuch vene* 
ration. for the foil which this enormous iarma- 
iDfcnt had trodden, that to his tin>e they avoided 
brea-l^ing or fowing it. He does not ac^oupt fo^ 
this particularity ; but perhaps the Perfians fa- 
vored the Thracians againft the Greeks ; all 
whofe eftablilhments an that coaft were in- 
croachmcnts upon Thraclan ground* From 
Abdera the divjfion under Xerxes proceeded tq 
Fion (a Grecian towix oti the river Strymon, 
with a Perfian garrifon^ eftabliftied there by 
Partus) and thence by Argilus and Stageirus to 
Acanthus, all . Grecian fettlemcnts. In the 
neighbourhood of Acanthus the three divifions 
' met: 
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met ; and there Artachseas, a Terfian of high ^ ^p '^' 
ranky related to. the royal family, and in 
great favor with Xerxes, died. The few 
words in which Herodotus defcribes his fuT 
ncral, contribute to fliow the extenfivencfs, 
and to conneft from remotefl: antiquity the hif« 
tory, of thofe artificial moynts, numerous in 
our own country, as in many other parts of 
the world. The whole army^ he fays, heaped 
the mount which formed the fepulchrai monu^ 
menc of Artachaeas \ After this folemn cerc^ 

mony 

4 *Zryi£9X^it ^l vSiffm n rfobxA* 1. rii. c.iS7« Homer give« 
a correfponding defcription of the fepulchrai barrow raifed by the 
Grecian army under Agamemnon in honor of the heroes wh9 
fell before Troy. 

'AxTii i«ri w^v^oiiTn Ivi mrXaiZi '£AXi|0V»rrf * 
"Sli Ktf mXif «r^ In, mntUf^B »»Jj^^4v tm 

Odyfif. 1. zxivx y^ 34* 

KoY7 all the fons of warlike Greece furround 
The deftin'd tomb, and caft a mighty mound* 
High on the (hori the growing hill we raife. 
That wide th' extended Hellefpont furveyt : 
Where ail, from age to age, who psifs the coafiy 
May point Achillec' tomb 

pope's Odyff. b. zxiv. ▼. 104. 

The concluding words of the line, * and hail tl^e mighty ghoA,* 
are an addition of the tranllator, not warranted by Uomeri in 
this or any other pa0age of his works. . . 

> The cuftom of forming thefc fepulchrai barrows, long loft over 
the greater part of Europe, is. yet preferved In Spain. * By the 

* road- fide,' fays Townfend, ' are i'ecn wooden croiTes, to mark 

* the fpot where fome unhappy traveller loft his life. The paf. 

* fencers think it a work of piety to caft a ftone upon the 

* monument4 
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^Yin ^^ ^^^y ^^^ march was contiijucd wcftwttrd, . with 
the country callexi Ch^lcidice, fviU qf Greciaii 
fettlementSy on );he left. T^e fleet, which ha4 
met the army at Acai^thus, proceeded thence 
through the canal of Athos, and round th^ 
peninfulas of Sithonia and Palleiie into the 
bay of Thi^rme ; preffing (hips and feamen at 
^W the Grecian towns p4 the coaf):.. The ar« 
my^ arriving ibon after, occiapied with its in? 
campment the whole extent qf the Maceda* 
nian lhore» from Therme and the bor^efs of 
Mygdonia, to the river HaUacmon ne^ the 
borders of Theflaly. 

< monumental heap.<*>WhateTer tmj haye httxi the origin of tbh ' 
* praftice, it is general over Spap/— Journey thxouighi ^aix|^ 

^0l» I. jp. 20Q. i , ■ 
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State of Greece at the time of the Invajion under 
Xer»e5. ^h^miftochs. Refponfes of the Df /- 
phidn Oracle concerning the Invajion. Meafures 
for forming a confedetacy of Grecian Common-- 
wealths^ Difunion among the Greeks* JJfemblj 
of Deputies from the confederated Commonwealths 
at Corinth. The Defence of fheffaly given up 
hy the Confederates* Meafures for defending the 
Fafs of Thermo^Ue. 

THE Greeks had long had intelligence of 
the immenfe preparations making in Alia ; pro- 
feffcdly for the punilhment oif Athens, Kut evi- 
dently enough with more extenfive' views of 
conqueft.^ Yet ftiH, as on the former invafion, 
iio meafures were cbncerted in common for the 
general defence of the country. On the con- 
trary, many of the fmall republics readily and 
even siealoufly made the demanded acknowlege- 
ment of fubjedion to the great king, by the 
delivery of earth and water ^ Nor wilt this ap- 

* *Ovr# S«b\»iU»w Tvr m^-Khii rn^MuAM t8^ m»fy^ MiA^- 
TM M mfUfMff ( t). This it ia a great degret confirmed by 
Tbucydides : lirif^o^ m wt *VJ\ifm inw afni» n Btffw hnu^Att 
«/}ir«jkTSai'(ty. Bot ftill more by Plato T ReXXa U 73yj9 h 
*^ti rk riri ynifM¥» ^ft tn/ik* Tor w^ifiov^ t9; *lbs}iihg iv^fJiSti 

4. T. 1^(3). 

(>) Herddot. L 7. c. 13S. (2) Thucyd'. K3. 6. 5^. . ? 

(3} Piat. dc he^ I. 3. p. 69a. 1 1, 

pear 
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^Yin^ * the enemy bjr fea. What then would have 
^ followed miy be readily cojiceived. The 
^ fortified lines prOpoCtd by the Peloponaefians 

* acfofs the Corinthian ifthmus would have 
' been ntigatory. For the Perfistrt^ having k 

* in his choice where to make his attack by fea, 

* wdiild have fubdued the fcveralftatcs one by 

* one ; and the La^^sexnonians at lafti reduced 

* to thdr fingle^ ftf cngtb, would have had no 

* alternative but to die glorioufly, or fuhmit to 
^ a power which thej could, no longer with- 
^ ftand ; fo that all Greece mufl inevitably have 

* fallen tinder, the Perfian yoke* Whoever 

* therefdfe fliall fay fliat the Athenians^efervcd 

* Greecej will not trv from the truth : for, to 

* whiebfocver pirty they joined themfeivcs,.that 
^ muft preponderate. Their rcfolution then 
-* beings decided by their zeal for Grecian in- 

* dependency^ -TriEi: excited id energy thofe 

* Gretian ftates witich had not yet (ubmitted to 

* Perii^) and THET, neit under the gpds, re- 
> pelled the invafion.* 

This teftimony in fator of Athetfs appear? 
tipon the whole hot lefe true than iiofnorabJe^ 
Jifeut as the biifincfs of hiftory i^ neither panegy- 
ric nor fatire, but to. form a juffi effimate of the 
condo^taftd chaiaftefs of fnen> it will be pro- 
per^.as we have .adverted to the circtimftajocesJ 
which might apologi?-e for thofe Greeks who 
yielded on the firft fummonsf to advert alfo to 
'tht cirqumftances which led the Athenians ta 
fuch determined and animated oppoflftion'to thd 
Perfian pov/en Nor is .the inveftigatxon difE* 

cult.- 
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ciik. The burning of Sardis firft, then their * ^^f ^* 
treatment of the Ferfian heralds, and finally u--vw 
their viftory at Marathon, had made the Athe- 
nians f6 peculiarly obnoxious that, in fubrait- ' 
ting, they icould little hope for favorable tennt. 
The, moreover, Hippias was now dead, yet thft 
Peififtratid party ftill exifled ; and the court of 
the fatrap of Sardis Was the common ifefort erf 
Grecian refugees; of whom fome> richer or 
more afpiring, or of rank to introduce them 
io confideration, carried their intrigues as far as 
the monarch's court at Sufa* Among thefe 
Herodotus hames fome Theflalian princes, fome Herodot, 
of the Peififtratids, and more particularly De- &^6/'^' 
maratusy the banilhed king of Sparta, who had 
received a moft liberal provifion from the gene- Herodot, 
rofity of the late Perfian monarch, Darius. All ^•''- «•'«*• 
would expedt to profit from the fuccefs of the 
Perfian arms in Greece ; to which indeed niany 
looked as the only circumflancc that could ever 
reftorc them to their country; while, on the 
contrary, thofe who now led the affairs of 
the Athenian commonwealth muft, on that very 
accoimt, exped from it the more inevitable and 
deeper ruin. But the glorious day of Marathoa 
Would naturally give new energy to every Atho- 
^an mind. Extraordinary fuccefs ea£ly excites 
among a people the prefunlption that nothing is , 

too arduous for them. Now alfo, as on the in- 
/V^fion under Datis, there arofe among the 
Athenians a leader born for the occafion; The>- Corni.Nep, 
miftocles was a man of birth Icfs illulfrioys than fif/^The^ 
(hofe who . had hitheno generally fwayed the mift. 
^ Vol. IL K Atbefiiaa 
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viii. 

Herodut, 
1.7-C.143- 



Hcrodot, 
I.7.C.144. 
Plut. vit. 
Themift. 



Thucyd. 
Li. c. 14. 



Athenian cotinfels ; but whom very cixtraordr* 
nary talentsv joined with a general vehemence 
of temper, .'and a Angular emhufiafm for glory, 
Cottld not fail of raifing, in a popular govern- 
ment, to the higheft political eminence. We 
liaveohfervedhow the war with the little iland of 
iEgina had contributed to the former fpirited 
oppofition of Athens to Perfia. It is the remark 
of Herodotus that, upon the prcfent occafion 
alfo, Greece -owed its prefervatiori to that war ; 
for it was that war which firft obliged the Athe- 
nians to raife a marine. At Laureium, iii At- 
tica, >yas a very productive filver-mine, public 
property. But it had been determined, in the 
true fpirit of democracy, that as the treafury was 
rich, the revenue from the mine, inftead of be- 
ing referved for public fervice, (hould be di- 
vided among all the Athenian people for their 
private ufe. That enthufiaftic ardor for a. great 
objed which, when genius feels, it can commu- 
nicate, Themiftocles communicated among the 
Athenian youth. While their mij^ds were gene- 
Tally exafperated againft the jEginctans, he 
procured a decree, which, the graver and more 
experienced leading, men had not dared even 
to propofc, that, no dividend Ihould be made 
of the income from the mines till two hun- 
dred trireme galleys were built with it; . The 
threatemed. invafion from the Eaft had (topped 
the ^ginetan war, and the galleys were now 
complete^ » : 

What Herodoiu5 relates, concerning the con.- 
fultation of the.Delpliian oracle, . in . this tre- 
. ...^.^w ^ . mendous 
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mendous crifis, tends much to mark the temper 

and charafter of the timesj which modern lan« 

guage will more pcrfedly portray, the more 

nearly it can imitate the expreiHon of the origi** 

nah * Neither theni' fays the hiftoriani con- Herodotf 

tinuirig his panegyric of Athens, * did tho & fiq/^^' 

* alarming oracles from Delphi, however in- 

* fpiring terror, pcrfuade the Athenians to de* 

* fert the caufe of Greece. For perfons depu-» 

* ted by public authority to confult the god '% 

* having performed the prefcribed ceremonies^ 

* entered the temple; and, as they /at by thc^ 

* (brine, the Pythonefs, whofe nime was Ari-- 

* flonica, prophefied thus : ** Wretches, why fie 
** ye there ? Leave your houfes and the lofty 
" ramparts of your city, and fly to the fartheft 
*^ parts of the earth. For not the head fhall 
" remain firm, nor the body, nor the extreme 
•* feet ; not therefore the hands, nor (hall aught 
•' of the middle remain, but all Ihall pafs unre- 
^^ garded* For fire and keen Mars, urging the 
•• Syrian chariot, (hall deftroy. Nor yours 
" alone, but many other ftrong towers (hall he 
•' overthrow. Many temples of the immortal 
" gods (hall.he giv6 to the confuming fire* 
*' Even now they (land dropping fwcat, and 
** (baking with terror. Black blood flows over 
*' their higheft roofs, forcfeeing the neceffities 
** of wretchednefs. Depart therefore from the 
?• (anduary, and difFufe the mind in evils." 

** Btvtc^voi is their 6recUn title, fof which we hare neither 
word, nor fcarcely k* proper phfafc in Englifli. 

K 2 ■ * The 
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^ vrn ^' * '^^^ Athenian deputies were thrown into the 
\_,-^-Jj * deepeft conftcrnation. Confulting with Timon 

• fon of Androbulus, one of the principal Del* 

• phian citizens, he advifed them to take the 

• fymbols of fuppiiants, and go again to the 

• oracle. They did fo, and addreffed the (hrine 

• thus : *' O foverein power, prophefy to us 
** more propitioufly for our country, regarding 
•* thefe fuppliant tokens which we bear ; or Ve 
** will not depart from the fanftuary, but re* 
"vmain here even until we die." The prophetefs 
*• anfwered : ** Minerva is unable to appeafe 
** Olympian Jupiter, tho intreating with many 
*•* words and deep wifdom. Again, therefore, 
** I fpeak in adamantine terms. All elfe, within 
•* Cecropian bounds and the rcceffcs of divine 

• •* Citharon, (hall fall. The wooden wall alone 
^^ great Jupiter grants to Minerva to remain 
*' inexpugnable, a refuge to you and your chil- 
•* dr^n. Wait not, therefore, the approach of 
** horfe or foot, an immenfe army, coming 
^* from the continent ; but retreat, turning 
** the back, even tho they be clofc upon you. 
^^ O divine Salamis ! thou ihalt lofe the Tons 
" of women, whether Ceres be fcattered or 
•' gathered!"*' 

" Thefe two oracles, tho in verfe in the origiaal, fall remarlt'* 
ably into Englifh almofl word for word ; even the ambiguous ex- 
prelHons almoft exaftly correfpondipg in the two languages. Ic 
is not every oracle reported by Greelt authors that can be thus 
literally rendered, or even rendered at all, in another language* 
if indeed they bear any certain fenfe in the original. It haa 
therefore been a prudent practice of tranflators to give their re* 
prefentations of them in rerfe. 

. . 5 Writing 
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• -Writing down this anfwer, which appeared ? ^^^ T 

* milder than the foraier, the deputies returned u-v-W 

* to Athens. Various opinions were held among 
^ the Athenian- elders about the meaning, of 

* words which intercfted them fo deeply.. Som^ 

* thought they directed the defence of the cita^. 
' del, which having been antiently furrounded 

* by a^'palifade, might be intended by the term 

* wooden wall. Others infilled diat the wooden 
' wall could mean nothing but the fleet, upon 
' which alone, therefore, the oracle incouraged 

* tbemrta depend : yet this conftrudion feemed 
' overthrown by the concluding fentence, which ' 

* the diviners deemed to portend that, if the 
^ fleet ventured an ingagement, it would be 
' defeated off Salamis. They advifed, there- 

* fore, by no means to rifk any kind or degree of 

* ingagement, but to make ufe of the fleet for 
^ quitting, with their families and eifeds, a 

* country which they could not defend, and to 

* feck a fettlement elfewhere,* 

It was not likely that the prudent managers 
of the Delphian oracle would prophefy anything 
very favorable to Athens, fo peculiarly devoted 
to Perfian vengeance, when the innumerable 
forces of that mighty empire were already aC- 
ferabled at Sardis, while the little country of 
Greece was fo unprepared'and fo dilunited. Yet 
the confultation was probably a neceflary com- 
pliance with popular prejudice ; and it depend- 
ed then upon genius to interpret the refponfc 
advantageoufly, after having perhaps fuggefted 
wlwt might bear an advantageous interpretation. 
K 3 Themi- 
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^^^j^''^' Themiftocles was not at a lofs upon this occa- 

.1,....^^.^ lion. * There was one cmph^tical word/ he 

faid, ^ which clearly proved the interpretation 

^ of the diviners to be wrong. For if the laft fcn- 

* tence had been meant unfavorably to the Athe- 
^ nians, the oracle" would' fcarcely have ufed the 

' expreffion, * O divine Salamis,' but rather, 

* O wretched Salamis.* ' Defeat at fea was 

* therefore portended not to them but to their 

* enemies : the wooden wall 'unqueftionably 

* meant their fleet; and a naval -irfgigement 
' muft fave the country/' Th^ Athenian muf- 
titude was predifpofcd to the charader and fcn- 
timents of Themiftocles. It was determined, 
in purfuance of his opinion, to put the whole 
ftrength of the commonwealth to the navy, to 
increafe the number of (hips as faft as poffible, 
and, together with fuch other Greeks as could 
be perfuaded to join them, to meet the enemy 
at fea. 

Then at laft meafures were taken for forming 
a league among thofe Grecian ftates which, ac- 
cording to the hiftorian*s expreflion, were in- 
clined to the better caule*^ It was prefently 
agreed that all enmities among themfelves 
fliould ceafe : for many yet exifted, and princi- 
pally between Athens and ^gina. Information 
came that Xerxes was arrived at Sard is. Befide 
that his court wa,s a common refort for refugee 
Greeks, iiiany of his Ionian and -ffiolian fub- 
jeds would be conftantly about it, tho probably 

?? '^VW^f W fi «/*f»w ffWiWtff. Jl^rodot. 1. 7. c. 145. 

very 
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very few of tWm ever-near hii perfon. Me^jijs ^ £ c T. 
were, however, thus open for the Greeks to u-vw 
pafs with little fufpicion, and eafily to acquire 
information concerning all public tranfaftions 
of the Perfian government. To afcertain report,- 
and to pry if poffible more deeply into tilings,' 
feme confidehtial perfons were fent .to Sai'dis. Hcrodot. 
They were apprehended as fpies, and condemn*- ,^7 ^'^"^ ' 
ed to death: but the circumftances being fe-^^''^y*"*_ 
ported to Xerxes, that prince, "difapproving-i. 7.C. 15. 
the rigid caution -of his officers, direfted that ^poph^^^^^ 
the fpies (hould be carried round the whole ar- * 
my, and, after feeing everything, ' difmiffe'd 
with paflports to go where they pleafed. Some 
ihips about the fame time, carrying"** corn from 
the Euxine for jEgina and Peloponnefus, were 
Hopped- by the Perfian officers in the Hellefpont, 
Xerxes direfied that' they fhould be fufFered to 
proceed on their voyage : * For,* (aid he, * we . 
^ are going to the fame country, and the corn 
* may be ufeful to us.* The appearance of 
magnanimity in this conduft is leffened by the 
immenfity of the Perfian armament, feemiflgly 
far overproportioned to its objeft; yet upon the 
whole the anecdotes are hot unworthy of the ' 
fon of Darius, and grandfoh of Cyrus. - Ana- ' 
logous tranfaftions may have happened amdng 
other people in other ages : a ftpry fimilar to Poiyb. 
the former is related in Roman hiftory* B^-^t p/loc. 
in juftice to Xerxes it ought not to be for- J^"*^ • i- 30- 
gotten that he (lands firft on record for this Frontin. 
treatment, generous at leaft, if we refufe to ^-4. c ?• 
call it magnanimous, of enemies whofe, lives 

K 4 were ' 
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^vmf* ^^^^ forfeited by the law of n^^oi^.of aU- 

Her»dot. The principal Grecian dates whofc refolu- 
ThucyJf' tioj^s remained yet doubtful, were Argos, Cor* 
1. 1.?. 14. ^jyfa^ Syracufe, and the Cretan citiqs. Miniftcri * 
werefent to all, urging them to an alliance againfl: 
Perfia. Argos l?ad not, with the power, loft all 
the pride of. its antient preeminence among thq 
^^^ Grecian ftates- Weak ftill from flaughter in 
1.6.C.76, battl?9 and .the maflacre which followed, in the 
^ ^^^' invafion under Cleomenes ; jiouriftiing, fincc 
1. 7. C.T48. th<^e events, an Jncreafed animofity againft 
Painathpn* taceda?|jK)n, and fearing worfe oppreflion from 
neighbouring Greeks than from the diftant Pcr- 
fian, the Argians applied to the Delphian ora-^ 
cle for advice, or perhaps, rather negotiated for 
a fanflrion to refolutions already taken.; The 
rcfponfe, evidently compofed by a friend to the 
Hcrodpt. Argians, appears, as far as it can be under- 
1. 7. C.14.8, ftood, to favor their antient pretenfion to fupe- 
^^* riority over all other Grecian ftatcs, and at tl^c 
fame time to direft tjicin to enter intQ no league 
for Common defence, but meerly to provide 
for their own fecurity. They neverthelcfs re- 
ceived the minifters of the confederates with 
great civility; and having, in the oracular 
refponfe, an excufe, which Grecian religion 
could not difpute, for refufing, if they chofc 
It, to ingage ii^ any league, they endea* 
voured to profit^ from the preffing ncceffity 
of the occafion for procuring advantageous 
terms as the. price of their afliftance. They 
required fird that the Lacedaemonians (hould bind 
^ ^heoifelve^ 
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themfelves to maintain peace with them for thirty ^- \i^ ^' 
years; and then theyf^id that, tho command 
apiong the Grecian ftates juftly belonged to Ar* 
gos, yet they would be contented to fhare it 
equally with Sparta. The Lacedaemonian de- 
puties hefiuted and ga^ve an unfatisf^dory an* 
(wee. The Argians clofed the conference 
with declariog^ * That the Spartan atro- 

* gance was intolerable; and they would 
^ rather be commajided by the barbarian^ 

* than fubjcd to Lacedaemon ;' and they- 
ordered the minifters to leave the Argian ter* 
ritory before fjaiifet» on pain of being treated! 
a^ enemies, This> fays.Herodotus^ is what tbe> 
Argians themfelve$ (ay about thefe matters*. 
Other reports left favorable to them were cur-: 
rent in Greece, But after an account of thef©: 
the hiilorian add$ : M do not undertake to 
^ vouch for thefe dories, nor for anything rela«- 
^ ting to the buiinefs, farther than credit is due to 

* what the Argians themfelves fay. But this I 

* know, that if all men were to bring their 

* domeftic difgraces together, for the purpofe 

* of exchanging with their neighbours, they 
' would no fooner have infpefted thofe of others 
^ than all would moit willingly take hack their 
^ own. Thus neither upon this occafion was 

* the condudk of the Argians the moft (hamc- 

*fu^^^• 

'? The teftimony of Plato to the juftice of this aflertion (i) 
inay fufi^e to turn upon Plutarch himi'clf chat charge of xnalig- 
fity which he has urged again ft Herodotus, 

(i) De'JLcg. 1.3. p. 692. t«. 

The 
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^vifi^' The minifter^ of the cdnfedcrates were not 
%i^^~,^r^ more fuccefsfiil in Crete. Herodotus, from 
whom alope we have any detail of the political 
affairs of thefe times, was top nearly cotempa- 
rary to be totally unbiafled by the intereft which 
pcrfons yet living would have in the credit of 
the principal aflors.^ He makes a handfome 
Hcroaot. apology for the rcfiifal of the Cretans to join 
''* '\^* in the confederacy. They were defirous, he 
fays, of takirtg their fliare in the common de- 
fence of Greece, but an oracle forbad them. 
In regard to the Corey rceans he has nc^' been 
fcrupulous: he plainly 'accufes* them of fcan- 
dalous. treachery to the Grecian caufe, after 
having ingaged themfelves to fupport it;. ^ Gelon 
tyrant of Syracufe wias a vei^y powerful prince,' 
and his alliance -would have been a great ac- • 
Hrrodot. quilition; But difficulties arofe in' accommo- 
k-^Diod.^' ^^^^S his pretenfiofts to command with thofc 
Sic. 1. II, of the leading dates of Greece. Partly ab-' 
**'^* fiird pride, partly perhaps reafonable jealoufy^ 
prevented them from immediately acceding to 
his terms; and in the mean time the invafion of 
Herodot. Sicily by a Carthaginian army made his whole 
itKql'^^' force neceffary at home. 

• Corinth was the place appointed for the 
meeting of deputies from the confederated 
^ ftates, to confult about the condud of the war. 

None among the Grecian people had been more 
forward to. join the confederacy than the Thcf- 
faliaqs, Intelligence arrived that the Perfian 
army had croffed the Hellefponr, and wa^ di- 
reding its march weilward. This decided that 

Thcffaly 
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Theflaly was the frontier Ib'b'e' f&fk' attacked. ^^^^'^^ 
The Theffalians reafonably expected that a force 1^ -^^ lJ 
•would' imcfltdiiJt^lybtfjlflfembled; competent, 
as far as' the ftrength' of Greece would admit, v, 
for the defence of the pallet into .their countryp 
Alarmed to fifid no meafare^ taken for that.pur- 
•pofei they haftened a remonftrance to Corinth, 
rurging that the ftrehgth of their province alone 
was utterly unequal tooppofe the prodigious 
army which was coming againft them ; that it 
ought not to be expefted they fhould facrifice 
^thcmfelves with their families, for lithe lake of 
people who would not ftir to aflift them ; thai 
a powerful body -muft therefore without delay 
join them from the fouthet-n ftatesj .othcrwife, 
however unwilling, they muft neceiTarily endea- 
vour to make terms with theeiitmy* ' This rea- 
fonable remonftrance roufed the fluggilh and 
hefitating counfels of the confederacy, A body Hertdot. 
of foot was imbarked under the command of i)l^Jsi^ 
Evaenetus, a Lacedaemonian, and Themiftocles i«ii*c.»^ 
the Athenian. They proceeded through the 
Euripus to Alius, a port of Theflalian Achaia ; 
and then, marching acrofs the country, occupied 
the valley of Tempe, between the mountains 
Olympus and Offa, the only pafs from Lower 
Macedonia into Theflaly.. * The infantry, from 
different ftates, amounted to ten thoufand men* 
Theflaly was the only province of Greece that 
poflTefled any confiderable ftrength of cavalry. 
The whole of the Theflfalian horfe joined the 
confederate infs^ntry, and together they made 

a force 
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^^raif ' ^ ^^^^^ cottifrctcm to 4efco<J the pafs againft aay 

v. -,^r^ numbers. 

Herodot. But thcGrcictanarmy had not been many days in^ 
7»c,.i73. camped in Terape, when confidential meffcngew 
arrived from AlexandcrfonofAmyntas, aMacedo- 
nian man^ as Herodotus in the fimple language of 
his age calls him^ tho king of Macedonia by in* 
Jieritance from a lon^ race of anceftors claiming 
their defccnt from Hercules. The Macodoniaqs 
reprcfented that the invader's force by land and 
fea was immenfe : that there was another way 
into -Theiia&y, practicable for an an^y, frorn 
Upper Macedonia through Perrhabiat to thp 
town of Gonnusj fo that in their ftation in 
Tempe they might be taken in the rear ** ; and 
if they would avoid being trodden under foot by 
' their enemies, they would do well to retreat in 
- time. The Grecian leaders, in purfuance of this 
advice, imbarked their troops again, and returned 
to the Corinthian ifthmus. A party feems before 
to have exifted among the Theflalians difpofed 
to the Perfian iotereft. On the retreat of the 

'♦ Our geographical information congcrning this country, tho muck 
improved of very late y ears, is ftill very deficient. The able and indc. 
fatigable D*Anviile feems to have been able to procure none of 
any value* His map, to whicb> in th^ want of another guide of 
any comparable reputation, I truf^ed for the former editions, ii 
grofsly incorrect. Some better information has been obtained 
through recent travellers, from which BarthcleH(ii has profited^ 
But fince his work came oUt the modern geography of the coun* 
tries round the iEgean has been very fuperiorly given, in a map 
complied by Pe la Rochette, and publiflied by Faden, With its 
ailiftance I have ventured to give the explanation in the text of a 
paiTage of Herodotus, in itielf fo far from clear, that tranllatocs 
and commentators,would they own the difficulty, might be cxcufc4 
their mifconccption of it. 

con- 
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confederate forces it became immediately the 
ruling party. The Theffalians haflencd to make 
their fubmiffion to the Perfian monarch ; they 
ingaged even zealoufly in the caufe, and 
their fervices in the progrefs of the war were 
eminent '5. 

The Grecian confederacy, which remained to 
refift the whole force of the Perfian empire, novr 
confifted of a few little dates, whofe united ter- 
ritories did not equal fingle provinces of France, 
and the fuih of whofe population in free fubjefts 
was confiderably inferior to that of Yorklhire in 
England. Nor was there, even among thefe, 
either a juft unanimity, or any eftablifhed mode 
of general adminiftration, which could command 
the conftant and regular exertion of united 
flrength ; which might have reprcfled the 4if- 
afFedled p^rty among the Theffalians, and obvi- 
ating thus the neceffity for the precipitate retreat 
from Tempe, might have delayed or rendered 
very hazardous the march of the Perfian multi- 
tudes over the rough country northward of the 
Theffalian plain. 

The valuable afliftance of Thcffaly being how- 
ever loft, the/Confolation remained for the affem- 
bly at Corinth that, as their defence was now 
narrowed, their ftrength, fuch as it was, would 
be lefs divided ; the fleet might more certainly 
cooperate with the army, and if the attack was 
to begin nearer the center of the confederacy, 

• Hcrodot. I. 7. c. 174- 

the 
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^vm^' ^^ prcffure itfelf of danger might inforcc tbat 
^^ 1-^.-^ ' union in council without which all defence would 
be hopelefs. The nature of their country, and 
of itsfurrounding feas, was a farther incouragc- 
inent: the one everywhere mountainous, the other 
broken with innumerable ilands and headlands^ 
and fubje6t to fudden ftorms, both were pecu- 
liarly favorable for defenfiVe operations. Th^ 
fouthern boundary of Tlieflaly, which now be- 
came their frontier, was advantageous beyond 
Stntb, the reft. The ridge of CEta, which forms it^ 
& 418,415. extends from fea to fea; everywhere imprac- 
ticable for an army, or fo^fiearly fo, tKat the 
fmalleft force might fuccefsfully oppofe the 
greateft. This ridge is croffed nearly at right- 
angles, by another fcarcely lefs formidable; 
which, rifing immediately from the Corintl^ian 
Stfab. ifthmus, ftretches through the middle of Greece 
LVs^ under various names. Helicon, Parnaffus, Pin- 
dus, and, ftill in a northerly direftion, flioots be«* 
yond Grecian bounds far among the barbarous 
nations. To enter Attica and Peloponnefua 
therefore, by the weflern fide of the country, firft 
Pindus, then CEta, then Parnaflus, muft be fur- 
mounted- On the eaftern fide CEta alone op- 
pofed itfelf. But here only one pafs was^ known, 
where the ridge at its eaftern extremity mcets^' 
iHcrodot. ' the fea. In former ages the Phocians, -on thtf 
^^•^•^'^ * fouth of the mountains, more fettled to huf-- 
bandry than the Theflalianis, whcJ. lived on the" 
north, to prevent predatory incurfions upon their 
lands, had feized the commanding faftnefles, 
and eftablilhed a'gafrifon there.' Acrofs the 

' middle 
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middle of the narrow, where was a width of ^ ^.^ '^* 
about fifty feet nearly level, they had erefted a ^^^-^^^f-^ 
wall ; and, to ftrcngthen the defence, they form- 
ed, on the Theflalian fide, an inundation from 
feme hot fprings which rofe near the foot of the 
mountain. Thefe circumfl:ances together ac- 
quired to the place, the name of Thermopylae, 
Hot-gates. A little north of Thermopylae, the 
mountains fo clofed, and again, a little fouth-^ 
ward, they fo prefled upon the fea, as barely to 
admit the paffage of a fingle carriage. Nothing 
could be more commodious than this fpot, for 
the fmall force of the Greeks to make a (land 
againft the immenfe army of Perfia. It had the 
farther extraordinary advantage that, near at 
hand, and within ready communication, was a 
fecure road for a fleet ; fo landlocked as to favor 
that alfo againft fuperior numbers, yet affording 
means of retreat. Hither it was determined to 
fend the whole naval force that could be col- 
lefted, together with a body of troops fufficient 
to defend the pafs. 

But in the condudl even of this biifinefs -we 
find the union of the confederated ftates ex- 
tremely defedtivc. Jealous of one another, defti- 
iute of any fufficient power extending over the 
whole, and fearing, not unreafonably, the naval 
fuperiority of the enemy, which might put it 
(Completely in his choice where, when, and how 
he would make his attacks, each little republic 
feems to have been anxious to referve its ftrength 
for future contingencies. Lacedasmon again, as Hcrodot. 
in the former war, pretended religion as a hin- ^•7'<^-^<^^* 

• drance. 
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^ vin^* drance. The feftival called Carneia was to hfi 
i^^m^,^ celebrated, imtnediately after which the whole 
force of the ftate (faould march againft the enemy* 
Moft of the Peloponnefian cities made iimilai' 
excufes ; and where no peculiar religious cere- 
mony could be pleaded, the Olympian feftival^ . 
whofe period coincided with thefe events, was a 
common excufe for all who wanted one. Lace- 
Hcrodot. dsemon therefore fent only three hundred men 3 
plufan.^** Corinth four hundred ; Phlius twd htmdred ; 
Lio.c.zo. Mycenae (at this time, tho an inconfiderabld 
town> independent of Argos) fent eighty men* 
The mountaineers of Arcadia alone, unverfed in 
the wiles of politics, and unable to eftiniate the 
' danger to be expeded frona naval operation§i 

honeftly exerted their ftrength in the common 
caufe. The cities of Tegea and Mantineia^fent 
each five hundred foldiers : the other towns 
made the whole number of Arcadians two thou* 
fand one hundred and twenty. To thefe the little 
city of ThefpisB in Boeotia added no lefs than 
feven hundred : Thebes, ill-afFc6led to the caufe^ 
-gave only four hundred. The whole ftrength 
of Athens went to the naval armament. The 
other provinces without Peloponnefus had no 
large towns, and their inhabitants, lefs civilized^ 
Were little politically connefted with the fouth* 
ern ftates. The affembly at Corinth was, howe- 
ver, not wanting either in induftry ox ingenuity, to 
perfuade and incourage thofe neareft to the point 
of attack to ufe their utmoft exertion againft 
Hcroilot. the invader. Minifters were fent through their 
towns and villages : * The force,' they were told, 

* now 
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^ now marching for their protcdioii, was only 
' the advanced guard of a powerful afmy ex- 
^ peded every day. That exccffive fekr of the 
^ Perlian power which had fo pervaded Greecfe/ 
it was addedi ^ was abfurd* For from the fea 

V there wis hd caufb for apprehenfion. The 

V Atheniahs> JEgiiietahsi and others who com* 
' pofed the allied fleet, were fully equal to the 
' defence of the cduntry on that fide: Nor ^as 
' it a god that was coming againft therfiy but a 

* man ; and there neither was, nor ever would 

* be a mortal in whofe lot/ from his very birth^ 
^ evil was not mingled, and moil in the lot of 

* thofe of highe£k ilatioh. In the eommon courfe 
' of things^ therefore^ their invader, a meer 
Vmonal, would be difappointed of hif hope/ 
Hearing thefe things, continues the hiftoriah^ 
Whofe original and almoft cotemporary pencil 
gives us the very lineaments of the age, theOpun* 
tian Locrians marched with their whole forces 
ami the Phocians fent a thoufahd men. Leonidas^ 
biieof the kings of Sparu, commanded in chief; 



Voi.ii i itefii^if 
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CHAP. SECTION III. 

VIII. , . 

^7'"^ ne Grecian Army takes its Station at Thermopyhe ; 

the Fleet at Artcmtfmm^ Refponfis of the Delphian 

■ Oracle. "The Perjian Fleet proceeds to Sepias ; the 

Army to Thermopylae. Numbers of the Perjianr 

Forces. Storm and Shipwreck at Sepias. Battle 

" of ^hefmapyla . 

Oi.74.4, XERXES halted feveral days at Tlierme, to 
B.C.480. refreOi his troops, to acquire intelligence, and to 
colled guides capable of conducing his multi- 
tudes through the difficult country to which he 
Herodot. was approaching. It was. determined to proceed 
1^8^* &^' by Upper Macedonia into Theffaly ; that road 
n^\ being more favorable than the (horter way by the 
valley of Tempe. By fea the Grecian coaft was 
fo near that the fleet remained in the bay of 
Therme eleven days after the army had recom- 
menced its march. - ^ 
I.8.C. 12. Summer was already advanced when intelli- 
I.7.C.177. gence reached the aifernbly .at Corinth that 
Xerxes was arrived in Pieria. The forces under. 
^ Leonidas then immediately marched to their 
ftation at Thermopylae, and the fleet proceeded 
to the neighbouring road ofArtemifium on theEu- 
c. i79;i8o. boean coaft. Hence three galleys, one of Troezen, 
one of-ffi^ina,the third Athenian,werefentoffthe 
iland of Sciathus, to watch the motions of the 
euemy. Ten Perfian galleys, alCo fent to ex- 
plore, fell in with them. The Greeks imme- 
diately 
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diateljr fled. The Trcezenian (hip and the ^EJ;*^* 
^ginetan were taken with their crews. The v-rv-^ 
Athenian captain ran hiis galley a(horc near the 
mouth of the Peneius, and efcaped by land with 
his people. The Pcrfians took poffeffion of the ^ 
defertcd Vcffel. Immediately fignaU by fire, 
from the heights of Sciathus, gave notice to the 
Greeks at Artemifium of the enemy's approach. 
So little firm were the leaders yer in their 
counfels, and fo extremely apprenenfive of the 
enemy's great fuperiority, that they immediately 
withdrew their fleet to Chalcis, propofmg to de- 
fend the narrow pafs of the Euripus **. Scouts 
were left on the heights at the northweftern end 
of Euboea flill to watch the enemy. 

In this time,^ indeed, of extreme difficulty and 
danger to the Greeks, conftant and equal pru- 
dence appears fcarcely anvwhere but among 
the managers of the Delphian oracle» The Del^ Hcrodot. 
phian citizens, dreading, like the reft, the ap- •7-c.i78. 
proaching invafion, confulted their god. The 
refponfe direded them to pray to, the winds; 
for thefe might be powerful afliftants to Greece* 
This divine admonition was communicated 
among the confederate Greeks, and moft thank- 
fully received '^ Another refponfc was reponed, 
direfting the Athenians in particular to invoke 
their fon-in-law. According to anti^nt tradition, 1-7-c* j89* 

i« Kttrafpu^o'arFt<: i» the ftroug cxprcffipn of HerodotMf fi). 
In another place he adds the corrc^rating adverb him. 

oWwtTVf xcrTfcflwTo. Herodot. I. 7. c. 1 78. . 
(1) 1. 7- c. i«a. 

X^ ^ Boreat 
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C vnT** Boreas god of the northwipd, coming from 
^_^_^ Thrace, perhaps reSlly £i Thracian chief of that 
name, had married Oreithyia daughter of Erech* 
theus king of Attica. The prayers of the Athe- 
nians were therefore pafticularly direftcd to the 
northwind, with feme confidence, at leaft among 
the vulgar, that they were not without peculiar 
intereft with that deity. Thofe indeed who know 
the power of whittling, at of an egglhell upon 
the minds of Englifli feamen at this day, may 
ifhagine what the incouragement of the Delphian 
ofvActe to expeft affiftance frotfi Boreas and their 
princefs Oreithyia, might do among the Athe- 
nians. The event, however, which foon fol- 
lowed, gave more folid ground of hope, and 
might naturally excite the recoUcftion of the re- 
lation of Athens to the nbrthwind, if it had not 
before been though of. 

The ten Perfi^n galleys, after the capture of 
the Grecian veffels, proceeded in their bufinefs 
i.r.c. 183. ofeicploring; but in paffing between the iland 
of Sciathus and the main, three of them ftruck 
upon a rock called Myrmex. Tht fleet, as we 
have obferved, lay in the bay of ThermS eleven 
days after the king had recommenced his march. 
Upon intelligence from the exploring (hips that 
the paffage to the Grecian coaft was clear of the 
enemy, and dangerous only from rocks, veflels 
were fent with ftone to ereft a mark on the 
TVIyrmex, and Pammon, a Greek of the iland of 
Scyros (for Herodotus has been careful to record 
the traitor's name) was ingaged to pilot the 
fleet through the channel, of Sciathus, Procecd- 

mg 
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iiig then from the bay of Thcrme, one day ^fr^^* 
brought them to the bay between the town of ^_ ^4 ^ 
Cafthanaea and the foreland of S^pi^s on the 
Thcffalian coaft. 

The army meanwhile had madeit« way t^roug^ 
Upper Macedonia into Perrhaebia» and acroi^ Uy.s.iti, 
Theflaly to the neighbourhood of Thermopylae, 
without oppofition. Here Herodotus again enu- 
merates the Perfian forces by land and (ea^ wick 
the addition acquired fince the departure of the 
armament from Dorifcus. This addition, he fays« 
cannot be afcertained9 but may be computed. 
The Greeks of Thrace and the adjacent iiands 
furnilhed one hundred and twenty (hips^ whofc 
^rews would amount to about twenty*-four thou* 
fand men^ The land force^ ^from the various 
people of Thrace^ Macedonia, and Theflaly, he 
efl-imates at three hundred thoufand* The num* 
ber of fighting men in thp wjiolp ornament by 
/ea and }and .wo^ild thus be two million fix hun^ 
dred fortys>ne thoufand fix hundred and ten^ 
The attending multitvidei he A^ppofes^ ^Ould not 
•be fewer, b^t rather more. Reckoning .thenj^ 
pqual, the numbers ynder the J:o^Jml^nd 9^ 
3^erxes, which arrived without ipisfoityne at 
Sepias and Thermopylae, wene 3v^ million two 
hundred eighty *three tI^ou(|u;id dwq hu^red and 
twenty men, exclufive ojf women and eunuchs 
without nvumber, and a ya(^ tr^ji; gf iji^cp^- 
brances little known to Europe^o #rn;^» but 
which in all ages haye $ittende4 ^hp Af^atic. 
Whatever exaggeration may be ir; jtbis accoynt^ 
ffp (h^rll ijQL vain feek more auxhei^ic information 
L 3 from 
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^\ifi^' from later writers. Herodotus's: detail 6f the 

\^-^^- ^ nations from which the armament was coUeftcd, 

^nd of the meafures taken to provide for its fub- 

fiftence, defeftive as the latter is, afford the bed: 

of any e^tifting means for forming -fome idea, if 

not of its numbers, yet of its immenfity. Exad- 

nefs we cannot have, nor anything approaching 

it : but we know that Afia has often fent forth 

armies which appear next to prodigious ; and 

every teftimony makes it probable that the forces 

led by Xerxes againft Greece were the moft nu* 

merous ever aflembled in the world. 

Herodot. 'j'he road of Cafthansea was open to the n<Drth 

&Veq ' and northeaft winds ; and fo little fpacious that 

Diod.sic. an eighth divifion only of the vaft fleet of Perlia 

l.ii.c. la. - ^ . •' . , - 

About tiie could be mooretyn one line againft the (hore : 

j*uiy^*^°* the other feven rode at anchor wkh their heads 

Dou ^eii toward the fea. Such a fituation could never be 

Thuc/d. fafe for the antienr galleys, peculiarly fitted for 

a navigation where want of fearoom makes a 

ftorm moft dangerous to the ftouteft veflels. The 

night after their arrival was calm : but in the 

thorning the wind fi^ffiened from the north- 

e?ift '*. In thofe feas, wher-e ftorms are often 

very fudden and always very dangerous, the fea- 

man, unacquainted witji thofe great principles of 

navigation which direft a v^ff^l over the globe^ 

'' Herodotus calU the wind Apelrotcs, but he fays the; people of 
the country caUed it the Hellcfpontine wind. The apeliotes, ac* 
pording to Stuart's -account of the tower of the winds, yet remain- 
fng at Athens, w^s the caft. But the Hellcfpont lay nearly northT 
eaft fron> Sepias : and the efFefts of the ftorm defcribed by Hero- 
dotus fhow that the wind muft have bc^n fome degrees northward 
of tht caft. Z have faid thus much on a -fubjeft, initfelf of little 

co^fc* 
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but which, in his narrow fphere of aftion, would ^^j^^* 
- be ufelefs^isyetfingularly attentive in obfcrvation u^-v-^ 
of th^ weather, and Angularly acute in prognof- 
tication of it. As foon as it was perceived in the 
Perfian fleet that a violent ftorm was. approach^ 
ing, the divifion of galleys, next the fhorc, was 
drawn upon the beachr The reft were to pro- 
vide for their fafety as they could. According 
to Herodotus, they feem to have fcattered to 
feek a port, or a fafe and unoccupied beach^ 
which to the antients was a port. But the dorm 
haftily grew exceffive.. Some of the veflels were 
ftranded on the place : fome were driven upoi\ 
the feepiad fordand; fome againft tie cliffs of 
Pelion ; fome to the towns oflCafthanaea and 
.Meliboea. Three days the tempcft lifted with 
unabated violence. The PeiTian .commanders 
were in the utmoft alarm ; apprehenfiye not only 
for what might be loft, but alfo for what was yet 
fafe on fliorc. The Theffalians were but very 
lately become friends and fubjefts : a reverfe of 
fortune might fhake their fidelity, and tempt 
them to hoftilities. A rampart was therefore ^, 
formed around the naval camp, chiefly from the 
ruins of the wrecked veffels. 



coDlequence, j^rincipally'^beAaurc I would not be thought to con- 
trovert the authority of the tower of Andronicus Cyrrheftes, or of 
Mr. Stuart's account of it * But I will add that' the accuracy in 
ftating wimk, ufual with«ur feaimeny was not common aAiong the 
antients; nor is it at this day in the Mediterranean, where gene- 
rally winds are ftill named from the countries whence they blow, 
without any yery exadt reference to the points o£the compafs. 

L 4 Th.Q 
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C 5^ P. The fimpUcity with which Herodotus details 
the anions of mm, often marks the genuine 
workings of human nature, both more faitht 
fully, and with more animation, than the cau- 
tious and polifhed manr^cr of writers of m^re 
artificial judgement. The dread, which per- 
vaded the Grecian fleet on the approach of tho 
Perfian armament, may be imagined from the 
hafty, and apparently improvident, retreat from 
Artcmifium, which muft expofe the land-force 
at Thermopylae to certain deftrudion ; fince the 
fleet alone could fecure it from being taken in 
the rear. The joy at the view of the rifmg tem- 
pcil, and the iconfequent confidence in divino 
favor, would be proportional. The Athenian 
feamen did not now forget the god of the Tbra* 
cian wind with his Attic princefs. Immediately 
they fet with great earneftnefs to facrifices an4 
prayers, requefting thofe dei'ties ^ to vindi-? 
' cate Attica, and bring deftrudion on the 
•^ barbarian fleet, ^s they had formerly 4one ai 
f Athos.* Whether this really induced Boreas 
to fall ppon the barbarians, ' fays Herodotus, 
1 cannot undertake to fay ** ; but the Athenians 
aflert it, and in confequence they have built a • 
temple to him on the banks of the Iliflus, 
Whether indeed Herodotus believed the oracu7 
lar aci monition to jj^aye bee^ prpmulgatcd before 
the eyent, appears dubious : his expreflions 
imply fufpicion. On the fecond day of tho 

iXfif «*«*• Hcrodot. 1. 7. ^ 189. 
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^orm, the dcftrtiftion ^nd iMftrcfs, produced in ^ ^^f '^• 
the Perfian fleet, becairte manifeft to the Grecian 
fcouts on the Eubek heights, and they haften^ 
ed to Chalci$ with the intelligence. Immedi-> 
ately public thanks were returned, and liba* 
tions poured to Neptune the deliverer : and 
in the confidence that now the Perfian force 
would be no longer formidable, it was deter* 
mined to reoccupy the former ftatiqn at Arte- 
mifium. 

The lofs of the Perfians was very great. Jt 

is not likely that the Greeks would ever have 

any cgrred account of it ; but, according to 

the lowed report, four hundred galleys of wai: 

were (unk or deftroyed. The lofs of men could 

t>c computj^d only from that of veflels ; and 

xneans were tqtaUy wanting to eftimate the de* 

ftrudlion of ftpreihips and attending vefiels. 

As Toon as the weather was become moderate 

mid the fea fmooth, the Perfian commanders, 

iwithout waiting to coUe^ the fcactered remains 

gf their fleet, halUned to le&ve fo dangefous a 

ilation. Cpafting Magncfia, they entered the 

Pagafa^n gulph, better known afterward by the 

liame of the PeUfgian. Fifteen galleys, of 

thoTe. difperfed by the ftorm, following fome 

days after, fell in with the Qrecian fleet, which 

had refumed its ftation off Artemifium ; and, mif*- 

ts^ing it for the Perfiaa, all were taken^ Among 

the priloncrs wpre Sandoces governor of Cuma 

in iEoiis, Aridoiis tyrant of Alabandas in Caria, 

^h\ Pcntbyius commander of the Paphian fqua- 

dfpn. Of twelve galleys which Papbos had 

furnj(hed> 
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^y.f^ ^' furn!fhed,thc one onlf in which the'commandef^ 
K^,..^^ was taken, had furvived the hurricane. This 
capture was very fortunate for the Greeks* 
Befide the lofs to the enemy and the gain 
of fo ipainy Ihips of war to themf^lves, fpirits 
were added to the multitude, and intelligence 
was acquired to the conunanders'^ As foon 
as the prifoners had been cxaminod before the 
principal officers of. the fleet>^ they were fent to 
the aflembly at Corinth. 

The profpcft of Grecian affairs was now 
brightened a little. If the fleet could oppofe 
the enemy with but equal fucccfs,. it might be 
hoped that the natlire of the frontier would rea- 
der tbfe prodigious, numbers of his army un- 
availing. To the fouth of Theflaly mount 
CEea, as we have obferved, ftretches acrofs the 
country from fca to fea. North of Thermopylae, 

Hfroilot. and bordering upon the Malian hay, is a plain, 

•?»c.i9 . ^^ ^^^ p^^ wide, in. others very, narrow, in* 

clofed by high, and impradicablc mountains 

called" the Trachinian rocks. The Perfian ar- 

«*»3»» my> moviog in three divifions from Upper 

^ X Macedonia, croffed the mountiains by the pafles 

indicated by Alexander, and^ proceeding by 

Gonnus through Theflaly, to the valley and 

Toward town of Anticyra, there again met the fca. 

t^ end of eroding riien the river Spcrcheius, it en? 
tered the Malian plain, and at the town of 
Trachis,- in the wideft part of it, the king 6xed 
his head-quarters. Southward of this town the 

prodot. river Afopus, after wafhing for fome way the 
toot ot the mountam, wluch is a branch of 

CEta> 
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GEtcT, enters a cleft of it, and the only road is ^ n?.^' 
by the courfc of that river. A little farther u-v-^ 
fouthward a fmall ftream called th« Phoenix^ 
frilling from the hilts, meets the Afopus : and 
here mafonry had' been neceflary to render the 
way paflablc for a fingle carriage'*'. The Afopus 
having made its courfe by the cleft, through the ^ 
mountain-ridge, which is here narrow, enters a 
valley of fomge length, but little width, and pre- 
fently difcharges itfelf into the Malian bay. 
In this valley, and on the bank of the Afopus, 
was th6 town of^ Anthela, with the temple of 
Ceres, the temple- of Amphiftyon, and the place 
of meeting of the Amphiftyonic affembly. 
Thermopylae was a little beyond them, and lefs 
than two Englilh miles from the juriftion of 
the Afopus and Phoenix. The Perfian mo- Herod<*. 
narch commanded all to the north of the i'Vo, 
mountains: the Greeks under Leonidas held 
the pafs. 

A prince like Xerxes, wholly unexperienced 
in war, might expeft, as Herodotus fays of 
him, that the force under his orders was capa- 
ble of anything againft men, and almoft againft 
nature itfelf.' According to that author, he 
waited four days in expeftation that the Greeks 
would retreat from his irrefiftible numbers, and 
leave him an uninterrupted paflage. And this, 
according to the fame honcfl: hiftorian, would c. 207. 
aftually have happened, but for the fuperior. 

*o That I imagine to be the fenfe of the phrafe ufdM^^rlf 
y«g f^^n lUvm h^nicct* Heiodot. 1. 7. c. zoo. See Wellcling'* 
»ote. ' ^ 

genius 
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^vni^' g^^J^s ^*^d unlhaken courage of the Laced*- 
i_,,ry^[j monian king. It h?6 feecn added that a herald 
pjuurch. ^^* ^^^^ ^ Leo»id^$, commanding him i» 
Apoph* the name of Xerxes to coQie and deliver 
his arms ; to which thjp Spartan prince anfwered 
with Laconic brevity, * Come and take them/ 
But among the P^an generals ihere were pro» 
^ably men of experienoe and judgem^nt^ no£ 
incapable of informing their fo-yeriein how ufc- 
lefs his numbers wxj^ld be in ibe pafs of Ther- 
;nopyl2B. Numerous moreover as fhc Greeks 
were under his command, inform^ion might 
eafily come to him of the divifton? simong thofe 
who oppofed him, and of jthe difpofition of 
fome to retire. He might alfo be told that the 
Spartan king bpafted his defcent from the hero 
Hercules, who is faid to- have end^d his mortal 
life on mount CEta, and to whoiji, as a god, an 
altar flood dedicated in the valley of Anthela : 
but of thef^ things the Perfians would not bQ. 
likely to make much account ; and fhey could 
not be informed of tl^e fuperior talent? of Leor 
pidas, yho had never yet had opportunity for 
making them confpicuous. TJae predit due tQ 
herodojcius we coptinue always to fiijd very 
nearly proportioned to his probable means of 
information. When thofe were good, he feldon^ 
or never relafes abfyrd tales : when th^ hav^ 
' been deficient, he pever fcrupl^s to report any 

rumor. Jnforrnatipn 9f public orders to th^ 
Perfian army might come to him ; but the ac- 
|]ons» and ftill more the paflions, of Xerxes up- 
ff^ his thrqne, which he pretends to defcrihe, 

woul4 
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would not be matters of common notoriety, ^fn^* 
Xerxes, we are told, on the fifth day after his \_ ^-J^^ 
arrival at Trachis, commanded the Medes and h^j^^^q^^ 
Cidians of his army alone to go and bring all l.^^c.2rl^ 
the Greeks under Leonidas alive into his pre-^ 
fence. The attack, made in confequence, i^ 
likely to have been inefFedlual enough to diC- 
grawC thofe troops, in fome degree, in tl\e eyes 
of their unexperienced foverein. The Perfian 
guards, called the immortal band^ followed in ^. nu 
the attacks According to Herodotus, the ef* 
forts of this band were very fpirited ; and he 
accounts very candidly for their want of fuccefs. 
Their fhort fpears were inefficacious, and their 
numbers ufelefs, againft the longer weapons of 
tbe Greeks, and on ground To confined. Their 
attacks were however renewed and varied in all 
the ways that their leaders could devife. Num- 
bers feH, and no imprefTion was made. The 
report, which the hiftorian adds, is likely enough 
^o have become afterward popular in Greece, 
that the Perfian monarch leaped thrice from his 
throne as he anxioufly viewed the conflift. 
From the defcription of the place, however, it cm. 
feems impolfible that his throne could have 
been witbin fight, and very little likely that he 
ihould himfelf have feen the aftion. The im- 
mortal band, after having fuffered feverely, was 
at length recalled, and the Perfian generals 
were greatly at a lofs. The attempt was how- 
ever renewed the next day, in the hope that 
wounds, and the fatigue of repeated adtion, 
might weary the fcanty numbers of the Greeks, 

and 
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^vifi^' and oblige them to quit their advantageous 
v_^-,^-^ ground. But the little army oif Leonidas was 
* equal to its purpofe ; his reliefs were judlcioufly 

managed, and the fecond day*s attack was un- 
availing like the former4 

Among the various advantages, beyond efti- 
mation, which the Perfian monarth poflefled 
over the little Grecian confederacy, may /be 
rijekbhed the means, almoft unbounded, of re- 
warding thofe who would ferve him. The hope 

flerodot. of profiting from thefe, brought information of 

1,7.0.213. ^j^Q^i^gj. pafs Qy.gj. ^h^ mountain; circuitous in- 
deed and difficult, but by \vhich thevTheffalians 
had fometimes entered Locris and Phocis for 
plunder, after the fortifying of Thermopylae. 

^- »75- In more fettled times it had been neglefted, but 
was not unknown among the neighbouring in- 

c. 21Z& habitants, and Leonidas had appointed the 

'**^* Phocians, under his command, to the guard of 

^ it. The path began at the cleft in the moun- 

C.Z16. tain through which the Afopus has its channel. 
Hence, by a winding courfe, it afcended a hilj, 
diftinguifhed, by the name of Anopsea, from 
the heights of CEta on one fide, and the Tra- 
chinian rocks on the other. Holding then for 
fome fpace along the top of the ridge, it de- 
fcended direftly to Alpeni, the firft town of 
Locris. The refolution was immediately taken 

c. 115. among the Perfian generals to make an attempt 
this way. A.ftrong detachment marched, about 
dufk, under the command of Hydarnes, and 
arrived, by daybreak, without oppofition 
4ieat the fummit of Anopasa. Here the Pho- 

cian 
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dan guard had its ftation. , The oaks, with ^^^^* 
which the mountain was covered, had concealed v^^^^*,_y 
the approach of the enemy. The Phocians, 
whofe difcipline, in general, was probably lefs ^ 
cultivated than that of Laced^mon or Athens, 
had negleded the neceffary precautions of ad- 
vanced guards and out-fentries. They were firft 
alarmed by the noife of a multitude of men 
treadinff amopg the fallen leaves ; which, as 
the weather was perfeftly ferene, they heard a; 
fome diftance. Immediately they ran to armSt 
But, with the inconfideratenefs of men fwrprifed, 
imagining themfelves the ultimate object of 
attack, ' inftead of taking proper meafures to ' 

fulfil the important purpofe of their poft, by. 
preventing the paflage of the enemy, they re- 
treated on one fide of the path^ to gain more 
advantageous ground for defence. IJ he judi- 
cious Hydarnes, leaving them to their defired 
fecurity, continued his march, and, quickly 
defcending the mountain, reached the plain 
i^nmoiefled. 

The Perfian army fo abounded with Greeks, 
moft of them ihvoluntarily prefled, that de- 
ferters would not be wanting, to inform Leonid 
das of whatever could be generally known in v 
the encmy^s camp. That. very night intelligence Herodot. 
came, that a ftrong detachment was marched Dioj/sic' 
for the mountains. Early in the morning the 1. n. c. 8. 
IcQuts of the army*' arrived, with information 

C219, 

that 
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^vni^' thai the enemy bad already paifed the Phociiri 

t;^.,.^^ guard, and were defcending toward the plaiiri 

6. Aug. Immediately a council of the Grecian cohi- 

B C.480. inanders was held; Opinibhs were divided i 

Ann.Thu. fome thinking it became them ftill t6 maintain 

havi^^cn ^^^^^ P^^ > others^ that the confequence of the' 

fome days attempt could be but a ufelefs wafte of lives, 

which dught by all means to be. preferred for 

the future wants of their ccfttntry. The debated 

ended in a geheral refolution to retreat ^'ith all 

fpeed to their refpeftive cities, the Lacedsemo- 

nians and Boeotians only remaining. Hcrodo- 

Herodot. {us mentions it as imcertain whether Leonidas 

. 7. .220. ^jfj^jg-^i J jjjg j.^(^^ *Yhc Thefpians alone appear 

to have refolvcd voltintatily to abid€ the event 

with him : the Thebans h* ti^otild ftot fuffer to' 

depart } keeping them as hoftages> on account 

of the known dffafFcfti^n of their city to the 

Greciaft Caufe, 

JLtonidas himfelf determined, upon this great 
occaGon, to exhibit to the World a memorable 
example of obedience to that law of Spartay 
t.164. whieh forbad, under whatfocver difadVantage, 
to' fly from an enemy. Gonfidering the difpo* 
fition, fo widely prevailing among the Greeks, 
' CO fear the Perfian po'wer, and fbrink before it, 
<here appears not hk true patriotic wifdom, 
than 'a'dmh-able magnanimity in that prince's 
coWdCid. The oractlar refpoftfe fv&tti Delphi,- 
fdid to have declared that either Sparta or its 
king muft fall, adds nothing to its luibre. Up« 
otk, hit hrftorfoil teftimony it has been fiilfy 
eqoial to the warna and abundant eulogies, whict^ 

writety 
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Writers of various ages and nations liarc Viti ^ f i^j^^* 
in bellowing upon it. Animated by iiis exam* 
ple^ every Lacedaemonian and Tbefpian under 
bis command was refolved to die.; but to die 
glorioofly for himfelf, and) as far as poifible^ 
ufefuUy for his country^ To be furrduiidcd be-, 
ing now unavoidable, the object was no longer 
to guard the pafs, but to chuTe the fpot 
vhere» in facrificing themfelves, they might 
make the greatefl deftniftion of the enemy. - 
The narrow therefore, at the jun&ion of the 
Phcenix and Afopus, was given up, and the 
little band was coUeded at the wall of Ther« 
raopyls. 

The whole Perfian army was under arms be- tttfoJor. 
fore (unrife, the king himfeif attending in (b- ll^AS **^ 
lemn pomp to wait the appearance of the lumi* 
nary above the horisouj for beginning the d^ 
Vottonal ceremonies prefcribed for that SstVoritc 
hour of Per6an religion. After thefe were 
concluded, the. trbops were difmifled to wait for 
orders* About the middle of the forenoon **» 
wheu it was fuppofed Hydarnes might be nearly 
arrived in the rear oi the Creeks, a chofen bcdf . 
was commanded to advance to the aflault in 
front* Laonidas now gave a loofe to the fury 
of men prepared for death. Advancing before 
the wall, he attacked the Peffians in the widet 
pirt c^ the valley^ made great (laughter^ and 
caufed fuch confufion that, through want of 

" ■ ■■■'■ x^y^ U iy^ n8b (MXifm #X«M^. ttetodot* 

Vol. II. M room 
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^vni:* room for the iU-difcipKiittS multitude, numbert 
vis^;Li:x were forced into tHcTca,\aml many expired un- 
der the' preiJiirc of their own people, Himfelf, 
fighting at the head of his band, fell eirly. 
The ing;a%bm[cnt was neverthelefs cb'Atihtfed, 
with advantage on tlie fide of tht Greeks, till 
ttydarnps came in fight in their fear. TKen 
fhey retreated again to the harrow at the wall. 
I'he Theb'ahs took this oppbrttfnity to Beg mer- 
<!y of the conquerors; but, in the very* aft of 
ilirrendering, many, through the confufion, 
\Vere kifled : the reft were made prifonei^; The 
furvivin'g Lacedaemonian's and Thefpians gained 
a hillock, where they fought furtounded, till 
' ^ ^ they were llain to a man, 
: t oudh is the account given by Herodotus 6f 
this extraordinary and celebrated aOiion. The 
'circumflances 'might come authenticated to him 
through the Greeks who JTeryed with the Per- 
iians ; and every anecdote that could be colleft- 
M would ho doubt^ be heard with eagernefs, 
fend preferved with care'*.. The names of all 
Hcrodot. tlie three hundred Spartans were flill' upon 

& feq. 

>3'Some feem to have been invented after the age of Ifec- 
ietus, as- tlie srtiiititator Valckenarius "has juftly obTelved, '4. 91* 
p. 609, of Weif^ling's Herpdotus,. The report of piodor)|s, 
folkowed £y*Pl\jtarch, Juftin» and others, that Lconidas with 
lis Spartans attacked the Perfian camp Vy night, sfed pcrfetrate4 
io the ro^ra} Ifcnt, is inconfiflcnt with the other cifcuVnftattces, 
Whether tf gdace pr thnc ; nor does it fcem too much to fay 
^ that it is an abfurd fiftion. Indeed, moft of the tales, the 

otnilfion of which bj Herodotus has fo much excited the indig- 
nation oT Plutarch,' appear fitter for poetry or romance than 
hiftory. 

.r .. : : record 
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tteord in the hiftorian's "time. Tvi^o -of thttti ^^^l^^ 
lurvived the battle, having been accidentally v>-vl^J' 
abfent ; Ariftodcmus, who wasj :witb .the Hcrodot. 
prince's leave> for the recovery of his heahh, at ^'^*^***** 
Alpeni; and PantiteSj fent on public bufinefs 
into Thcffaly. It being, however, reported, at 
Lacedsmon that Eurytus, who had alfo had , 
leave from Leonidas to remain at Alpeni on 
account of ficknefs, neverthelefs joined on the 
day of battle, and fe}l with his comrades ; 
and that Pantites might have fo haftened his 
return as to have (hared iii the gtery of iHe 
day, both were di(honored. Pautites, in 
confequence, (Irangled himfelf : but Ariftode^ 
mus, with greater fortitude, fuppoit^ h£ei 
and was happy enough, in the fequel, to find 
-dppOTtunity for diftinguifliing bis ^^ourage it^ 
-the oaufe of his country, fo that his memory' 
has been tranfoiitted with honor to pofterity. 
The body of the Spartan king, as thc^ fame 
hiftorian affirms, being difcovened among the 
heaps of Hain, was> by order of Xerxes, 
ibebeaded> and the trudk ^nomimouAy expo- 
sed on k .erdfs : bat this, be adds, :was contrary 
to ihc general principljos and pratftic^ of the 
JPerfians, who were aocudomed, beyond all - 
■other people, to honor military merir, erven in ' 

•iheir enemies. This obfervation,-to the credfc . 
jOf the eneffiies and in oppofuion to the preji>- 
4ices of his country, proves not lef^ tbe^excen- 
Ifive information and juft judgement than the 
^candor of HcMdot\ia; for efecy aqthetttic ai> . i 

V ' Ma count • 
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^ viiif ' ^^^^^ maflrks the Perfiahs for a people of liberal 
-tj-^lf featiinents and polUhed manners^ beyond almoft 
any othcf in all antiqaity. 
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Numhers of ibe Grecian Fleet, Sea-fights off 
i Jrtef^/mm. Retrtat of the Grecian Fleet. 
' AUreh ff the Perfian Army toward Athenu 
, Attempt againfi Delphi. 

. DURING this memorable fcene at Thermo* 
-pyl«» the hqfttle fleets had met in the neigh« 
.bouring chanoeL The Perfians wanted to force 
!Che paflage between Euboeaandtbe main; for 
the double purpofe of a fafer navig|itioo> and 
.of. attending more cbfely the. motions of their 
^rmy. The bufinefi, thertfoce, of the Grecian 
'fleet, as Herodotus lias obferved^ was> like that 
.of the army, to defeAd the ftraits* It confifted 
Herodct. o^ ^vo hundred and feventy-onc trireme galleys, 
i.s. CI. ^ijIj a few of thofe (mailer vefle)s called pen- 
teconteris. The penteconter, the veflel of Ho- 
mer> age, had, like the modern row*boaty 
only one tier of oars, and its compIen>ent of 
.rowers was from fifty to fixty. The trireme, it 
is genex:ally fuppofed,- had three tier, of oars; 

.... b/ 
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by which it gained that fwiftncfs, (o imporfant •^^ T. 
in the antient mode of naval aftioh •^ Its or- * ' 



dinary complement of rowers was, at the time Herodoc. 
of which we are treating, from a hundred and i' J./itt* 
fifty to a hundred and fixty ; befide whom it * *• •• 
comoionly carried forty foldiers, and fometimes 
more ; but, on emergencies, paniailarly whea ' 
boarded, the whole crew aded with arms* Qf 
the triremes now in the Grecian fleet, no left 
than one hundced and twenty-feven were fur^ 

*4 The arranseneoc of tlie rovers ia the anttent galleys of 
war« the trircmct and ^uinquercmet^ much diiputed amon^ the 
moderaty remains yet uncertain ; but by far the nioft fatisfa^ory 
conjeduret upon the fuljefl at« thofe of General MelviU, 4f 
which an account is given i» the Appendix to Governor -Pow- 
B^irs Trealife on the Study of Antiquities. Along the waill of 
the gallcy« according to the General's fuppofition* from a little 
above the water's edge, a gallery prqjeAed at an angle of about 
forty. five degrees. In this the upper rowers were diipofed* 
.checkered with the lower. Space for them being thus gained, 
partly by elevation^ partly hj lateral prcjeftion, thofe of the - 
hjghet «ier were not too much above the water to worie thehr 
lOars wi^i ^e£k. The General fays hehu been confirmed in his 
opiaion that this was the real form of the antient galleys of war» 
by reprefenutions of them, tho iaperfed» in antient paintings 
and reliefs, whtoh he lias feea in Italy. He has not fpecified 
|ho(e paintings and Telie.&> There are, in the colle£^ion at Por« 
ttci, pictures of fea ingagemeuts, but fo damaged that I was un« 
able myfelf to drfcern the parts, of the vedfels, fo as to judge 
at all whether they might ^onl^m or coofutc t^e General's no^ 
/tjons. The jnoft pexfe6t ^ntie^ijt moomi\eiu to th^ pufpofe that 
hu fallen in my way^ Is ^ m^irble f/i^ment of a btreroe in high 
relief, preienred in the Vatican mufeum at ^ome. .It has the 
incorredoefs ufval in<the reprefp/j^tio^s of fuch objeds by the aji^ 
pent fculptors, bat it nevertjkielers^ In my opinion, goe^ fa;- to 
fiiow that the General's notion is well founded. Winkclman* in 
his treatife on this monument, has bli/ndered, as might be ex* 
peded of a.clofet .critic, pretending vco diiffert on cowing without 
^er having had aj^ oar ^n his hand. 

Ms . . niihed 
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''^ vm'* ***^^ '^y Athens, a very few years before un* 
^^^^ able K) coprf at fca with the inhabitants of the 
JEginetan rock ; and more were ftill preparing 
,. . in the Athenian ports* Fony were fcnt by Co* 

finth ; twenty by Mcgara : the^Chalcidians of 
Euboe^a manned twenty lent to them by the** 
Athenjaas : JBgina fent eighteen ; Sicyon 
twelve; Laceda^mbn only ten; Epidauros 
eight ; Eretria feven ; Troezen five ; and the 
ilands of Styros and Ccos each two. The 
Platasans, an inland people, unacquainted with 
naval bufinefs, but zealoully attached to Athens, 
ferved, with their beft ability, in the Athe.- 
laian fleet. To thefe triremes the Opuntiaa 
Locrians added five penteconters, ^and the 
Ceians two. 

In an armame^nt tp'^which they contributed 
fo much the largeft proportion, the Athenians 
might feem juftly to claijii the chief command : 
yet, fuch was the reputation and influence which 
Hcrodot. Laced^mon held among the Greeks, the allies 
Ifcfeq/ ' abfolutely .rcfufed to ferve under any but a Spar- 
tan commander^ Eurybiades was therefore 
admiral of the fleet. Hiftorians have, upon 
this ocgafion, juflly applauded the moderation 
of the Athenian leaders, who patiently ac* 
quiefced under this decifion ; and, fuperior to 
little punctilio, continued with unabated zeal to 
profeciite the great purpofes of the common 
caufe. But the Athenian counfels were, at this 
tipie, diredted by a man who could conceal 
unbounded defire of glory under the appear- 
ance^ of modefty ; who, with 2^ temper as pliable 

as 



fs his^^cnius was penetratiog, wcigWngtbe nc- 
ccfEties of the times, and fo'rcfeeing the ppppr? 
tunities of ambition,, could hot only accommo- 
date himfelf to all feafons and circumftances. 
but had flcill to lead the frow^rd populace of 
Athens to fubmit their paflions to his opinion. 
Herodotus relates an anecdote of him, too re- 
markable, whencefoever the information wa» 
derived^ and too charaderiftical to be omitr 
ted *\ ' The Perfian fleet, being colkded aftcjf 
their late misfortune, appeared in the road of 
Aphetse, at the mouth of the Pelafgian gulph^ 
and oppofite to Artemifiuna, at the diftance of 
not more than ten miles, in far greater numbers 
than the Greeks had expeded. • The whole 
neighbouring country was at the fame time filled 
with the immenfe multitude of their military 
hoft. Alarm fpred on all fides, and the conr 
tagion reached the commanders of tlj,e Qreciau 
fquadrqns ; infomuch that it was proppfed to re? 
treat to the interior feas of. Greece **. The Eu- 
bceans, who had ingaged in the confederacy, 
being informed of this, were in \\\c .higheft 
confternarion. They fent immediately to Euryr 
blades, begging that the fleet might remain* foe 
their . protedtion, only tiU they coiild i:emove 
their families and mpft valuable . eflfefts* Th^ 

*5 See note 4$, p. 621, of Weffeline's Herodotus^, Plutzyrc^^ 
who in his Trcatife againft Herodotus has exprelTed great indig- 
nation at this talc, has nevcnk4»ieirs • ifkT hliiJU(h of TKeli^il^Iti 
related very nearly the fame-. } \ » ,.,*.. » * , .0 

Plut. vlt, Themjft. . * • • * ; 

M 4 admiral 
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^Vjn'' *<Jnxiral refufcd. The Euboeans then applied to 
-i,.;r ^r -.L f ^bc Athenian commander. Themiftoclcs, whofe 
opinion was before decided againft^the retreat, 
told them that, tho words could not perfuadc, 
gold might ; and for thirty talents, fomething 
^ore than feven thoufand pounds ftcrling, he 
would ingage that the fleet Ihould remain and 
fight the Perfians. The money was prefehtly 
jpaid into his hands. Five talents then Ijrought 
over the commander in chief; and under his 
orders all the commanders of fquadrons readily 
confentcd to remain, except Adeimantus the 
Corinthian. * To him then,* fays Herodotus^ 

* Themiftocles fwore,* faying, * Neither ftialt 

* thou leave us ; for I will give thee more than 
% the Perfian king would fend thee for deferring 

* thy allies j* and immediately ordered three 
talents to be conveyed to liis (hip. Fear of the 
accufation, . or gratification with the pre(eoc» 
prevailed ; and thus were the principal Grecian 
commanders bribed to the opinion of The- 
miftocles, and to the proteftion of the Eu- 
bocans; apd the ^eet^ probably to the great 
advantage of the common cs^ufe^ remained in 
itsftatioQ. 

Hefo^, Next morning at daybreak the Perfian admi- 
L».c4. jj^als moved. They had propofed Immediately 
ro attack the Grecian fleet ; but after apprqach- 
ing near enough to obferve how inferior it 
was to their ovn, they concluded that, if they 
fliotild advftfice, the Greeks would certainly 
retreat, and» ihrougli their knowlege of th? 
nanow feas. behind tbcin^ would |)robably ef- 

cape. 
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cape. Oh confultation h was therefore deter- ^ \yj^ 
mined to fend two hundred galleys round Eu- '^^^-^ 
boea, to take a ftation in the rear of the 
Greelcs ; the main body abftaining from attack, 
till it Ihould be known by figoals that the 
detached fquadron was arrived at the ftation 
propofed. 

During thefe tranfaftions, Scyllias, A Greek Herodou 
ofScione, a remarkable diver, who, from hav- &fc(^'*' 
ing been ufeful to the Periian commanders in 
recovering many things of value from the wreck 
of their loft (hips, had been introduced to 
means of information, deferted to the Greeks. 
He brought a more exadt account 6f the prf- 
fcnt ftrength of the enemy's fleet than had yet 
been obtained, and he gave intelligence of the 
fquadron feht iround Euboea. Immediately a 
council of war was held ; and, after much ' 
debate, it was determined that the whole fleet 
{liould weigh at midnight, and go againft the 
detached fqjaadron ; in the juft hope that, taken 
feparately, it might eafily be overpowered. In 
the evening however, having received no con- 
firmation of the intelligence for, to avoid ob- 
fervation, the enemy kept a yonfiderable dif- 
tance from the Eubcean coaft), the Grecian com- 
manders determined to try an attack updn the 
main body of the Perfian fleet ; or rather per- 
haps upon fome part of it, when daylight would 
notfuffice for bringing the whpie into adion, 
and when, (hould they nevcrthclefs be over- 
powered, night would favor their retreat. They 
fouaded hopes alfo on a friendly difpofition in 

the 
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^vin^* the Ionian commaDdcrs; of whoqi feme were 
,v^— ^-^ indeed well inclipe^ to theni, while others were 
eager to gain the Perfian monarch's favor, and 
earn the rewards promifed for zeal (hown in his 
fervice. A Qiarp ingagement infued. If w? 
may believe Herodotus, the Greeks toojc thirty 
galleys ; tho he fays afterward that neither fide 
could claim a viftory. Among the prifoners 
however, made by the Greeks, was Philaon, 
brother of Gorgus king of Salamis in Cyprus, a 
man of great eftimation among the enemy's 
jofKccrs, Lycomedes, an Athenian captain, ob- 
tained the reward of valor for being the fiift 
who took a Perfian galley. Antidorus of 
Lemnos was the oxily Grecian captain in the 
Perfian fervice who defcrted with his (hip to 
the confederate Qreek^. The Athenian go- 
vernment afterward rewarded hin> with a grant 
of lands in the iland of Salamis. In the night 
^he Greeks refumed their ftation at Artemifium; 
the Perfians remained at Aphetse, 
Herodot The Grecian fleet had fcarcely call anchor 
Lg. c.ii. ^yj^gj^ g^ ftorm arofe, attended with heavy rain 
and violent thunder. T^he drift of the ftorm 
carried the wreck of the Jate ingagement, and 
the fl.oating bodies, among the Perfian Ihips. 
Their cables were intangled, their oars impeded. 
.Repeated flaflies of lightning, amid e:^tremp 
. darknefs, juft ferved to difcover the horrors of 
the fcene, while the uncommon refonance" of 
the thunder, among the neighbouring fummits 
of Pelion, ftruck the feamen with the imar 
gination that the gods themfelves were thus 

loudly 
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loudly declaring their anger: a fancy likely '^^''^ 
enough to arifc in the minds, at leaft, of the y^^^^ ^j 
Grecian fcamen in the Periian fleet ; who, ac- 
cording to the belief of their age, were mak- 
ing war againft the gods of their mother^oun- 
try- The detached fquadron, meanwhile, in 
the open fea, as it was there called where noae Hcrodot.. 
was truly open fea, driviog before the ftorm, & Died'/* 
and ignorant of their courfe, fell among the sic 
rocks of that peculiarly dangerous bay of the '**V^'"* 
Eubcean coafl; called the Coela '^ All perifhed ; 

* and thus,' fayb Herodotps, ' the deuy inter- 
^ fered to reduce the Perfian force more nearly 

• to an equality with the Grecian/ 

AU the next day the Perfians remained in Herodot. 
their ftation; while a reinforcement of fifty- ^^f^^^**^* 
three Athenian galleys joined the Grecian fleet, 
t&ringing with them the welcome news of the 
deftrudion of the enemy's fquadron on the Eu- 
boic rocks. Thusincouraged, the Grecian com- 
manders were the more intent upon watching op- 
portunities f6r farther advantages. Means were 
obferved for cutting off the ' Cilician fquadron. 
The attempt was made in the evening, and fuc- 
ceededj and in the night the fleet again refu- 
med its ftation at Artemifium, The Perfiai) 
comniantieTs, irritated by repeated infults from 
an enemy fo inferior, and appreheniive of blame 
&r rcmiffn^s, determined, on th^ following 

•' ^fkUf ^juboicusf qtiem Ccela Tocant, fufpeftus nautis. -Liv. 
Hift. Rom, J, ji. C.44. &ec nou 7S, V.^*?' ®^ VVeffcling<i^ 
Bpro4gtnt, 

day. 
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^ vin^* day, ta attack-,thc Grecian fleet with their whole 
'^^„...,^^ remaining force. About noon they advanced, 
fordied in a femicircle, with a view to furround 
the ertemy,. The Greeks waited in their ftation» 
probably an advantageous one. The plan of 
attack of the Perfians, if well conceived, ap- 
pears to have been ill executed. Such a mul- 
titude of veffels indeed, manned with people of 
different nations and languages^ who, varied 
both in method and in d^rets of ftiU, muB: be 
extremely liable to difonder, and little fit to 
undertake nice and complicated evoluti(Mis. In 
approaching the enemy, they croffcd and fell 
againft one another. The battle was neverthe- 
lefs warmly maintained. The Egyptians dif- 
tinguiflied themfelves, and took five Grecian 
galleys. More than half the Attic fquadron 
^as difabled ; but the arifteia, the honors for 
fuperior merit in the adtion, were decreed co the 
Athenian Cleinias (fon of Alcibiades, and grand- 
father of him to whom that name owes its celc* 
brity) who commanded a galley built and man« 
lied with two hundred men at hrs private cx- 
pcnce. Herodotus affirms that the Greeks re- 
nuiined maflets of cbe wreck and of the dead t 
but thcfe feem to luve been their only tokens 
of vi&ory* The faiftorian acknowleges that 
they fuffered greatly ; and indeed proceeds to 
give the ftiJMgefl: proof x>f it by relating that, 
in a council of wiar held immediately after the 
ingagemenr, it was refohred to retreat to the in- 
*terior feas of Greece. This rcfolution was faj:- 
i.«. cii. ther confirmed, and the meafure haftened^ by 

thi 
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the arrival of Abrofnychite, art Atheman, wfco ^^y/^' 
baviDg beeii ftattpn«d With a light teflel at , u^*><ti» 
Themibpyls for the pur[Mfe of commurficating 
mteUigence, brought informtltioii of the circum*^ 
vention of Leontdas and bis part^ and the re- 
treat of the reft of the army. It Was then re- 
folved not to delay for a moment the retreat of 
the fleet. The whole moved in the accidental 
order of the inftant : the Corinthians led, the 
Achemant formed the rear *'• 

But Themiftocles, ever fertile in expedients* 
conceived the iddi of making even the flight of . 
his feUoMrcouittrymen ufeful to his country. With 
fome of the fWifteft galleys of the fquadron under Herodot^ 
his command, he went to the waterihg*places of c.i9,&«i. 
the road of Artemifium, which he concluded th« ThettilfL 
enemy would fcarcely fail to vifit next day, and Juiii«. 
there ou tke rocks he wrote thus : * Men of Ionia> i. ». f- «• 

* you do ill in making war upon your fathers> 
^ and helping to inflave Greece. Come there- 

* fane over to us ; or, if that cannot be, remain 

* neuter, and pcrfuade the Carians to the fame 
^ meafure. But if the neceffity^which compels 

* you to the part you are ingaged in, is fuch as 
^ to make a feceffion imprafticable, yet, when 

* we come to aftion, avoid exertion againft us; 

* remembering that you are dcfcended from one 

■• Later wrhew tell of .Grecian vidorici oflT Anemifium^ ut» 
tefly inconfiftent with the events that followed j but Plato's 
Hight mcotton of the actions there, confirms Herodotus^ ec- 
<ount (x) ; and even Plutaroh gives fome degree of correfpond* 
ing teftimony (a). 

<tj flat, df tcf . 1. 4. p. 707. -t, %,• («) Tit Tbemift. 

* blood 
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^ vinf* ^ ^^^^^ >*ith ua, and thac the erimity df the.t^cf-^ 
^p*^^.,^ ^ (iaris was firft drawn upon Us in your Caufc/ 1 
imagine^ continues .the hiftoriaa^ that The- 
miftocies had two views in this. If the inftrip* 
tions Ihould be oWerVfed only by the Greeks of 
the PerGan fleets he hoped that foinc might be 
perfuaded by them ; but if the txi^w^rfhould be 
reported to the Peiflian cbiefe, theJojiiaaB Would 
become fiifpefted^ and perhaps .rhigbt: be. ex* 
eluded from the line of battle in futurejingage* 
ments. .1 

Herodot. The road of Artemifium wis m> {ooher clcar# 
1- «•«•*$• ^han a Greekjr of the ndghboitting Jiown of 
Hifti«a, haften'ed in. a light boat; to the Perfian 
fleet, to obtain the reward for fdcb inteUig^ncei 
Some fwift veffels were immediately diipatched 
to afccrtain the truth, of the report^ amd at fun* 
rife . the whole -fleet weighed aAd. proceeded to 
Artemifium. The fame day the.Perfiaiis took 
pofleffion of the town of HiftiaBraj and the neigh- 
bpuring diftrift of the iland feduioufly made 
fubmiflion. 

About the fame time -the army recommenced 
its march from Thermopyte. Some Arcadians, 
poor and without, profpeft at home^ had been 
tempted, by the fame of the great king's riches 
and liberality,, to wander thus far to offer their 
See fervices to him. The pradtice of .feeking hire in 

i.3-"c%4. "Govern military fervice appears to have obtained 
among that mountain- people, before it became 
Aifual with the other European Greeks. Hero- 
dotus feems to relate the ftory of thefe adven- 
turers., not more for the purpofe lof eulogy than 



c. 26. 
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of admonition to his country. ' They were in- ^^^"^^ 
troduced, he {ays, to the prqfence of Xerxes, u>^-J 
and being aiked'^whait was doing in Greece?* 
they anfwered with great fimpltcity, * Ths^t it was^Ol. 75, ' 
' the feafon of the Olympian games, ahd that. ^•^•♦**' 

* confequently the Greeks were amufing thein-: 

* felves with feeing athletic exercifes and horfe- 

* races.* Being then aiked, * What was the re- 

* wird of the conquerors in thdfe gapits ?* ithey 
anfwered, ^ Ah olive garland.* Upon which. 
Tritantachmes, a prince of the blood-royal of 
Pcrfia, exclaimed", * Oh Mardoniiis, what a 

* people have you brought us to fight agaiaft ; 

* who contend among themfelvfes. not for riches 

* but for virtue I* 

But whatever might be the general fimplicity Thwyd. 
or the general virtue of the Greeks of this age, ^^^J^' ^ ' 
their patriotifm at leaft was of very various com- ^^*- 
plexton in the different dates, and in the dif- p.24x.'t* 2* 
ferent faftions of the fame ftate. Of the Pancg,& 
provinces from mount OEta to the ifthmus, ^*°«^- 
Phocis almoft alone was faithful to the confe- Ariftid. 
derate caufe, the caufe of Grecian independency* 
From the moment when the Perfians became 
matters of Thermopylae, Locris could not avoid 
fubmiffion, Doris, and all Bototia, except the 
little cities of Thefpi© and Plataa, were led by Thucyd, 
a few principal men of Thebes, who had in view ^' 3- ^' ^** 
to confirm and advance their own power, through 
the patronage of the great king. Influenced by 
thefe men, thofe provinces had always been 
adverfe to the confederacy ; and now with ready 
^cal acknowleged themfelves fubjefts to the 

Perfian 
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vjfif* Perfian monarch* Herodotus, with great a[f«- 

va-v^>> pearance of reafoii, attributes the firtnnefs, ieven 

of the Phociatis, more to their extreme animoiity 

L 8^0^1*0. ^g^^ft "^^^ Theffalians, their hereditary enemies, 

and to the partial confideration of the pecutiar 

intereft oftheif pi^ovince, than to any generous 

rdg^rd for common welfare, or any inlkrged vieur 

of Gteciart indepehdency * If the ThefiklianSt 

tiji. lie fays, had held with the Greeks, the fame 

animofity would have led the Phocians tojoia 

the enemy. 

The Perfians proceeded from Thermopylae, 
with the TlieifaJians for their guides. Turning 
immediately to the right along the root of QElta, 
they then direfted their march through the 
narrow vales of Doris toward the river Cephiflus« 
& Di'od^' The Dorian, as a friendly territory, was (pared i 
Lii.fi.i^ but as foon as the army entered Phocis, at thetn^ 
ahcmift* ftigation of the Theffalians rather than from the 
diipofitioii of the Perfians, deftruftion was 
begun with fire and fword. The main body of 
the army followed the courfe of the Ceph^us« 
Detachments burnt the towns of Drymus^ Cha* 
radra, Erochus, Tethronium, Amphicsea, Neon, 
Pediea&j Triteae, Eletaseia, Hyampolis^ Parapo* 
tamii, Abae, with their temples. The people 
fled ; many to the faftneffcs of mount Parnaffus, 
(bme to Amphiffa and other towns of the Ozolian 
Locrians ; which, lying beyond the ridges of 
Parnaffus and Helicon, w^re in left immediate 
danger. A few were taken and reduced to fla-» 
very. From Panopese a deucbment was fent to 
feize the treafures of Delphi ; about which fo 

much 
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fhuch had been faid by the Greeks under Xerxes, ^ E^c T. 
that Herodotuis fuppofes the Perfian monarch to Vi„-v-^ 
have had niofe pferfeft krtbwlege of them, than Hcrodot. 
of What he had left in his own palace at Sufa; ' ' * \ 
The mkin body continued their march through 
the friendly proviilice of Beeotia toward Athens. 

The defence of Delphi, itfelf a curious objeft^ 
is not the l^s fo for thb veil with which ^ntc- 
rcfted ingenuity hath induftrioufly covered it^ 
and which fuperftitious ignorance would rather 
double than withdravt. The account trarif- 
milttd by HeroddtuS, appirently current with 
the credulity of his slge, may therefore be nei- 
ther unamilfing nor totally uninforming. As i. j. c. 36, 
fbon las nfews arrived that the Pcrfians were in 5^/^^^; > 
pofleffioti of ThenhopylsB, the Delphian citi- c 14: 
zens, ^n*ious for themfelves, their tethple. 
And the riches bf which they Were guar- 
dians, confulted their dwn oracle. They re* 
quefted directions particularly corlcerhing the 
ftcred ti'eaful'ei; whether they Ihduld bury them; 
or whether tlrey fhould (!arry them to fdme other 
country. The god, fays the hiftdrian, would 
foffbrnotbing to be moved ; declaring, that he 
would himfelf take charge of what belonged to 
him. The Delphlans were thus relieved at leaft 
frdm their refponfibility to the Greek nation : 
their cares were therefore now confined to-them^ 
felTes and their families* Their wives and chil* 
dr^n were fent acrofs the Corinthian gulph into 
Achaia. The men, except a. few who withdrevg". 
to Amphifla in Locris, occupied the neighbour- 
ing faftneOes among the crags of Parnaflus. The 
yoi. IL N Gory* 
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c viTf ^' Corycian cavern, a vaft natiiml vault in the ^dd 
of the mountain near the city, received many **. 
All quitted Delphi except fixty men and the 
prophet. The Perfian det^ichment meanwhile 
approached by the way of Panope, Daulis, 
1-ilaca, Phocian towns* which they burnt. As 
they drew near Delphi, and were now in fight of 
the tgmple, the prophet, whofe na:?te was Acc- 
ratus, faw the facred armour, which it is unlaw- 
ful for any mortal to touch, brought by fome in* 
vifiblc power from the recefs of the fane, and 
laid before the building. But no fooner was the 
advanced guard arrived at the chapel of Minerva^ 
which is an outbuilding in front of the great 
temple, than thunder from heaven fell upon 
them ; two vaft fragments from the mountain 
rolled down with prodigious noife, and killed 
many : a voice of warlike acclamation iifued 
from within the walls. . Difmay feized the Perfian 
trdopsi The Delphians then, rulhing fepm the 
cavern, and defcending from the fummits, at- 
tacked them and made great flaughter* The 
furvivors fled precipitately into Boeotia, 

From t^is ftory it is not difficuh to detach the 
preternatural machinery, and we finfd an account 
remaining, neither improbable nor very defec* 
tivc. The priefts, unwilling to truft the tneaifurea 
to others,, and anxious for the credit of their 
eracle, whidi csiAd fcarcely but fu'fFer fhoold ther 
place fall into the hands of forein plunderers, 
determined' upon a bold meafure, which they 

** This cavern is deicFiW bf JtaufaniaSy b. 19. c, 3t« 

€XC- 



Executed with equal cowage arid pcudcnce.- A ^^^J^* 
clear arid firm refponfc from tbe. omde firft .in*: y^^-j 
fpircd the cirtzciis with confidence. Then th^ 
bcft refuge that Greece afforded' was : provided ' 

for their families. The ableft and moft crufty 
men were referved for the defence pf the place; 
If the mode of defeiice was uncommon, it ap- 
pears hoVevdt to have been perfeftly adapted toi 
the fituation and circumftanccs, whichr Were alfd 
very uncdibmbii. Surrounded and almoft ovef- strab.i.^. 
hmig by very lofi:y mountain fummits, the (jte P-4i6, ae 
itfelf of the city was compofed of crags and pre- Pahfan. 
cipices. No way led to it but through mountain *^/^°*J^"^' 
defiles, narrow and fteep, fliddowed with wood,- J^ftin. 
and comtaahded at every ftep by faftneffes Wh6i!b.4. 
above; and the approach from 'Bdeotia was of ^^*^*'^^^' 
tonfiderabie length through fuch defiles. Every 
meafure feems to have been taken to make the 
enemy believe that the place was totally aban- 
doiifed, and to induce them to advance ill all the 
careleflhefs of perfed: fecdrity. The furprize 
appears in confequence to have been complete. 
A thunderftorm at midfymmer, among the 
inountains, was likely to be an accidental afliff- 
ant. Thfe rolling down of the rocky fragments 
might appear naifaculous to thofe who did not 
know that numbers of men, concealed among 
the cragSi were prepared to give them itiotion. 
Poifibl^ ^tificial fifes and explofions might imi- 
tate a thunderftorm and increafc the horror '^ 

5* Sec Dutens' Inquiry into tht Origin of the Difcoreries attfi- 
kited to the Moderns, c. 5. feCt. 107. 
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^yifl^' The Delphians then attacked with every advatt* 
u-^-ij tage. The fmail remainder of the Perfian de- 
tachnxent, who reached the plains of Bceotia, 
readily adopted the reports of fuperftition, to ex* 
cufe their furprize and flight. Two perfons, they 
faid, fuperior in their appearance to anything 
human, joined thfc Delphians in the purfuit and 
Slaughter. The Delphians affirmed that thefe 
could be no other than Phylacus and Autonoiis, 
antient heroes of their country, to whom temples 
ftopd, in Herodotus's time, near the chapel 
of Minerva, Some of the fragments of rock, 
thrown down from the fummits of Parnaffus, 
were prefcrved within the chapel as memorials of 
the divine protedion afforded upon that prcfiing 
emergency* 
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SECTION V. 8EOT. 

V • 

Unfieady Counfels of the Grecian Confederacy. 7%e *''-*'^^*^ 
jltheniansy deferted by the Peloponnejians^ remve 
their families from Attica. Arijleides. Ofiracifm. ' 

Athens taken by the Perjians. Artemijia. Antient 
manner of Naval ASlion. Battle ofSalamis. Re* 
turn of Xerxes into 4fi^* 

WHILE any hope remained of defending the 
pafs of mount OEta, the Athenian fleet was of the 
,utmoft confequence to the confederated Pelo- 
j)Qnnefians, Without its afliftance, every part of 
th^ir coaft would be open- to the enemy's navy ; 
and, the fafety of Attica being therefore the firft Hcrodot. 
pbjedt in the plan of operations, it was refolved i« «• c.49. 
that, in cafe xhe enemy (hould penetrate acrofs 
thp mountains, the whole force of the confede- 
racy Ihould meet them in Bqeotia, and oppofe 
their farther progrefs. But the ufual dilatorinefs 
of confederacies recurred. The Peloponncfian k-^ •/'!*• 
trpops were yet within their feyeral ftates, when 1.1 i.e. xf 
the news arrived of the death of the Spartan xKcm^ 
tiiig, with his little hand of felf-devoted com- 
rades, and of the retreat. of the reft of his army. 
Then all haftened Jp the jCorinthian iftbmus, 
where Cleojnbrotus, brother of Leonidas, took 
the command. But the vehemence of the alarm, 
which fpred on all fides, now fet felfilh counfels 
again afloat. Shortfighted through fear, the Per 
Ipponnefians determined not to rift anything few? 
l|ie prefefyation of Attica, but to cphtcafl: their 
N 3 defence 
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^ viti^* defence to their own peninfula. Their firft bu- 
i^^^^i^^^ finefs was to occupy, as an advanced poft, the 

difficult paflage of the Scironian rocks ; another 
ci^an6- Thermopylae, by which was the only road im^ 
iroi^lclj mediately from Attica into Peloponncfus, Tbeit 
t-44- with earned diligence they fet to form ftrong 

iine^ acrofs the Iflihmus. The people affcmbled 
Hcrodftt. theje were, the J-*aceda?mpnians, all the Arca- 
'* ' * ' dians, the Eleiaqs, Corinthians, Siq'onians, Epi- 

daurians, Phliafians, Troezenians,. Hermionians. 

* Thefts'. f$ys Herodotus, ^ ;?ict in arms at tlie 
^ ifthmus, in deepeft anxiety for the fete of 

* Qreece. The other Peloponneflans (the Ar- 

* gians and Achaians) were carelefe of the events 

* or rather, if I may fpeak freely, they were d^f- 

* pofed to the party of the enemy.* 

The ^eet, iij its hafty retreat from Artemifium, 

Hcrodot. had made no flop till it arrived in the bay of Sa- 

1. 8.C. 40. j^^^jg^ Q^ j.|jg Attic coaft. There information 

met t)ie Athenians, whofe crews, now in the fle^r, 

were the principal part of their commonwealth, 

that no forcfe was aflembled in Bceotia ; that th^ 

. . Peloponnefians had rcfplved to connne their de* 

fence to their own peninfula i that they had 

begun theit meafures for that purpofe; that 

Attica thus was abandoned to deftniftion* 

TJie alarm was extreme. AU tl^at could be ob4 

twined fron^ their allies was the affiftance of the 

^ iJeerV to traiifport their femilies and cfFefts toSa- 

lamis, ^gipa, and Troe^en ; places lefs expofed 

than Athens, but which expeifted pnly a delay 

of ruin,. Nor. were the Athenians now, like the 

iGrepl^s jof old, pradifcd in wandering, and ready 

•*,"■-■ 'for 
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for migration. In proportion to the eftabliflied ^ EC t, 
fecurity of property, and the peace of domeftic ^^,,.^1^ 
life, the diftrefs of families was great. At the 
nwful moment of abandoning their country^ a 
thoufand anxious thoughts crowded upon every 
mind. In fuch exccfs of public misfortune, ad*- 
miniftracion commonly lofes its powers : the 
people, ^$ in a (hipwreck, become ungovernable 
through defpairt All the wifdom, all the firm-* 
nefs, all the popularity of the ableft ftatefmen 
wore wanted at Athens to preferve order, and to 
inforce thofe meafures which political prudence 
required. 

But one of the wifeft and moft virtuous citizens ^^}' ^*^ 
ihat any country ev^r bo^fted, was iti banilh- 
ment. Aristcid^s fon of Lyfimachqs, of a nobl^ 
but not a wealthy family, bad, in early youth,, 
been patronized, and brought forward in public 
buiinefs, by Qeifthenes the cxpeller of the Peifi-* 
^ratids; and he is faid, togethej; with The- 
miftocles, to have held a. high military command 
under Miltiades, at the battle of Marathon, 
Themiftoples, whofe vaft ambition was con- 
troI?d by no fcruple, Avowed party principles, 
^ The gods forbid,' he is reported to have faid^ 

* that I (hould be in power, and my friends no 

* better for it.? Arifteides, on the contrary, was, 
in public as in private life, fo ftriftly upright 
?ind fcrupuloufly impartial, thv the title qf th^ 
TtJST became applied to him as a common apr 
pellation. But democratical jealoufy, or rather 
perhaps the ingenuity of a^aibitiqus individuals 

• N 4 ^ tQ 
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^ vm^* to make popular paffion fefve ilieir private pxii^ 
j^^^.,^^^ pofes, had invented a peculiar mode of repref» 
fmg the dangerous fuperiority which great abi-r 
iities and fuperior cbaradter might acquire in ^ 
republic. An aflembly of the people, by whai 
Diod.i.ii. w^s called Ostracism, 'VOted- aa- illuftrious 
piiit!vit. citizen into, banilhment for five or ten years 5 
Ti^emift. alledging no crime, meaning no puhiQirncnt, 
but only guarding againft the overbearing influ- 
ence of individuate : ^he exile's pfop^rtyand his 
honor remained unhurj. Arifteides had been 
Hcrodot. thus banithed 5 through the management, it is 
pfuta'rch! ^^id> of Themiftocles ; for Arifteides inclined to 
Th^'^ft^ theariftocratical parry; oppofmg that increafe 
of the general aflembly's power which it had 
fuited the ambition of Themiftocles to promote. 
But, in this tremendous ^ crifis of the common- 
>vealth, the name of the juft Arifteides began to 
be mentioned among the people ; and it became 
evident that his abfence wa$ very generally re- 
gretted. Themiftocles, whofe capacious mind 
Was never, by views of faftion, blinded to grcaoer 
interefts, caught at the opportunity of popula- 
rity, and had the magnanimity hinifelf to propofe 
a decree which would i«able his rival to return. 
piutarijh. ' ' CiMON, lon of the giTeafMiltiadcs, is faid alfo 
'^°°* to have'diftinguilhed himfelf upon this trying oc- 
cafion. Being, by inheritance from a long line 
of anceftoFs, one of the principal landed men of 
the Athenian comnK>nwealth, he would not na- 
turally be forward to abandon hia country* But 
when proclamaition was made that all ihoulci 

forthT 
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forthwith remoire their familics.and effeds out pf ^^^^^ 
Attica, aad that eyery man capable of bearing v*',^*^ 
»ms {bould> immediately repair to his. duty 
aboard the fleer, Gimon^ at the h^ad of a band 
of idic principal youths of Athens, marched in 
proceffion> through the moft, public papts of tlic 
city^ to the templo of Minerva in the citadeU 
In their hands they carried their bridles (the enr 
iigns of that military fervice to ijyhich their birtlj 
^nd pofleffions had deilined them) and, with (6^ 
lemn rites, dedicated thefe. to tb^ gqddefs. Tbettt 
arming themfelves, the whole party fet off for 
the fleet at Salami$ ; not a little incouraging the 
admiring citizens by this demonAratidn of confi* 
dence in the gods, and alacrity in devoting 
themfelves to that new fi^ryice, which the prefent 
irrifis of their country required, . 

Nor were the adv^ntJigc^ to be derived from 
popular fuperftition negle^ed. It was believed,, 
from antient times in Athens, that a large ferpent „ ^^ 
w^^ divine guard to the temple of Minerya in i.«.c.4u 
(he citadel ; and it' was an eftabiifi^^d pr^ftiqc tQ xhem^ 
place cakes, as an offering to this reptile, every ^ 
pew moon. The chief prieft of the temple de- 
clared that the cakes, which hitherto had never 
failed to ^be eaten by the divine ferpenr, Qovy 
remained untouched ; proof that the gpd<Jcf| 
herfelf had forfakcn the citadel. Thi^, fay? th^ 
fotemporary hiftorian, whatever truth was in it, 
pot a little contributed to induce the Athenians 
Readily and (juietly tb quit the city. 
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^vin^* '^^^ general btxfincfs of the tpwifederacy was 

^^ ^ ^ ^ liot conduced either with equal wifdomor equal 

fpirk. The want of one fupreme authority was 

' again fek. The trieafures of the laiKl-ibrc^s 

were determinoi by the affembly a|: Corinth ; of 

which the officers, cpmmanding the troops of 

thf feveril ftates, were priwip^l members : 

Kcfodot, thofe of the fleet fcem not to have been taken 

c^4i& 74. into the coi^deration^ but f emained for the 

piod-^sk. commanders of tjie (ercrai fquadrous (o decide. 

fiuurch/ A council of thofe commanders was hdd for 

''P*^^^* the purpofe. . The great queftion waa. Where 

Ihey fliould now wait the jfltack of that, fleet 

from which they had been flying ? Fear pre^ 

yailed, ^nd the majority were for retreating tof 

fhe Cxxrinthian iCthqius ; becaufe there, it waa 

iirged, if they (bould be defeated, which fcem^ 

to hav^ been eij^ppfted^ tho the ftiips were loft^ 

the crews might efcape afliore, and ftill aflift by 

land in the defence of their cGfuntry. 

The Perfiaq army meai^whiie, advancing 

Hcro^t. f^om Thebes, burnt the afcandoned towns of 

M^ G. 50, ThefpijQ and Plata^a ; and, entering A«ica^ 

l^iod. Sic. fQynd no refiftance till they arrived at the citadel 

I.W.C.I4. of Athens. This was ftill held by feme minif- 

ters of the temple of Minerya, foxxic of the 

poorer citizens unable to fuppprt the e3;penco 

of migration, a^d a few others, obftinately ad* 

dieted to that interipretation of the Delphian 

oracle> which fuppofed it to 4^clare that the 

dtadel (hould, remain inexpugnable. The city 

wq,5 delivered to thofe Athenians of the Pi?ifi- 

ftraticJ 
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jlratld party, who accompanied the PcrGan ar- ® ^ ^^ 
my. The citadel was immediately inircfted, lu-^^ 
Terms were offered to the befieged by th* /' 
Pejfiftratids, and obftinately refufed. After 
a refiftance beyond expeftatiori, the place was 
taken by affault, and all within put to the 
fwprd. - , 

Intelligencjp of this event, according to the UeraM^ 
probable detajl of Herodotus, came to the fleet ^^%^^ ^^ 
while 4 council of war \Yas fitting. It occafipn- 
cd fach alarm, that fomc of the commanders 
of fquadrons, ■ without waipng for ^ decifion of 
$he queftion before them, baftened aboard their 
galleys and pn^pared for immediate flight. The 
reft, lefs panit:-ftruck, were ftjll, for the rnqft 
part, of opinion that the propofed retreat to the 
rfthmus fhould ' be executed without delay; 
Night came on, and all was confufion, Notning 
can be more confqnant to the con^mon character 
of human affairs, in which little circumft^nces 
often decide the greateft events, than what the 
. Jiiftorian proceeds to relatCt Themiftocles, re- 
turning to his galley, was met by M^^fiphilus^ 
an Athenian officer his particular friend, Ivho 
anxioufly afked, What was the determination 
of the council ? * To retreat inflantly,' faid 
Themiftocles. • Then,* replied Mnefiphilus, 
f Greece is loft ! for neither the prefent com- 

* mander, nor any other man, will have in- 

* fluence to keep the fleet together. All will 

* difperfe to their feveral homes ; and, through 
f the folly of her chiefs, Greece is inflaved for 
f ever ! — Is there no poiTibirity of pcrfuading 

^ Eiirybiades 
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^vm ^* ^ Eurybiades towifcr mcafures ?* Toudied by 
his friend's earneftncfs in delivering an opinioiji 
pcffeftly coinciding with his own, the adtive 
mind of Themiftocles could not reft. Return-^ 
ing immediately to Eurybiades, hp prevailed tQ 
have another council hs^ftily fummoned. Natu- 
rally vehement in his temper, Themiftocles was 
forward and c6pious in difcourfe upon the fub- 
je&y for the confideration of which the council 
met, before it. was regularly propofed by the 
fi.ommander in cl>ief. The Corinthian cpmr 
blander, AdeiowAtvjs, who was a^ warmly for 
diflfiprent meafures, interrupting liim, faid, 
? Therniftocles, thofe who, at the g#mes, rife 

* before their tjime^ arc <;orre<5ted with flripcs.* 
To fo affronting a repriaa^nd^ the Athenian 
chiff,. with adipirj^ble felf-coniimand, calmly re- 
pliejd^ f Trye, Adeim^ntus, but thofe who ne- 
1 gieA to ingage jn th^ conteft never win th^ 
5 crown ^\* Then, in thp courfe of the debate, 
\aQ ufg^d * the importance of preferving Salamis,- 
5 JEgina, and Megara, which upon th^ rptreaf 

* gf the fleet muft imqaediately f^U ; the adr 
f vantage of th^ pr^fent ftation, a cpnfined bay^ 

* which would render both the numbers ancl 
f the fuperior fwiftnefs of the enemy's galleys 

*' ufelefs J ^nd the tqtal want of fuch advantage 

' ' ' * 

p L^tcr wrjtcrs, to mtikc a better ftory, inftead of Adciman- 

W, name Eurybiades, and add tUat he fiiook. hib cane over th«i " 
Jhead of "Thcmiftoclesj who calmly faid, * Strike but hear me/ 
ipiutarch, thrcugh an inattention, not unufual with him, has ia 
tis Life of Themiftocles attributed the reprimand to Eurybiades,. 
iahis Apophthegms to Adcimantus. ' , 

. . ' !ia 
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* in any ftation that could be taken near the Co* ^^CT.- 

* rinthian ifthmus.' When all this proTed in- vi**^^ 
effeftual, he concluded with declaring, * That 

* if fo little i^egard was fhown to the Atheniarf 

* people, who had rilked everything in the 
^ Grecian caiife, their fleet would immediately 

* withdraw frpm the confederacy, and fekrhtf 

* make terms with the enemy, or feek feme 

* diftant fettlement for a people fo unworthily 

* treated** Eurybiades, alarmed, bent to thb " 
^gument : a majority of the other com* 
raanders either felt its force, or were decided 

by the Spartan admiral ; and it was deter- 
mined to exped: the enemy in the bay of Sala- 
mis. 

The Ptrfian fleet hid remained three days Herodot. 
in the road of Artemifium, to refrefli the crews ^ fe^J * 
after their fufferings by dorms and ingagements. 
Three days then brought them through the 
Euripus to Phalerum^ at that time the principal 
port of Athens. Herodotus fuppofes the Perfian 
inimberS) by fea atid land, not lefs than on their 
firft arrival at Sepias and Thermopyla. For by 
land they were reinforced by the Malians, Do- 
rians, Locrians, and Boeotians. Thejr fleet was 
increafed with galleys from Andros^ Tenos, 
Euboea, and other ilands. The recruits to the 
land-forces might eafily fupply the lofs by bat* 
tie; but thofe to the fleet would fcarcely ba- 
lance the damage by dorms, which feems to 
liave been very much greater than any hithdrto 
fuffered in adion. The fleet and army being 
again met^ a council of naval commanders was 

fummoned^ 
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. '^vifi^* f\jiDmoned, to confidef whether the Gr€(?iait 
^*- , lt fl^et (hould beattacked in its prefent ftation, Ii* 
is difficult to, determii^e how far credit may be 
due to Herodotu&'s account of a, Greciaa he- 
C<tfpe,'. in the Perfian ftec?.; who is fpt fo men* 
ti6p$^j in allhiftories bf.the ,tim.e§, thai fti© 
muft pot be paffed unnotieecl^ It was Anemia, 

Hcrodot. daughter of Lygdamis, a Halicarnaflianjt by a 

t7*c. 93. CreUnlady- Herhufband had been tyrant of 
Halicarnaflus, the native city of Herodotys, 
and lie had extended hJ& command over tbre 
ateighbouring ilanda Cos, Nifyrus, Caiydna^t 
Oa bis de^thi Arteeiifia fucceeded to his authtfr 
fity. When the orders of the yerfiaa court caone. 
to the Allan Greeks, to prepare forces for the 
European expedition, fhe fitted Ave galleys; 
tffUich were confefledly fuperior-tp any of that 
vaft armameati except th4 Sidoriian; and (he 
formed the extraordinary refolution of under* 
taking herfejf the command of this little fq\xa- 
dron. On joining the fieet in the Hellefpont, 
fte was regularly admitted to her feat in all 
Councifc of M^s^x ; und Ihe acquired, in a high 
degree, the' efteem of the Periiaa tnonarch* At 

ia.c^d7r*fei^ CQxjncil held off Phalerum, flie alone dif*.. 

^%- fimdcrf the propofed attack^ of the Grccira 
fleet. * Offeafive. meafares>* (he faid, * fliouii 
^ be'prgfecuted only by knd* There, the fup6-. 
' liority wa^ decided, and operatiootii nxore cec* 
^,ttsia*. The fleet ^(hoirW be refervcd asaq.i«l* 
^.-di^enfabte attendant upoa fo. .ranfteafc aa 
^ • army, whieK eauld aot fail to foSbt. extreJoad^^ . 
^ :if hy^ my toi^mtsm^ it &Quld. loTo. tbo mcan^ . 
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of fupply by fea. Befides/ the added; ' th^ S^^^T. 



Greeks cannot long hold their prefent advaS- 

* tagebus fituation ; for, if I aofi rightly inform* 

* cd, they have no magazines on the Hand whicK 
' they occupy, and the niain is already fdvcti. 

* Wait therefor^ only a little : you will fee them 

* difperfe of themfelves, and all Grei^Ce will be 

* open to you.* This wife advice was over^ 
rilled, and it was determined to attack the Gre- 
cian fleet next naornihg. 

The Grecian commander^, meanwhile, Were 
far from being all heartily difpofed to the mea- 
fure refolved On. Eurybiades appears to hav«f 
been a man not of great abilities : his authority 
therefore, as commander in chief, over fotcH^ 
from various independent ftates, was very un- 
certain, Themiftocles was ftill fearful of thd 
defeAion of fditie of the fquadrons; and, to 
infure what, in his judgement, was neceffary for 
the c6mmon good, he is reported to have taken 
a very extraordinary ftep. A trufty perfon wa^ Jfifchyt 
fent to the Perfian fleet, with orders to fay that J^^^^ ^ 
he -came from the Athenian admiral, A<^ho was ^- Stcpfcj 
defirous of revolting to ihe Perfians; that he ls. 0.7*5* 
was therefore to* give an account of the diflljn- i^^\^^^ 
tions among the Grecian commanders, arid -of Piut. vSu 
the meafures likely to follow : adding that, if & Arim. 
the prefent opportunity for deftfoying the whole ^^h"^*]?** 
Grecian fieet together fliould be negleftedi fuch 
another would never be found. That vfery 
night the Perfians moved and formed a femi- 
circle, frora the point of Salamis to the port of 

Munychia s 
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^ V m^* Mtinychia : the Egyptian fquadroflf was dCticU'^ 
■ y^jy ^ jj ed ta block th€ '^^eilern paflage; and a force 
Diod Sic ^^^ landed upon the little iland Pfyttaleia, be-' 
Lii. c i7i twecn Saiamis and the ports of Athens, to aflGlfl: 
TcrcJ ' ??y Pf the Perfiap veffels, and feize any of the 
P.X41.& Grecian, that might be driven upon it. For 
Herodot. tbeJ.fame' purpofe the Attic fhore^ to a confide-* 
]Piut!*^c! rable extent, was lined with troops;,. and by 
Theiftift. daybreak the whole multitude of the arniy was. 
" ^ " in motion ; thofe whom no duty required, gor- 
ing, urged by curiofity, to take their iland on 
the , adjacent heights* The moft; commodious 
eminence was cholen for the monarch himfelf, 
Carrounded by his guards and attended by 
his fplendid retinue, to view at leifure the aflion 
to infue*. 
Hcrcxiot. During thefe. preparations of the PeriiaiiSs 
& feq.'^ Arifleides, then in JEgina, informed of the de- 
?r*^ft* ^^^^ vyhich had put a period to his exile, haften- 
•cAriftid, ed to reftore his fervices to his country; and 
efcaping, under favor of the night, through the 
middle of the enemy's fleets arrived at Saiamis, 
. Arifleides wanted, not magnanimity, upon this 
great occafioHj to lay afide both private animo- 
fity and the animofity of faftion. He went di-. 
. redly to Themiftocles, his rival and political 
enemy, related what he liad feen, and offered 
his affiftahce for anything ufcful to the common- 
, wealths TTheniiliocles (who, with a charakSler. 
of fv lefs difmxereiiednefss could yet equally 
command his paffions, and well knew the value 
of fuch aSTiftance) joyfully accepting the offer,f 

reqiiefUd 
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tequcfted that Arifteides would accompany him ^ E^ T. 
to the council of war then fitting, and deliver 
his information in perfon ; which he faid would 
have much more weight than anything that 
could be repeated by himfelf, accuftomed as he 
had been to combat the military and political 
opinions of moft of the Grecian commanders* 
Arifteides immediately complied. He had 
fcarcely delivered his intelligence, when con- 
firmation of it came by a captain of a triremd 
galley of the Hand of Tenos, who had de- 
ferted from the enemy. Then at laft, preflTed 
by neceiEty, the commanders with one voice 
declared a determination to exert themfelves 
in a£tioa. 

Among the antients, for a naval ingagement» 
a fmall fpace Tufiiced, in comparifon of what 
modern fleets require ; not only becaufe of 
the (xnr.ller fize of their veffels, but ftill more 
becaufe of the different manner of working and 
fighting them.* Our fliips of war, very deep as 
well as large, and deriving motion only from 
the wind> with deep and open feas, want large 
intervals alfo between (hip and (hip. The an- 
lient galleys, on the contrary, always light how* 
ever large, aad^ in aftion, worked by their 
oars alone, could form and niove in verj^ clofc 
order, and w^rc not afraid of narrow feas. From 
their mode of ingagcment alfo they required 
comparatively little fpace. Our (hips> whofe 
artillery decides their battles, muft bring their 
broadfides to bear upon the enemy ; avoidii^g 
as much as poffibkjtQ expo& themfelves in any 

Vol. 11. O othec 
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^ viti^' ^^^^^^ direftion. They ingage therefore, accord- 
\„„^..y^ ing to the fea-phrafes, clofe-hauled to the wind, 
and \yith the line of battle formed ahead. But 
tlie antients, whofe principal weapon was a 
ftrong beak of brafs or iron projecting from the 
flem of the galley, advanced to the attack al- 
ways with the line of battle formed abreafl:. The 
greateft advantage one galley could obtain over 
another, was to bring its head to bear (Jiredly 
lipon the enemy's broadfide ; the next, to gain 
the means of an oblique impulfe, which might 
dafti away fome of his oars. By the fuccefs of 
the former attempt a galley was often funk ; by 
that of the other it became unmanageable, till 
the loft or damaged oars could be replaced; 
and this gave opportunity for the more decifivc 
attack with the beak. Hence the importance 
of oars in aftlon : by them alone attacks could 
be made, warded, or avoided in every diredtion. 
But Themiftocles appears to have been the firft 
to conceive the full advantage thus to be ob- 
tained, Miffile weapons were much ufed by all 
nations ; but it had been hit^ierto the great 
objeft of the Greeks to grapple (hip to (hip. 
The ingagemeiit then refembled an aftipn by 
land ; and the fuperiority of the heavy-armed 
Ibldier on .the deck, carried the day. It feems 
to have been partly on this account, that the 
Periian commanders had added thirty men, of 
their beft national troops, to the ordinary com- 

Slement of heavy-armed in every galley of their 
,eet ; and they feem to have depended much 
6n this incrcafe of ftrengtb fbrcertainty of vic- 
' , * ^ tory. 
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tdry. The difcerntnew; i>f Tliemiftocles, appa- sect. 
rently iafltudted by abfervation in the. various 
adions off Artcmifium, led bitn to a contrary 
priticiple I he would ; depend lefs u{)on . arms 
wielded !?y the ♦hands of individuals than upon 
the veffei itfclf, as one great and powerful 
weapon, or a fquadrdh, a§ a combination of 
fucb weapons. It was, with this vjcw,- impor- 
tant to ha^ve hisyeffcU light, and unincumbered. 
He thereforf^ reduced the complement of fol- 
diers in each trireme to eighteen,; - of whom 
fourteen only were be^vyrarmed, and foui[ bow- 
men '% 

Since the retreat from Artemifiiim^ the Grcf- 
cian fleet had boen very tonfiderably reinforced. 
The La^dasmonians had added fix triremes to Horodot. 
-their former ten i the Athenian ii^uadron was & feq,^^*^ 
increafed to a hundred and eighty : fome had 
been gained from other ftat« : a few from the 
ilands : and the total number of triremes was Hero^ot. 
mm three hundred and eighty. The triremes iVocr!*^** 
of the Perfianiieet ate generally faid to have been ^ancgy*"- 
about twelve hundred : according to Herodotus, ed. AugV 
they werfe above thirteen hundred ^^ If ex- i"5^''c'!T9. 

O 2 aggeration f^{*4»«85. 

s* Tliefe UTrtnbcr* wc tavc only on the amhority of Plutarch, 
who; being neither foldier nor ftaman, mcerly ftates the fa6t» 
It receives howerer confirttaation from Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon 5 and, as occafion will occur hereafter more particularly to 
•bfcrrc, they explain the purpofe of the alteration, 

3* The pafiage of' -^fcfeylus, which mentions the number of 

the Perlian galleys, both as it' ftands in all the editions of hit 

works, and in Plutarch's Life of I'hemiftocles, fcems clearly 

enough in itfelf to fay that they were in til but a thoufand j yet 

* the .commentators and translators have been generally dpfirbus oil 

ftrainlnf 
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^vul' aggcration may be fufpefted, even in the loweft 
cy^ of thefe computations, it is yet little reafonably to 
be doubted but the fleet under Xerxes, however 
inferior in the fize and quality of the veffels, 
exceeded, in the number of men which ic 
bore, any naval armament ever aflembled in 
the world. 

Confident therefore in their ftrength, and 
urged by the common neceflity of invaders to 
pufli vigorous meafures, the Perfians were im- 
patient for deciiion. Accident feems to have 
made the Greeks at laft the aflailants ; and thus 
perhaps contributed not a little to the greatnefs 
of their fuccefs. By daybreak, it is faid on 
Dodw. ^he twentieth of Odober, in the four hundred 
Aiin.Thu. and eightieth year before the Chriftian era, they 
had formed their fleet in order of battle. The 
Hcrodot. Athenians, on the right, were oppofed to the 
isfchyi?* Phenician fquadron; the Lacedaemonians, on 
^«'*^- the left, to the Ionian. As the fun rofe, trum- 
pets founded, pagans were fung, and the Gre- 
cian leaders endeavoured by all means to excite 
that animation among their people, which their 
own divided and hefitating counfels had fo 

il raining it to mean that, to make the total, the two hundred and 
foven, which the poet mentions as the fwifccft 6f the fleets fliould 
be added to the thoufand. See Stanley's, note. Plato fay^ the 
Pcrfkn fleet was x^^^ ^^ ""* ^^*^f^ ( & ^ ezpreiiion fuffi- 
ciently indicating that he did not believe it to have been of many 
more than a thoufand. According to ^fchyius, the Orecian 
triremes were only three hundred. It is not impolfible but He- 
rodotus might have collected more accurate information of tha 
cumbibtt furniHied by the fcveral ftatcc. 

(i) De Lfj. 1. y. p. 699. t.a. 

• " ' ^ tended 
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tended to rcprcfs. A trireme galley, returning ^^^ '^^ 
fromi£gina, excluded from the Grecian fleet c^-y-w 
by the enemy's line, and neverthelefs endea- Hcrodot. 
vouring to pafs, was attacked. An Athenian j^chyK^ 
galley commanded by Ameinias, brother of the ^^^' 
poet iEfchylus, advanced to her 'refcue : others i.ii.c.27.* 
followed ; then the -ffiginetans moved, and the 
battle foon became general. 

The onfet was vigorous on both fides. But 
fpace did not fuffice for the Perfians to bring 
their whole fleet regularly into aftion, nor for 
the Phenicians, in particular, to profit from the 
fiiperior fwifinefs of their galleys and fkill of . 
their (eamen. The Athenians and iEginetans 
therefore, after a fliarp conteft, broke the part 
of the Perfian line firft ingaged. Numbers of 
galleys, yet out of adtion, preflTed to its fup- 
port. Among the various nations who compofed 
the Perfian fleet, commanded in chief by Per- 
fian officers little verfed in naval bufinefs, while 
the vaft army which lined the Attic Ihore, with 
the foverein of the Eaft at its head, were wit- 
neflTes of the fcene, zeal itfclf contributed to 
diforder. Damage and lofs of oars, and wounds 
in the hull from the beaks of their own galleys, 
infued; while the Athenians and JEginetans, 
forgetting their late enmity, or remembering it 
only as an incentive to generous emulation, with 
the moft animated exertion preferved the ftea- 
dieft difcipline. Shortly the fea itfclf became 
fcarcely vifible for the quantity of wreck and 
floating bodies which covered it. Such is the^ 
ftrpng expreffion of the poet, who himfelf 
O 3 fought 
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'^vin^ fought in the Athenian fquadron. In the mean 
i,,^^,^^^ time the bufinefs was eafier to the Lacedaemo- 
nians and other Greeks in the left wing. Some 
of the Ionian officers exerted themfelves to earn 
the favor of the monarch whom they ferved ; 
but others were zealoully difpofed to'the caufe 
of the confedprates. The confufion thus created, 
and yarioufly otherwife arifing, in the Perfian 
fleet, fpred, and rapidly became general and 
extreme. AH their galleys which could difin- 
Htrcjjot. gage themfelves fled. Some were /faken : ma- 
' '^' ^' ny were funk; and numbers of the crews, in- 
land mgn, nnpraftifed in fwimming, were 
drowned. Among thofe who periftied were 
yery many of high rank^ who had been forward 
to diftinguilb themfelves, in this new fpecies of 
war, under their monarches eye. According ^o 
Herodotus, Ariabignes, brother of Xerxes, and 
admiral of thp fleet, was among the killed ; but 
he is not mentioned by ^fchylus. Forpy Gre- 
DJod. Sic. cian galleys arg faid to haye been fMnJe* or other- 
Mi-c.19. ^jj-g deftroyed ; but the crews moflly faved 
themfelves aboard other flijps, or on the neigh- 
boufing frjepfily Ihore of Salamis. Whpn the 
rout was become total, Apftcides, landing on 
^^fyh J?fyttaleia at the head of a body of Athenians, 
Herodot. put all phe Perfians there |o the fword ; under 
piut ^' ?^* ^^^ ^^^y ^y? ^^ Xerxes, who, with his im- 
Ariaid. 'pienfe army around him, could afford then; no 
afliftance. 

In confidering Herodotps's account pf this 
celebrated fea-fight, we fii^d not lefs reafon, 
Aan on former Occafions, to praife his fcrupq- 

lous 
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lous honefty and modefty. His narrative i$ SE^T, 
dubious ahd incomplete, as all faithful narra* w^-yrV 
tives of great battles muft be, unlefs fome eye- 
witnefs, very peculiarly qualified by knowlege 
and fituation, be the relater. We cannot there- 
fore but regret, not indeed that iEfchylus was i 
poet, but that profe-writing was yet in his age fo 
little common, that his poetical fketch of this 
great traoTadltion is the moft authoritative, th? 
clcareft, and the moft confiftent, of any that 
has pafled to pofterity. Concerning a day, 
however, fo glorious, fo fingularly interefting 
to Greecf , and particularly to Athens, anecdotes 
would undoubtedly abound ; and a hiftorian, 
a few years only later, defirous to Ihine in dp.- 
fcription rather than to relate the truth, could 
not have wanted materials. Anecdotes in- 
deed of particular circumftances in great battles 
may often be authenticated ; and to thofe Hero* 
dotus has chiefly confined himfelf ; avoiding 
a detail of the battle at large, with an exprefs 
declaration that he could obtain none upon 
which he could rely. Among his anecdoteS| 
one is tqq remarkable and of too much fame to 
be omitted. The queen of Halicarnaflus, after Hcrodot. 
Slowing extraordinary bravery during the ac- L^^^*^/* 
tion, being among the laft who fled, was clofe- 
ly purfued by the Athenian galley which 'Amei- 
nias con^pianded* In this extremity, at a lofs 
for other refuge, (he fuddenly turned againft 
the nejreft g^ley of the Perfian fleet, which 
happened to be that* of Damafithymus, king of 
palynda in Lycia, wifh whom (he is faid to have 
Q 4 been 
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^ vm ^' ^^^^ "P^'^ terms not of perfcft friendlhip ; and, 
taking hitn totally unprepared for fuch an at' 
tempt, the ftroke of the beak of her galley, 
againfl: the fide of his, was fo violent and fo 
well aimed, that the Calyndian prince inftantly 
funk with his crew. Ameinia^, in the hurry of 
the moment, without means for inquhy, con- 
cluding from what he had feen, that Artemifia's 
galley was either one of th^ qonfederate fleer, 
or one that had deferred to it, tyrned his 
purfuit toward other veflels, and the queen o( 
Halicarnaflus efcaped. According to fierodo-s 
tus, tho, in this inftance, we (hall have diffi- 
culty to give him intire credit, Xerxes, from the 
fliore where he fat, faw, admired, and applauded 
the exploit. 

It is indeed impoffible here not to wi(h for 
thofe Perfian hiftories of thefe great events, 
which probably once exifled, and which a 
learned orientalifl: of our own country would 
flatter us with the hope of ftill recovering '* ; 
but moft we .wifli for them when the Pcrfian 
counfels become particularly interefting, of 
which the Grecian hiftorian has undertaken ta 
give a detail that could pot qome to him duly 
authenticated. Not that an author under a 4efpotic 
monarchy, who often muft not pubjifh what he 
knows or believes, and fometimps may not dare 
even to inquire, could be put in aqy general 
Qompc^itioii with a republicaA writer, who not 

?♦ Richirdfon't PifTcrtttipn on X^A I^si^£;ua|,e^^ jkc. pf ;Iie 
EaftcrA Nation?, 

pnly 
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^nly miglit inquire everywhere and fpeak any- ^ ^^ '^• 
thingp but has actually manlfefted his free impar- c-v*.^ 
tialicy by relating with the ingenuous feverity of a 
reproving friend, the difgraces of his fellowcoun- 
trymen, and by liberal and frequent eulogy 
of their enemies. We might however poflibly 
draw, even from the flatterer of a defpot, fome 
information of which the total wreck of Perfiaa 
literature hath deprived us. Yet the Greeks 
were not without confiderable means of infor- 
mation, ioften even of the intrigues of the Per-r 
fian court. The eunuchs of the palace, the 
perfons perhaps mofk intimate about the monarch 
(for, according to Xenophon, even the great Xtnopb- 
Cyrus preferred eunuchs for his confidents) were i\[^^^ 
of any nation rather than Pcrfian. Some of 
them were Greeks; at leaft born among the 
Greeks, tho moftly perhaps of forein origin as 
pf fervile condition. Herodotus mentions a Kerodot. . 
Greek of Chios, who acquired great wealth by i*o^-,^io6l* 
the infamous traffic of caftrated boys. One of 
thefe, Hermotimus, born at Pedafa in the ter- 
ritory of Halicarnaffus, was in high favor with 
Xerxes, attended him into Greece, and, both 
I'icfore and after that expedition, was employed 
in ai&irs in Alia Minor which would lead him 
to communication with the principal Greeks of 
th^t country. Refugee Greeks moreover, from 
the various republics, continually fwarmed about 
the courts of the Perfian fatraps, and even of 
the moAarch himfelf ; fo that, tho the fpeeches, 
which Herodotus puts into the mouths of 
Perfian cabinct-cpunf^llors, muft be as fiditious 

as 
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^\iii^* as thofe which Livy attributes to his fellowcoun^ 
}^, m-^- u ^ trymen at the head of armies, yet large cncans 
were certainly open, for Greeks of rank and cha- 
rafter, to know the manners of the Perfian great, 
und even to pry into the politics of the empire, as 
far perhaps as the Perfians themfelvcs : for 
under a defpotic government the coufifeU which 
direft th^ grcateft affairs are generally open to 
very few. 

After the battle of Salamis, however, the 

tranfaftions of public notoriety befpeak, in a 

great degree, the coiinfels th^t dircdted theiB* 

The defeat of the fleet neceflarily deranged the 

meafures of the Perfian commanders. No port 

^as near, capable of protecting its fluttered 

and difheartenedj but ftill large remains. Pha- 

Jerum, then the principal harbour of Athens^ 

could not contain half its numbers; A hafty or- 

Hcro^pt. <Jer^ qf the very night after the ingagement^ 

J-?-f^»?7- direfted it to go immediately for the Hellefpont. 

Day broke, and the Greeks, who expedted 2^ 

renewal of the aiftion, looked in vain for an 

enemy. Quick determination of new meafirres 

c.^6&iog. was then neceflary for the Perfian army ; whichi 

having no fufEcient magazines in the country, 

was, by the departure of the fleet, reduced, with 

ilts attending multitudes, to immediate dan- 

JEichyl. g^r of ftarving. In a few days it fell bacl^ into 

fj"^^', the rich and friencjly province of Bq^otia, an4 

LS.C.113. thence fliortly into T?heualy. 

Hemdot. Probably the pqnifhment pf Athens, with the 

J. 8.C.100, fubmiflion of fo many other provinces, wepe, ifli 

^^' the Perfian CQuncil^ bej^ fujSicient| if not tQ 

fatisfy 
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fatisfy the monarch's hope of glory, yet to' pre- ^ ^^ '^^ 
verit the imputation of difgrace, and perhaps v-f-yl-V 
even to form fome fhadowy c]iaini to honor. 
The defeat of the fleet would be of cfourfe "atft 
tribured to the faults of the immediate comman- 
ders, and to the defeifis and inferiority to be 
expeded in an armament, not properly iPeffian^ 
but compofed almoft intireiy df the conquered 
fubjeS:s of the empire. The fpoil of Athens, 
and among it the ftatues of Harmodius and 
Ariftogeiton, were fent as trophies, to mark; 
to the interior provinces the exploits of that 
prodigious armament, which h^d fo dimihifhed 
ifheir population and exhaufted their wealth. 
The affairs of the empire might require the 
prefence of the princfe. The conquered coun- 
tries were not yet fo far fettled that it could be 
particularly agreeable to a young mpnarch, by 
education and by difpofition probably not much 
f ither a warrior or a man of bufinefs, to pafs^ 
the winter among them. To fupport all his 
forces there, during the ftormy feafon, even had 
he flill had commarj^d of the fea, would have 
been impoffible. Xerxes was therefore to return 
into Afia i but the projedts qf conqueft were not 
to be yet abandoned. Three hundred thoufand 
pen were chofen from the whole army, to re- 
piain under thp command of Mardonius ; who, 
with that force, undertook to complete the re- H^rodc*. 
duftion of Greece in the following fummer. ' '^•*'^* 
The rejefted multitude were to return' with ajl :^^*l*^yU\ 
hafte into Afia ; urged by the profpeft of fa- 
minCj and the apprehenfion that the approach of 

winter 
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^Sjfj^' winter miglit totally bar the pa0age of the 
\_^ ,^-ij mountains and rivers of Macedonia and Thrace. 
Of the three hundred thoufand feleAed by Mar- 
Herwioi. donius, fijcty thoufand under Artabazus were tp 
^^ march as a guard of the royal pcrfon as far as 
the Hellefpont. Thefe were perhaps^ among 
the innumerable croud of various nations and 
languages who attended, or endeavoured to at- 
tend, the monarch's retreat, thofe who alone 
deferved the nan>c of foldiers. Of thefe, as 
of foldiers forming a guard neccflfary to the 
prince's dignity, and even to his fafety, fomc 
care was probably taken. The reft fuffered be- 
yond dcfcription, from the hafte of the majrch, 
and an almoft total want of magazines : for the 
invafion only had been confidered .; the retreat 
was unprovided for. The diforderly multitude 
therefore lived by rapine, from friends equally 
and from foes ; but all was infufficient. Other 
fuftenance failing, they ate the very grafs from 
the ground, and the bark} and even leaves from 
the trees ; and, as the hiilorian, with emphatical 
fimplicity, fays, * they left nothing/ Dyfentc- 
ries and peftilential fevers feized whom famine 
fpared. Numbers were left fick in the towns 
of Theffaly, Paeonia, Macedonia, and Thrace, 
with arbitrary orders, little likely to be diligently 
obeyed, that fupport and attendance (hould 
be provided for them. On the forty-fifth day 
B-cTso. ^^^^ ^^^ commencement of his march in 
Theffaly, Xerxes reached the Hellefpont ; with 
an efcort which, compared with the prodigious 
numbers, a few months before under his com- 

man(i 
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mand thcrc^ might be called nothing". The 
bridges were already deftroyed by ftorms 
and the violence of the airrent ; but the fleet 
was arrived**. Artabajus iinmcdiately marched 
his detachment back toward Macedonia. The j^"^,*^ 
monarch proceeded to Sardis. . 

Herodot. 1. 8. c. it's* 
^ Herodotus is not among the reputable fablers who report that 
Xerxes in his retreat^ without an army, without a fleet, and al* 
moft without an attendant, crofled the Hellefpont in a cocH-boat. 
He tells indeed another ftory, not perhaps wholly undeferving 
attention, as a fpecimen of tales circulated in Greece concerning 
thefe extraordinary tranfad^ions ; tho he declares for himfelf that 
he did not believe it. The curious may find it in the i z8th ani 
1x9th chapters of hi^ 8th book. 
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IHE x-arious afFeftions of Grecian minds 
after fo glorious, fo important, fo unex* 
pefted a viftory as that of Salamia, and the 
confequent hafty retreat of that numberlefs ar- 
my, the means of refiftance to which feemcd 
beyond human calculation, may in forne degree 
be conceived, but can fcarcely in any degree be 
defcribed. It does not appear that the Peififtra- 
tid Athenians, or any Perfian garrifon remained 
m Athens, That city and its whole territory 
feegR to baxe.bc^n recovered without a ftruggle* 
Much difference of opinion and much debate 
ftcrbJot.^ arofe among the Grecian commanders, concern- 
ing the mcafures nc;xt to be taken by the confe- 
derate 



iSi C. 108. 
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derate fl^et. It was propofcd ta purfue the sect* 
Perfians to the Hellefpont, and at once crufti the u-^v-ki^ 
naval power of tjic empire, which woyld render 
its gigantic land-force lefs formidable to a coun* 
try fcarcely to be fuccefsfully invaded without a 
cooperating fleet. This was overruled '. But 
the moft powerful naval armament that Greece 
had ever yet aflembled, flulhed with linhoped-fpr 
fuccefs, would pot immediately r^. Many of 
the ilandcrs were obnoxious for.'tiheir forward* 
nefs in the Perfian caufe. It was determined to Hcrodot. 
cxaA a fine from them to be applied to the ex- ^^^^^ "'• 
pences of the war. Themiftocles^ whofe great 
qualities were fullied by a fordid attention to his 
private intereft, is faid on this oocaiion to ha^e 
filled his own coffers through the influence 
which his high command and high reputation 
procured to him. The Parians, we are told^ 
avoided all public payment through a bribe to 
the Athenian commander. The Andrians alone, 

< It appears diiHcult to determine v;hat (hould be thought of 
the ftory told by Herodotus, Cornelius Nepos, and Plutarch, and 
Tapported in fomc degree by the authority of Thucydidcs (i), of 
a meflage fcnt by Tbemiftocles to -Xerxev informing him of thb 
intention of the Greeks, after the battle, of Salamis, to fend their 
beet tp deftroy the bridges of the Helleipon^, and interrupt 
his return into Aiia. . Herodotus mentions it at an a£i of trea^ 
• cbery, or at lead of felfiih policy ; and were it not for the fup- 
port derifed from the flight mention of the circumftanco by Thu* 
cydides, fome incoherence in Herodotus^s detail would k'ad to fuf* 
pe£t that it was a meer fabrication of the adverfe £a£lioaa^ 
Athens. Nepos and Plutarch^ on the other hand, cOfhmeiid thFe 
deed a$ an aA of the moft refined, but . the moft patriotic 
policy. ^ 

(t) Herodot. 1. S. c. loS, 109, lio, Corn.TTcp.^PIut. vit.Themilt, 
Thucyd, |. J. c 137, 

of 
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6f the ilanders on the European fide of t^e 
Mgeaiij refolutely rcfufed to pay anything. 
Siege was in confequence laid to their principal 
town, but without eflfcft ; and the fleet returned 
to Salamis. 

Winter noW approached, with a political 
calm, which for a long time had been little ex- 
peAed by the confederate Greeks. Qratitude to 
the gods, for the great deliverance obtained^ 
was among the fird emotions of the public 
mind. It was ufual, after a viftor)', to feleft 
fome of the moft valuable articles of the fpoil, 
to be offered, by the name of Acrothinia, firft* 
fruits, to the fuppofed propitious deities. On 

Herodot. thc prcfcnt occafion three Fbenician trireme 
galleys were firft chofen. One was dedicated in 
Salamis to the hero Ajax $ another at the pro- 
montory Sunium, probably to Minerva * ; and 
the third at the Corinthian ifthmus to Neptune^. 
Other offerings required more preparation* A 

c. Z21. flatue, twelve cubits high, holding in one hand 
a galley's prow^ was dedicated tcy Apollo at 
Delphi, The oracle there demanded a particu- 
lar acknowlegement frotn the iBginfetans ; be- 
caufe, it faid^ in the gloriotts donteil of Salamis^ 
they^had excelled all the other Greeks. Thofc 

» Minerva and Neptune are Hot mentioned by the hiftorian j 
but the conjeAure feems [if tic hazardous. The ruins of the 
temple of the Suniad Minerva remain on thc promontory to tbis 
day ; «nd Neptune was not only thc tutelary derty of thelilh. 
fnvin games, but efteemed proprietary of the ifthmus,- and a 
ftatucy we find, was ere£led to him there upon occafion of tho 
fttbfcq^nt victory o£Plat«a. Sec Herodot. b^9# c^ 8i^ & Pau- 
ian. b» 2. c. x< 

ilanders 
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ilaaders gladly received the honorable teftimo-» ^ ^^^ ^* 
ny, and fent to Delphi a brazen maft^- adorned u^^v—irf 
with three ftars of gold. Thefe public dedica- 
tions being made or decreed, the remaining 
booty was divided. The fleet then proceeded 
to the ffthmus, ^vhe^e another ceremony, of 
eftabliflied praftice among the Greeks, remain* 
cd to be performed. It was to be decided to 
whom the firft and fecond honors were due for 
"behaviour in the war'. The chiefs delivered 
their opinion in writing upon the altar of Nep- 
tune. Every one gave the firft vote for him- 
felf ; but a large majority of the fecond appe4r->» 
ed for Themiftocles. Thus it remained unde- 
cided to whom the firft honors Ihould be paid ; 
and the fquadrons feparatcd to their feyeral 
ftates ; but the general voice of the people 
founded the fame of Themiftocles far beyond all 
others. Unfarisfied however with fuch vague 
applaufe, and difappointed of the degree of 
diftinftion which his ambition affefted, The- 
miftocles went to Lacedsemon, probably know* 
ing that he (hould be well received.-^The Spartan 
government there took upon itfelf to decide the 
claims of merit. It would have been invidious 
to have refufed the Arifteia, or firft honors for 
bravery and general conduft, to their own ad- 
miral who had commanded in chief; but, a 
new and fingular compliment was invented for 

rw mQXiftof fStty. — — <- Tor v^umt mu rif Uvn^a K^m^ U 

•«Ttff. Hcrod6t» 1..S. c»x43. 

Vol. II. F ^ the 
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^ ?x^ ^^ ^^^ Athenian commander : they adjudged to 
v«r-i^-.,_f him the prize of wifdom and maritime ikill. 
Eurybiades and Themiftocles therefore together 
received, from the Lacedaemonian common- 
wealth, the honorable reward of olive crowns. 
Themiftocles was befides prefcnted with a cha- 
riot; and, at his departure from Lacedaemon, 
three hundred Spartans, of thofe called Knights, 
or Cavalry, were appointed to efcort him to the 
frontier ^ ; a kind of honor never, to the time of 
Herodotus, paid to any other ftranger. 

The news of the viftory of the Greeks at 
Salamis, and of the confequent retreat of 
Xerxes into Afia, was quickly conveyed through 
all the Grecian fettlements, in uncertain rumors, 
here exaggerated, there deficient, accordiijg to 
the information, the temper, the intereft, the 
memory, or, fometimes, the invention of 
individuals reporting it, where public and 
certain means of extenfive communication 
were little known. But the Greeks of the 
Thracian colonies, who had feen, with trem- 
bling, the proud march of the immcnfe hoft.of 
Perfia toward .Greece, were alfo eyewitnefles of 
the miferable Kfverfe, when the monarch pre- 
cipitated his retreat into Afia, Their informa- 
tion was, however, probably little exa6t con- 
,cerning the force yet left hovering over their 
mother-country, and their knowlege of the re* 
fourccs of the Perfian empire generally very im- 

Herodot*, 1. 8,. c. 124. 
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ptrfeSt. According, therefore, to the comihon ^ ^^ '^r 
nature of that tide of the human mind, which \^^m^ 
operates generally with more force upon the 
determinations of a multitude thaii of an indi-» 
vidual, .thp fruitful province of Ghalcidice, oii 
the confines of Thrace and Macedonia, boldly itcrodot. 
revolted from the Perfian doqiinion, each little iVeq.* * 
town aiTerting its beloved independency. Mean* 
while Artabazus^ having feen his foverein fafe 
on the Afiatic fide of the Hellef^ont, haftehed 
back with his detachment, itfelf a large army^ 
to rejoin Mardonius. But as the quarters of 
Macedonia and Theflaly were already crowded, 
he halted in Ghalcidice. He received with in- 
dignation intelligence of the revolt, and thought^ 
not unreafonably, that he ftiould fcarcely efcape 
cenfure, if he fuffered the winter to pafs with- 
out punilhing it. Immediately he laid iiege 
to Olynthus and Potidea. Olynthus was prefently 
taken ; and, if we may believe Herodoftus, the 
inhabitants, being conducted to a neighbouring 
marfli, were there all mftflkered. The town, 
which had been occupied by a colony from 
Bottiaea on the Macedonian coafty was given to 
native Ghalcidians ; and according to that com* 
mon policy of the Perfians, which we have here- 
tofore remarked, the government was intruded 
to Critobulus, a Greek of the town of Torone 
in the neighbouring peninfula of Sithonia. 

The actions of Thermopylae and Salamis had, 

however, had a quick effeft in diminifliing the 

extreme dread before entertained of the Perfian 

power, and in promoting, among the Greeks, a 

P 2 general 
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general emulation, in arms, and in the fpirit of 
independency* The Potidseans, whofe fituation 
commanded the neck of the fruitful and rebel- 
lious peninfula of Pallene, defended themfelves 
, fo vigoroufly that little progrefs was made in 
the ficge. But the wealth of Perfia, continually 
brought forth to fupply the deficiency of mili- 
tary fcience and difcipline< created a weight in 
tiie balance of war, againft which the Greeks 
with difficulty found a counterpoife-. Timoxei* 
iierodot. nus, commauder of the Scionaean auxiliaries in 
' •^•'* • potid«a, was bribed to a treafonable correfpon- 
dence with the Perfian general. They commu* 
nicated by means of letters, wrapt around ar* 
rpws, which were (hot to fpots agreed upon. 
The accidental Wounding of a Potidsean, by one 
of thofe arrows, however difcovered the treafon 
before it. had 'gone to any pernicious length. 
A crowd immediately gathered about the 
y^ounded man ; and, on extrafting the arrow, a 
letter from Artabazus to Timoxeinus was found 
upon it. Three months had now been confu- 
med in the fiegc, and little progrefs made, when 
the tide, to which many of the jecefles of the 
yEgean fea are fubjedt, flowing to an unufual 
height, flooded the Perfian camp *. Immediate- 
ly upon the ebb, the general ordered the army 
to march, meaning to take a fliation on higher 
ground within the peninfula of Pallene; but 
not half the troops had pafled the flats, when the 

s See Herodotus^ I7. 7^ c« 1981 al(g note 48^ p, 6%o, of Wef^ 

flood 
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floods made again, with increafed violence. 
Many of the Perfians were drowned : the Po- 
tidaans, failying in boats, killed many; and 
Artabazus found his meafures fo difconcerted, 
that he raifed the .fiegc, and led the remains of- 
bis army into Thcffaly. 



SECTION II. 

Preparations for the Campaign* Speeches of Ale»^ 
andtr King of Macedonia j of the Lacedamonianr 
49nbaJJador^ and of the Athenian Minijler in the 
Athenian Ajimbly. The Athenians a fecond 
time quit Attica. Zeal of the Athenian People 
for the Froficution of the Perjian War^ 

THE Perfian fleet, as foon as Xerxes was Herodot. 
pafled into Afia, quitting the Hellefpont, had J^^fg*^*/^*** 
gone, part to Samos, part to Cuma, in whofe Diod.sic 
ports it wintered. In the fpring, the Whole •"•^•*^* 
afletnbled at Samos. Miftruft of thofe conquer-* 
ed fubjefts of the empire, who alone were 
mariners, led thofe who direfted the affairs of 
the navy, to an alteration of the eftablifliment 
of their crews, the direft contrary to that which 
the genius and experience of Themiftocles had i 

imagined, and which had proved fo advanta-r / 

P '3 ' geous 
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geous in pra&icc : they incrcafed the propor- 
tion of Median and Pcrfian ioJdicrt. The fleet 
however remained at Samos, to awe the Afiatic 
and Thracian coafts and neighbouring ilands, 
making no attempt wedward. 

Spring, fays the hiftorian, and the recollec- 
tion that Mardonius was in Theflaly, awakened 
the Greeks. The aflcmbling of the army was 
yet (delayed, bpt a fleet of a hundred and twea*» 
ty trireme gaUeys was colieded at ^gina, un- 
der Leotychidasy king of Lacedsemon. Xan- 
thippus, the profecutor of Mihiades, commandr 
ed the Athenian fquadron* During the winter, 
fome of the leading men of Chios had confpi- 
rcd apainft Strattis, whom the Perfians had 
appointed governor, or, in the Greek term, 
tyrant of their iland. They were detcfted, but 
found means to fly, and they went to -£gina. 
Addrefling themfelves to the naval commanders 
there, they urged, That all Ionia was ripe for 
revolt, and wdnted only the countenance of the 
viftorious fleet of Greece, to make a powerful 
Uiyerfion for the Perfi^n arms. They prevailed 
fo far that the fleet moved eaftward, as if to 
f rofs the -^gean ; but, (lopping at Delos, dread 
of ingagjng the might pf Perfia, at a diftance 
from their own coafts a|id iii feas lef^ known to 
them, agaip prec|ominate<l ; fq th?it, as the hif- 
torian proceeds to obferve, the fpace between 
Samos and Delos remained in peace through 
ijiutual fear. 

^ardonius, meanwhile, had not neglefted 

tjhofe meafures which might prpmote the fucceft 

* of 
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of liis arms by land. Scnfibie of the impor- ^joj. gj^^ 
tance of naval cooperation, he refolved upon !•"•€.*«• 
the endeavour to detach the Athenians from the 
Grecian confederacy; juftly thinking that, if 
this could be efTe^.ed, the Periian fleet wbuldt 
immediately refume a decided fuperiority. Alex** 
ander king of Macedonia was judicioufly chofen* 
for his ambaflador to the Athenian common* 
wealth. That prince was intimately connefted 
with both the Grecian and Periian nations. His 
family boafted its defcent from Hercules and 
Pcrfcus, through Temenus, the Heracleid, king 
of Argos. It held, with the Athenian common- 
wealth, the facred connexion of hereditary 
hofpitality : Alexander himfelf had commuhi* 
cated with Athens in thofe revered offices of 
friend(hip; But his lifter Gygsea was married 
to Bubares, a Perfian high in rank and in com- 
mand, fon of that Megabazus, who in the 
reign of Darius had conquered the wcftern 
Thracians, and compelled Amyntas, father of 
Alexander, to the delivery of earth and water. 
Yet, tho Alexander had conftantly adted with 
the Periians, he had nevenhelefs, as far as his 
dependent (ituation would permit, always (hown 
himfelf friendly to the confederate Greekst 
He was well received at Athens. But as the Hcrodot. 
news of his arrival would quickly be fpred l********* 
through Greece, andi would probably excite 
jcaloufy among the confederates, efpecially the 
Lacedstponlans, the leaders of the Athenian 
adminiftradon deferred his public audience be^^ 
P4 fore 
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^?x^^' fore the affctobly 6f the people, till miniftcrl 
^_s-^-^ came from Sparta. 

Herodotus does not inform us who partial- 
larly, during tliefe remarkable tranfadions, di- 
rcfted the meafures of the Attic gpvernmenti 
which, both in wifdom and in xpagnanimityji 
at leaft equal anything in the politicar hiftory 
of mankind. PI wtarch* attributes ail to Ariftei- 
des. As early as poffible after the arrival of the 
Lacedsemonian minifters, an affembly of the 
peoplQ was fummoned,: The Lacedfemoniaa 
miixiftcrs and the king of Macedonia were to- 
\ gcther admitted to this really public audience. 

Silence was proclaimed. Alexander rofe ; arid, 
according to the original hiftorian, fpoke in 
this fimple and antiquated, but, emphatical ftile 
iicrodot, ^ of oratory ^ ; ^ Athenians, thus faiths Mardo- 
*.8.c,i4o. ^ j^jus . <« 'jfiig comni^nds of the king are 

^' come to me, faying, I forgive the Athr- 

*^ NIA|?S ALL THEIR OFFENCES AGAINST ME. 
*' Now THEREFORE, MaRDONIUS, THUS DO : 

■* Restore TO them their territory, 

'* AND ADP to IT WHATSOEVER THEMSELVES 
*^ SHALL GHUSE, LEAVING THEM TO THEIR 
** OWN LA^WS ; AND IF THEY WILL MAKE. 
*^ ALLIANCE WITH ME, REBUILD ALL THE 
'^ TEMPLES WHICH.HAVE BEEN BURNT. Such 

** being the king's commands to me, fol muft 
^^ neceifarily do, unlefs you prevent. From 

* Teftimony i$ alfo born^ to this remarkable tranfaftion by 
Pcmofthci^cR, ad Philipp. Diodprus Sic. b.ii. c. »?. and Plu- 
tarch in his Life of Ariftoidcs. 

♦' myfelf 
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*^ myfelf 1 fay to jrou thus: Why would- yotf ^^n.^* 

*^ perfeverc in the fojly of m^^king war againft 

** the king ? You cannot overcome him ; .you' 

^^ ^nnot long refift him. You know how nu- 

^* merous his armies arc, and what they haVe 

•^ effeded. You are informed of the force un* 

^* der my command; Should you overcome 

^' me, which in reafon you cannot hope, imme-^ 

^^ diately a ftill greater force will be fent againflr 

*^ you. As a friend I recommend to you, not, 

** in the vain cotiteft' with the king, to lofe 

-' your country^ but to feize the honorable 

^* opportunity of this offer, from the king him- 

^* felfi for making peace. B^ free ; and let there* 

^' be alliance between us without fraud or de* 

" ccit." Thefe things, O Athenians, Mardo- 

* nius commanded me to fay to you. . Fbr 
^ my own part, I (hall omit to inlarge upon the 
^ frieiidfliip i bear you, fince this is not the 
' firfl: occaiion upon which' you have ^xperien- 
^ ced it, I befcech you to accept the terms 
' propofed by Mardonius ; for I well fee the 

* impoffibility of your long contending againft* 
' the Perfian empire. Upon no other confide- 

* ration would I have come to you thus com-t 

* miQioned. But the king's power is more than 
/ human ; his arm is of unmeafurable length.^ 

* I dread the event for you, if you refufe th^ 
' great conditions now oflfered. The very fitq- 

* ation of your country ftiould indeed admonifli 
< you : lying in the road to the reft of the 
^ confederates, you alone are firft expofed, and 
^ adually be^r all the brunt of the war. Com- 

*- ply 
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* ply therefore ; for it is not a little honorable w 
^ ycHi, that you, alone among the Greeks, arcfc- 
' fcdcd. by that great king, for oiFers* of peace 
' and frieridfliip,* 

The king of Macedonia concluded, and the 
chief of the Spartan minifters rofe : * The Lace- 
damoftians/ he faid, * have fent tis to rcqucft 
that you will admit nothing to the prejudice of 
Greece, nor receive any prpppfal from the Per* 
fian* For fuch a proceeding were unjuft, imbc- 
coming any Grecian people, and on many ac- 
counts, moft of aH unbecoming you. To you 
indeed weowc this war, which was excited con- 
trary to oujT inclination. The quarrel was origi* 
nally with you alone ; now it is extended to 
all Greece. That th^ Athenians, therefore, 
who from of old have, more than all naanfeiA^, 
afferted the liberties of others, Ihould become 
the authors of flayery to Greece, were moft 
hainoua. We grieve for your fuffe^iags ; that 
now for two feafons you have loft the produce 
of your lands; and that the public calamity, 
ihould fo Iqng prefs fo feverely upon indi- 
viduals. 1 he Laceda&mbnians and the 
other confederates are defiroua of making you 
reparation. They vyill ingage, while the war 
Ihall laft, to maintain your famiUesi, and all thofc 
of your flaves who a>ay not be wantetl to at- 
tend you on military fervice. Let not there- 
fore Alexander tfhe Macedonian perfuade you, 
foftening Mardonius's meffage. He is cer- 
tainly acting in his proper charadker : a tyrant 
himfelf^ he cooperate? with a tyran^.^ But for 

* you. 
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* you, prudence utterly forbids what he advifes : sect. 

* you well know that among barbarians there is v.,,,^^ 
' no faith, no truth.' 

In the n^mc of the Athenian people (accord- 
ing to Plutarch, by Arifteides) the following 
anfwer was thea made to the king of Mace- 
donia : * We know that the power of the Per- Herodor, 

* fian empire is many times greater than ours, •s-C'USt 

* Withthi$ tlierefore it was needjefs to re- 

* proa^h us. Nevertheleis, independency being 

* our objeft, we are determined to defend our- 

* felves to tbe-i3tmoft» and you would in vaia 
^ perfuade us to make any terms with the bar* 

* barian. You may therefore tell Mardonius, 

* that the Athenians fay, ** While the fun holds 
*^ hiscourfe we will never make alliance with 
♦* Xerxes ; but trufting in our affifting gods and 
*.* heroes» whofe temples and images he, fetting 
*? at nought, has burnt, we will pcrfevere in kc- 
*l fitting him." Come then no more to the 

* Athenians with fuch propofals, nor, with any 
*• view of promoting our welfare, recommend 
' what is diftionorable and unjiift. For your^- 

* felf, we Iball always be defirous of (howing 

* you all the friendlhip and refped, to which the 
^ antient hofpitality and alliance between us in« 

* title you.* * 

The orator then ^ddrefled the Lacedaemonian 
minifters thus : * The apprchenfion of the Lace- itcrod«iv 

* dsemonians that We might accept the terms ^•8«c.i44i 
^ propofed by the barbarian, was, upon a ge- 

* neral view cf human nature, cenainly not un* 
\ reafonable y but after the proof you have had 

* of 
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IX. 



of the rcfolution of the Athenians, it becomes 
a dilhonorable apprchcnfidn. No riches, nor 
the offer of the fineft country upon earth, (hould 
bribe us to conijeft ourfelves with the Perfians, 
to the inflaving of Greece. Were it pofEble 
that wc could be fo difpbfed,* y<?t the obftaclcs 
are many and great. Firft, and what princi- 
pally affeft us, the images and tenipjes of the 
gods burnt and reduced to rubbifh. This ic 
is our indifpenfable duty to refent, and re- 
venge to the utmoft, rather than make alliance 
with the perpetrator. Then, as a Grecian 
people, our conneftion in blocvi and jn Ian-' 
guage, oqr common dedications to thegodsji 
our cornmon facrifices, and our fimilar cuftoms 
and manners. Of thefe the Athenians cannot 
become the betrayers. Know then this, if 
before you knew it not, that, while one Athe- 
nian furyives, we will never ally ourfelve$ 
with Xer^^es. We gratefully ackriowlege youtf 
kirjd attention to us, amid the diftrefs and ruirf 
of our priyat^.affairs^ in propof^ng to maintain 
our families. We will however ftill make the 
beft we can of our own means, without bur- 
dening you. Thefe then being our refolutions, 
let there be, on yqur fide, n^a delay in corref- 
ponding meafures. Your army muft march 
immediately ; for, according to all appearances, 
it will not be long before the barbarian will in- 
vade our country : be will move inftantlj^^j 
-upon receiving information that we have re- 
f jcfted his propofals. Before therefore he can 
V arrive in Attica, it wiU behove us. to meet hint 

' in 
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* in Boeotia.* ,Witli thefc anfwfct-s the king of sect, 
Macedonia and the Lacedsemohiah arhbaflador^' i.^,.,^!.^ 
departed, 

Mardohius did not deceive the expeftatioil of Hcrodot* 
the Athenian leaders : he advanced immedi- ^'^'^' *• 
ately, by nearly the fame road that Xerxes had 
taken, toward Attica. The wonted hefitatidn 
and dHatofinefs meanwhile prevailed in the 
counfels of the Peloponnefians. The Perfian 
army was already in Boeoti^, and no meafures 
were taken by the confederacy for defending 
Attica, Once more therefore it became neceflary 
for the Athenians haftily to abandon their 
country. Probably however the neceffity was Herodot* 
lefs grievous than on the former occafion : for, &5'/'^* 
befide being more prepared, they had lefs to ap- ^^"J,-.y^^* 
prehend ; their own fleet now commanding the 
Grecian feas. In their own iland of Salamis, 
therefore, their families and efFefts would, for the 
prefent at leaft, be beyond annoyance from the 
Perlian arms. Thither ^all were removed ; and June, 
about eight months after Xerxes had quitted B.O479 
Athens, Mardonius, unoppofed, retook poffeflion 
of that city. 

The conduftof the Peloponnefians, but moft 
particularly of the Lacedsemonians who were at 
the head of them, appears upon this occafion, 
by the account of Plutarch as well as Herodotus, 
ungenerous, ungrateful, and faithlefs, if not even 
daftardly' : that of the Athenians, magnanimous 

i Pltttarchy in his' Trcatifc againft Htrodotus, has cenfured 
that hiftoriau for relating what, in ,hi» 1 fe of Ariftcides, he has 
himt'clf in iireng terms connrmed. 

even 
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^ ^x ^* ^^^^ ^^ enthufiafm. Deprived of their c^ntrjr,- 

^_ ^J^_f and apparently betrayed by their allies, the 

Hcrodot. Pcrfian general thought this a favorable oppot- 

Piut.^k. tunity for attempting once more to draw the 

Ati&id. Athenians from the Grecian confederacy. He 

Fiut. vit, therefore fcnt Murichides, a Hellefpontine Greek, 

Anm. jQ Salamis, with the fame oiFers which he had 

before made by the king of Macedonia. The 

miniftcr was admitted to audience by the council 

of five hundred. Lycidas, alone of the coun- 

fellors, was for paying fo much attention to the 

propofal as to refer it to an aflembly of the 

Hcrodot. people. This circumftance was communicated s 

K^if- 5: and fo vehement was the popular zeal for perfe- 

^eOff.1. 3. venng m enmity to Perfia, a tumultuous crowd, 

^ "• on the rifing of the council, ftoned Lycidas to 

death. The frenzy fpred •, and, what we had 

rather not believe, tbo Herodotus the friend and 

panegyrift of Athens affirms it, and the phi- 

lofophic Plutarch fecms even to applaud the 

deed, the Athenian women attacked the houfc 

of the unfortunate fenator, and his widow and 

children periflied under their hands. The^ law 

of nations was at the fame time fo far rcfpeded, 

that Murichides was difmiffed without injury or 

infult. 
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SECTION III- 

Campaign in Baatia. Battle of PlaUa. Punijh^ 
ment of Thebes. 

MINISTERS had been fent from Athens, ac- Hero^oi. 
fcompanied by others from Plataea and Megara, ^9-,c** 
to remonftrate with the Lacedemonian govern- Piut. vk* 
mcnt on their (hameful negled of their ingage- 
ments, and to learn vvhat were now to be the 
meafures of the confederacy* 1 he Lacedsemo- 
nians were celebrating their feaft of the Hya- 
cinthia, one of the moft folemn of their calendar* 
This furnifliing fome pretext, the ephors, thofiat 
magiftrates who had ufurped a power in th^ Htrodou 
Spartan government fuperior to that of the u\t! 
kings, delayed, their anfwer from day to day for 
ten days fucceflively. The works at the Corin- 
thian ifthmus, never meanwhile intermitted, c7&j. 
were now upon the point of completion. The 
Athenian minifters, thinking themfelves infulted 
and their country betrayed, determined on the c. i. 
morrow to declare to the Lacedaemonian fenate 
their fenfe of fuch treatment, and to leave Sparta* 
At length, however, the Lacedaemonians, after 
confultation with .their allies, and, it is added, 
fome reproaches from them, had determined 
upon jufter meafures. Five thoufand Spartans, 
each attended by feven Helots, making all toge- 
ther a body of forty thoufand fighting men (for c.i^. 
all the Helots afted as light-armed troops) 
marched filently out of the city in the evening, 

unddr 
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^ ?i^ under the command of Paufanias fon of Cleotti- 
%^r^ ^ brqfus, regent for his couCn Pleiftarchus fon of 
Leonidas, yet a minor. In the morning, when 
the Athenian minifters came to make their final 
complaint to the fenate, they were told, that the 
Lacfedsemonian army was already on the confines 
of Arcadia, in its way to meet the Perfians. The 
Argians were, according to Herodotus, fo ttio- 
roughly in the Perfian intereft, that they had un- 
dertaken to intercept any Spartan troops which 
fhould attempt to quit Laconia. The fudden- 
nefs and fecrecy of Paufanias^s march defeated 
their intention. Immediately, however j on receiv-^ 
ing intelligence that the Lacedaemonian army 
had entered Arcadia, they fent information to 
Mardonius. 

While the Perfian general had any hope of 

bringing^ over the Athenians, he had carefully 

Hcrodof. fpaVed Attica; but as foon as'he was aflured 

1. 9.C. 13. fi^^^ ^]^gy ^vej-g immoveable, he gave up the 

country for plunder to. his troops, and he com* 

pletely deftroyed the city. Then, hearing that the 

€.15* Peloponnefians were in motion, he returned into 

l*n.'c.28! Bocotia; a country more commodious for the 

aftion of his numerous cavalry, nearer to. his 

Herodot, magazincs, which were principally at Thebes, 

.1, 9*c. 41. ^nd whence, in any misfortune, retreat would 

be more open, while in fuccefs, the way 

was equally ready into Peloponnefus. He fixed 

his cs^mp in'theTheban territory, extending it 

c. 15. alon^ the courfe of the Afopus, from Erythrse 

tov^ard Hyfias, on the border of the Plataean 

lauds* Within this trad he chofe a fituation, 

'' where 
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where he fortified a fpace of fcJmething more ^ ^jJi^' 
than a fquare mile. «— v^ 

The Lacedemonians meanwhile were joined, 
^t the ifthnlus, by the other Peloponnefians of 
the confederacy; and there^ according to the 
tonftant p^6tice of the Greeks in all momentous 
undertakings, after folemn facrifices, the bowels 
of the viftiins were obferved, whence per- 
fons believed to be infpired, or, if fuch were not 
to be found, perfons learned in divination, un- 
dertook to know how far and upon what condi- 
tions the gods would be propitious. Tifamenus^ ^^ 
an Eleian, attended Paufanias in quality of pro«- 
J)het to the army. The Lacedaemonians had fuch 
confidence in the fortune and prophetical abi- ' 
titles of this man, that, to fecurfe him to them* 
felves, when he had refufed all other price, they 
admitted him and his brother to the full privi- 
leges of Spartan citizens; an honor never, to 
the time of Herodotus, conferred upon any other 
perfon. Upon the prefent occafion the fymptoms «• »»* 
Were very favorable ; which would perhaps com- 
monly happen when meafures were already re- 
folved upon ; tho, among the Greeks, policy and 
fuperftition were fo intimately blended, that it 
is ofte^ difficuft to difcover what Qioiild be at- 
tributed to each. At Eleufis the combined army 
was joined by the Athenian forces, to the chief c.T^&tS. 
command of which Arifteides had been raifed, i.,^i. c.30! 
by a particular decree of the people. There ^^^.!:7^^- 
feirther facrifices were made, and the fymptoms 
of the vidims were again favorable* The army, 
Vol. II. Q^ , tljiere- 
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therefore, proceeded with confidence into Boeotiat 
and took a pofition on the roots of mount Ci- 
thseron, oppofite to the camp of the Perfians, the 
river Afopus flowing between them. 

Mardonius had judicioufly left the pafTage of 
the mountains uninterrupted to the Grecian 
troops ; his bufinefs being, if ppflible, to draw 
them into the champain country ; where, through 
his cavalry, on which, then as at this day, 
was the principal, reliajnce_jof_ A fiatic armies, 
yiSdry would be nearly certain to him, and pro- _ 
bably eafy. But Paufanias would not move from 
Hcr6dot. his advantageous ground ; and his pofition was 
.^.cao. ^^ ftrong that the Perfian general could not ven- 
ture an attempt to force it. He therefore or^ 
dered Mafiftius, his general of the cavalry, to ad- 
vance with all the horfe, and, by harrafling in 
various parts, to make the Greeks uneafy in their 
lituation; not neglefting at the fame time, if he 
could find or create aa opportunity, to attempt an 
impreffion. The Perfian cavalry all ufed miflile 
weapons, darts or arrows, or both ; a praftice by 
which, near four centuries and a half after, they 
deftroyed the R6man army imder Crafliis, and in 
which the horfemen of the fame countries are ftill 
V wonderfully Ikilful at this day. Like the eaftern 
cavalry at this day alfo, they commonly attacked 
or harrafled by fmall bodies in fucceflSon ; vehe^ 
ment in onfet, never long in conflift, but, if 
the enemy was firm in refiftance, retreating as 
haftily as they had advanced, to prepare for an- 
other charge. 

^ y ^^ * ^ The 
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The Mcgarian camp was in the part of the ^ \^j^* 
Grecian line the moft acceffible to cavalry. Here, LAr-Li 
therefore, Mafiftius direftedhis principal efforts. cj»^- 
The Megarians, fdmewhat furprized by the novel Ariftid. 
planner of the attack, nevertheiefa inaintained 
their ftation. Wearied, however, at length by 
the unceafing fucceilion of frcih troops, all of 
whom approached enough to give opprobrious 
language, and difcharge their darts and arrows^ 
after which they inftantly retired,, the Megarian 
leaders fentto inform Paufanias of their diftrefs; , 
adding, thar they muft abandon their poft if not 
' quickly relieved. Paufanias himfelf was at a . 
lofs' how eftedtually to oppofe thofe defultory at- 
tacks of the Perfian cavalry. He aflembled the 
generals for their advice, and expreflcd his wilh, 
that volunteers could be found to undertake a 
buiinefs, which was fo new to him, that he was 
unwilling to riik orders upon it* The Athenians 
alone offered themfelves. Arifteides had had the ^^^ 
advantage of ferving in a high command under 
the great Mil tiades at the battle of Marathon. 
Upon the prefent occafion he fcleftcd an adlive 
officer named Olympiodorus, under whofe orders Hcrodot. 
he placed three hundred chofen heavy-armed foot, fup. 
with a large proportion of archers and dartmen. 
Thefe feem to have been, in the Athenian armies, 
fuperior to the light troops of the Peloponnefians; 
and probably alfo to thofe of the Megarians ; 
who, being a. Dorian people from Peloponnefus, 
would pride themfelves upon adhering to the Pe- 
loponnefian difcipline. Olympiodorus haftened 
to the relief of the prefled part of the line. The 
0^2 Perfian 
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^^x ^* Perfian horre> who, by the fwiftnefs of their re-' 
treat, eluded every effort of the Megarian heavy- 
armed foot, found' themfelves unexpeftedly in- 
commoded by the Athenian bowmen. Charging 
^ to difperfe them, they were received by the heavy- 
armed foot, upon whom they could make no im- 
'prefliony but fuffered in the attempt. MafiftiuSf 
vexed to be thus baffled, and anxious to recover 
an a(Jvantage from which he had protnifed him- 
•felf credit, advanced to direft and incourage 
•thofc defultory attacks, fo harraffing to regular 
^infantry. In the inftant of a charge, his horfe, 
wounded with an arrow, reared ugright, and 
"Mafiftius fell. His troops, attentive to their 
-ufual evolution, without adverting to their ge- 
neral's misfortune, wheeled and retreated full 
fpeed. The Athenian heayy^^armed foot, rufhing 
forward, furrounded Mafiftius. His horfe was 
caught and led off. Himfelf, lying on tRe ground, 
•after the excellence of his armour, which -Was 
'complete like that of the kfeights of weftefn Eu^ 
rope in the times of chivalry, had refiiWd many 
efforts of the Athenian foldiers, was at length 
pierced in the eye by a javeKn, which penetrated 
to the brain. The Perfian cavalry, halting at 
their ufual tiidance from the enemy, waited in vain 
for frefti orders. Perceiving then their lofs, iho, 
whole bddy prepared to charge together, to re- 
venge their flain general, or, at leaft,;tf) recover 
the body. Olympiodorus, expeAing this, had 
;fent forfuccour; but the Perfians made their 
charge before any fufficierit reinforcement could 
arrive, and the Athenians were obliged to retire 

for 
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for* more advantageous ground. Affiftance how- ^ ^^ '^* 
ever was not delayed. The Grecian foot charged ^^ ...^ J^ 
the Perfian horfe, put them to flight, and re- 
covered their prize. ,The cavalry ftood 
again at the diftance of about a quarter of a 
mile; but, after fome confultatipn among th^ 
principal furviving officers, retreated to their 
camp. 

Mafiftiys was a man very high both in rank 
and in eilcem among the Perfians, and, as it ap- 
pears from Herodotus, next in command to 
Mardonius. * His death was therefore lamented Herodot. 
in their camp, with all * the pomp of public ^9c.24. 
mourning, and every honorable teftimony of 
general grief* The event was, on the other 
hand, not a little incouraging to the Greeks, c. 25. 
The leaders derived juft confidence from the 
experience that the formidable cavalry of the 
Eaft could be refifled ; and the body of the (lain ^ 
general, borne on a carriage through the whole 
camp, however, in itfelf a melancholy objeftj, 
was, in this feafon, an animating fpeftacle to 
the foldiers. It was now determined to quit the 
prefcnt ground, which, tho otherwife advan- 
tageous, had been found inconvenient froni 
fcarcity of water (for the decided fuperi- 
ority pf the enemy's cavalry made it dif- . 
ficult to water from the Afopus) and to ven-? 
ture to a lower fituation, within the Plataeaa 
territorj', near the Gargaphian fountain. In ^ g^^^ 
their march from Erythrae, they kept the moun- 
tain-ridge by Hyfise, but the ground of incamp^ 
pient confifted of gentle eminences only, 

0.3 In 
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In this lituatian, nothing forbidding, the 
troops of every Grecian ftate claimed their 

€• i5» »6* accuftomed poll in the line. The Lacedaemo* 
nians, having been long the leading people of 
Greece, had the right as their acltnowleged 
privilege. The Athenians, unqueftionably next 
in cmfequence, thought thenitelves intitlcd tQ 
the fecond rank ; but having never aded in any 
large body with Peloponnefian armies, no cuf* 
torn had eftablifhed their degree of precedency^ 
The Tegeans therefore claimed the le^ of the 
line, as their poft by ancient prefcription. A 
very ruinous quarrel might have infued, but for 
the wife and dignified conduft of the Athenian 
corhmanders. 1 he difpute was brought before 
a meeting of the officers of the army. The 
Tegeans urged their cliim in a ftudied oi'^tion, 
fupponing it by a long detail of the great 
aftions of their anceftors. Arifteides anfwered 

c. »7- * for the Athenians^. * We uiiderftand,' he faid, 

^ that we came hither not to harangue but to 

^ fight. Otherwife, were we dilpofed to boaft 

- f of the deeds in arms of 6ur anceftors, 

• we could go as far into antiquity as the Area* 

* dians, and perhaps find more honorable tefti- 
. * monies in our favor. For what has pafled in 

^ our own times we need only mention Mara- 

^ thon.' But we thmk it highly unbecoming, 

, * in a moment like the prefent, to be difputing 

• Herodotus, in relating this tranfaaion, fpeaks of the Athc- 
Qtans in g^^ncral, without "namipg any due : Plutarch auributcs 
all to Ariilcides. 
I 

' * about 
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'^ about precedency. We are ready to obey ^ ^^ '^^ 

* you, Lacedsemonians, whcrefoever, and' next u-v*l-> 

* to whotnfoever you think it for the common 
^ advantage to place us. Wherever pur fta- 

* tion may be appointed, we (hall endeavour 

* to a<9: as becomes us in the ^common caufe of 
^ Greece. Command therefore, and depend 

* upon our obedience.* The Lacedaemonians, 
without hefitation, and with one -voice, ex- c. asu. - 
claimed, that * The Athenians ought to have 

* the poft of honor in preference to the Area* 

* dians/ 

The army was then difpofed in the following 
order : five thoufand Spartans of the city held 
the firft place on ^thc right, attended by thirty- 
five thoufand light-armed Helots : then five 
thoufand Lacedemonians of the other towns of 
Lacoaia, ?^ttended by five thoufand Helots. Np^t 
to thefc were the Tegeans, in number fifteen 
hundred : then five thoufand Corinthians, three 
hundred Potidaans frojn l^llene, fix hundred 
Orchometiians of Arcadia, three thoufand Si- 
cyonians, eight hundred Epidaurians, one 
thoufand Troezenians, two hundred Lepreats, 
four hundred Myceheans and Tirynthians, one 
thoufand Phliafians, three hundred Hermio*^ 
nians, lf« hundred Eretrians and Sty riaws, four' 
hundred Chalcidians, five hundred Ambracipts, 
eight hundred Leucadians and AnaAorians, 
two hundred Paleans of Cephallenia, five hun-r 
dred jEginetans, three thoufand Megarians» fix 
hyindred piat^eans, and laftly» eight thoufand 
Athenians held the extreme of Uie left wing. 
: CL4 Thefc, 
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^ ^xi ^' Thcfe, cxclufively of the Helots, were ioge-2 
v.^..^^ thcr ibirty-^ght thoufand feyen hunc^red ; all 
heavy-armed foot. But every Spartan of the 
city had fevcn Helots attending him: every 
other Laf edaenio^[iian had one j ai^d the Haves, 
Vfho adled as light-armed foldiers, attending the 
Otb^r Greeks, were alfo, according to flerodo- 
Herodot. tu.s, nearly in the proportion of one to every 
i'9-c.^<^. heavy-armed fojdier* The light-armed would 
thus be, in all, fixty-nine ihoufand five hun- 
dred, and the total numbcf of fighting men ' a 
hundred and .eight thoufapd two hundred. 
Xhere were befides eighteen hundred Thefpians^ 
jaot regularly armed, who wou^d make the 
v/hole a hundri^d and ten thoufand- Herodotus 
mentions no horfe in the Grecian aw}ay ; proba- 
bly becaufe the force was inconfiders^ble, and 
utterly incompetent lo face ;he numerous an4 
excellent cavalry of Perfia. 
c. 3«- As foon as it was known that the Greeks had 

^' '^°' ^led off toward Platsea, Mardoniqs alfo moved 
t^ad incamped over againft them, keeping ftill 
<^-3»« the Afopus ill his front. Herodotus fiippofes 
his army to haye confifted row of three hun- 
^ dred and fifty thoufand fighting nitn ; of 
whom fifty thoufand were Greeks or Macedo- 
nians ; tbo, he fays, the number of tl^fe was 
never exaftly afcertainecj. In numbering the 
others alfo he h^f omitted to dedud thofe pro- 

.• A» Jpftut i/^xH^u*, Therf were perhaps other (laves who did 
not bear airms^ and there might be light-armed foldiers Vho were 
not flaves. Such apparently the Thcfpiaps were. See note 49, 
p. 70(S, of W*ffeUo|;'s JlfttQ4ptu^ 

; " ^ bably 
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bably loft in the rnarch of Artabazus and^ia ^fT?*^^ 

winter-quarters, together with the lick, befide ^^,-, ^^ 

thofe by his own aipcount deftroyed at the fiege 

of Pptid^ja, Cornelius Nepos makes the in- com.Nep. 

fantry two hundred thoufand, and the horfe ^"' ^"** 

twenty thoufand, all chofen troops* Amoi\g 

the Greeks under the Pp rfian banners, a thou- Herodot. 

fand Phociai^s followed with extreme peluftahce ; ^^ ^"P* 

while their fellowi:ountrynien, who had taken 

refuge among the faftneflcs of Parnaffus, were, 

with all the aAiyity that the zeal of reyenge 

and the luft of plunder united could excite, 

continually Jiarraffing the outikirts of the 

army. 

Mardonius, as well as Paufanias, had an Eleian 
prophet in his pay- Herodotus affirms that f^^^^l 
he even folicitoufly confulted Grecian oracles 38*- 
concerning the event of the \yar'; and gives a 
very detailed account of his application to the 
prophetical cavern of Trophonius at Lebadea in 
B<cotia. Poffibly he might think itof confequence 
to propagate among the Greeks, both his auxi- 
liaries and his enemies, the belief that their qwn 
gods favored the Perfian caufe. But the Qreek^ 
pnder his command had alfo their particular 
prophet, whofe prediftions might ,be inconve-r 
pient tp hiitH and againft whom a Qrecian 
prophet, under his own influence, might be 
tifefol. For himfelf, it is utterly unlikely that 
be would pay any regard to the oracles of del- 
ties, the belief in whom the religion of his 
f Quntry taught him to d^fpife^ and abhor. The 

Grccia.1^ 
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^?>L ^* Grecian prophets however in bdth armies, c» 

w-N^-j infpeftion of the facrificed vidlims, foretold 
victory to their own, provided it received the 
attack. Thefe prophecies, if didatcd by po- 
licy, appear on .both (ides judicious***. For the 
Oreeks had only to. keep their advantageous 
ground, while the vaft army of their, enemy con- 
fumed its magazines, and they would have the 
benefit of viftory without rifk. To.the Pei-fians 
ajfo the fame predidion might be ufefulj to 
account to the Ibldier for the ina^iQn of his 
general before an army fo inferior, and to keep 
him quiet under fufferings from fcarcity and 
probably badnefs of provifions, together with 
the want of many things to which Afiatics were 
'^ccuftomed>. while meaiis wftrc /aught tq intice 
or forc« the Greeks from their pofitioa. . Eight 
days pfkflfcd without aay niai;erial attempt oa 
either file. Buti during this, paufe, Mardonius 

«*! !♦• Qbtained exact informau0n, of the defiles of 
mount Citharo^x, . through which the Grecian 
axmy received it§. fupplies. On the evening of 
the nii\th day ^ Urge Uody of hoi:fe mv^ed^^ 

17 Sept. 

^^ If the topic Hero<^.otixs fomctimes tires witlx reiterated de- 
lays of the fuperftition of his age, yet the philofophical Plutarch 
is far more difgufting. Herodotus, dra\ving his pictures from 
the Hfe» is often informing, and ncyer fails to be in fouif dcj^rce 
amufia^. We arc indeed fomcti^rnes at a lofs to know what he 
believed himfelf ; and often wc with in vain to difcovcr how far 
J he reSl bcHef of ftatcfmen and generals has operated, and where 
tbcir policy only has made ufc of the crcduJi.ty of the vulgar^ 
l^crc wc might cxpeft the philofcpher of an inii^^htencd age ta 
tSift us i but \a;c arc tocaliy difuppointcd. 

' ■ Juft 
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Juft where the defile meets the plain they fell^^j^"^* 
in with a tonVoy. They killed men and cattle \_ -ij^ 
till fated with fl aught cr, and drove the remain- 
der to their own <;amp. Two days then agaia 
paiTed without any confiderable event, neither 
army venturing to pafs the Afopus ; but the 
Perfian horfe, in detached bodies, were uncea- 
iSngly harraffing the Greeks. - 

Whether the Grecian foothiayer in the Pcr^ 
fia.n generals pay was really intraftable, or whe- 
ther only the hiilorian's zeal for the credit of 
the religion of his country induced him to pro- 
pagate, and perhaps believe, the report, Mar- 
doniqs, we are told, at length' deterniined to 
difregard the 'Grecian prognoftics, which forbad 
attack, and to follow the laws and cuftoms of 
the Persians alone in ingaging the enemy. The 
condu^, however, which Herodotus attributes HeroJct. 
to him upon this occafion, (hows both- the gene- *'* *'^* 
ral and the politician. Having fummohed the 
principal Grecian officers of his army, he afked aoS^t. 
if they knew of any oracle declaring that a 
Perfian army .fhould pcriQi in Greece. None 
would own they knew of any fuch, tho it feems 
a report of fuch an oracle had been circulated. 

* Then,- faid Mardonius, ' I will tell you, tliat 
^ I well know an oracle has foretold the dellnic* 

* tion of a Perfian army that (hall plunder the 

* temple of Delphi Be however aflurcd that the 

* army under my orders (hall never violate that 

* temple. The Greeks therefore, allies of the 

* Perfians, may proceed, confident of the favor 
: of their gods, and of viAory.* He then de- 
clared 
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^ ?x^ ^' dared his intention to attack the confederates 
^ ^J^^ on the next day, and dire<3:ed to prepare ac- 
c.i6. cordingly. As the hiftorian had converfed 
tvith Boeotians of rank who ferved under 
Mardonius, the account of this tranfa^^ion, in 
itfelf probable, might come to him well authen- 
ticated. 

Among thofc of Grecian race now fubjefts of 
the Periian empire, Alexander king of Mace- 
donia, fr<^nj an independent foverein become 
the follower of a Pcrfian general, would not 
naturally be the moft fatisfied with his new- 
fituation^ Revolving in his mind the pof- 
fible confcquences of the approaching day, he 
HcTwfot. could not reft, At midnight he mounted hi!^ 
^9. C.44, j^^^,^g^ j.^^^ ^Q ^Yic Athenian line, and demanded 
^^rikid'^* to fpeak with thq general. Arifteides, inform- 
ed that an unknown perfon on horfeback from 
the Perfian camp, and apparently of rank, de- 
manded to fpcalc with him, affembled fome of 
his principal officers, and went with them tOy 
^he place* The king of Macedonia told then^, 
^ that Mardonius had determined to attack the 
^ Grecian camp next morning, and had giyen 
^ his orders for the purpofe. Should anything 
* ncverthelefs prevent the attack from taking 
^< place, he advifed that th? Grecian g^perals. 
^ fhould perfevere in holding their prefent 
^' fituation; for the deficiency of the maga-, 
^ zines would fooi^ compel the Perfians to re- 
V tire. His affeAion for the Greek tuition ia 
^ general, and his particular regard for the 
t :Atheniaj\ people, had induced him^ to hazard 
: ^ " ^ ' ' \ the 
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* the very dangerous meafure in tvhich they faW ^ ^^ '^• 

* him ingaged. He need not thercforcj he was 

* fure, requeft from them that fecrecy which his 

* fafety required ; btic, on the contrary, Jhould 

* the war at laft have a favorable iflue for tbenii 

* he trufted that his knowft inclination for the 

* Grecian caufe, and more efpecially his fervice 

* of that night, would be remembered, when 
' Greece, being free, might aflift Macedonia 

* in recovering independency/ Alexander haf- 
tened back to his own camp ; Arifteides imme- 
diately went to Paufanias with the intelligence He^oclo^ 
he had receded. l.^^c.^b. 

On the arrival of the Athenian general at 
the commander in chief's tent, the important 
confuitation was enta-ed upon, in what 
manner to refift the attack, expcdled in a. 
few hours, which was to decide the fate of 
Greece. Jt had been obfcrved that the native 
Pcrfians, efteemed far fuperior to the other Afia- 
tic infantry,"" held the left of the enemy's line, 
againft the Lacedaemonians, and the Greeks in 
the Perfian fervice the right, againft the Athe- 
nians. Paufanias propofed a change in the 
order of the Grecian army ; that the Athe- 
nians, who alone of the confederates^ had any 
experience of adtion with the Perfians, and 
who were elate, hot only 'with the memory 
of their great victory at Marathon, but alfo 
with the event of their recent ingagenvent 
with the cavalry, fhould move to the right 
wing, and that the Laced^moni^lns, long ac- 
cuftomed to be fuperior to all the Greeks, IhouRi 
take the left. Arifteidc;s readily confented, and 

orders. 
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21 Sept. 
Heredot. 
1 9. c. 47. 
Plut.vit. 
AtiSdd. 



Hero3ot. 
L9. C.49. 
Plut.vU. 
Aciftid* 



Bcrodot. 
1*9. c. 50. 



Plut. vit, 
ArlAxd. 



orders were giveo accordingly. Day broke> 
and the Perfian generals obferved the Grecian 
troops in motion. This uneJcpeded 9rcmn- 
ftance induced them to defer the intended at* 
tack. Change in their own difpoiition miglit 
become neceflary ; changes were made ;- the 
day was confumed in evolutions of both armies, 
and the Perfian infantry never came intoadion. 
But the cavalry harrafled unceafingly the more 
aCceffible parts of the Grecian line. Generally 
they did no more than difcharge their bows and 
haftily retire; thus, however, keeping a.con- 
ftant alarm, and, while they inftidted many 
wounds, receiving little injury. But a more 
ferious attack was made upon that part of the 
Lacedaemonian line which guarded the Gfarga- 
phian fountam, ^hctt the horfc remained matters 
of the field. 

Night put an end to this defultory kind of 
aftion ; when, after a day of unremitted fa- 
tigue ", the Grecian army was without water. 
Provifions aifo began to fail, the aftivity of the 
iPerfian horfe intercepting all fupplies* To 
move therefore was indifpenfable. At little 
more than a mile from the Gargaphian fountain, 
toward f lataea, the waters of the Afopus, in 
their defcent from mount Citha&ron, formed an 
iland, not half a mile wide. This fpot, ^for 
the fake of water,, it was determined to occupy. 
At the fame time it was refolved to fend half 

irc^-m. HcjTodot* 1. 9^. c. 51. 

: the 
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the army to the in^ountams; to, bring in a con* *^n^J* 
yay of provifions which waited there, not daring \,^^^^^ 
to ftir beyond the defiles. But it was feared 
to attempt a movement in the plain, in prefence 
of the Perfian horfe, which in the very camp 
had given fuch annoyance* The fecond watch 
of the night was therefore the time appointed ' 
for the march. But when, danger preflingt 
fear ran high, the troops of each independent 
ftate little regarded the orders of the commander 
in chief. The Tegeans fteddily obferved the 
motions of the Laced semonianS) and the Pla- 
tffians thofe^of the Athenians ; but the reft, in- 
ftead of halting at the iland, fled (for that is 
the term ufed by Herodotus, and confirmed \,^J!^^l, 
even by Plutarch) as far as the temple of Lyr.or. 
Juno, . under the walls of Flatsea, at the dif- veTT^^^J* 
tance of two miles and a half from the Garga*. ^^"^i^"' 
phi?n fountain. 

The obftinacy of a Spartan officer, from Hcrodot. 
which only unfortunate confequences could rea* ^^-c s3» 
fonably be expe<5ted, led immediately to the l^ut. vici 
great and moft important viftory which followed. ^^*^*^- 
Amompharetus, whofe military rank was that 
of locage, but who was befides vefted with the 
facred dignity of the priefthood, urging the laws 
of his country againft his general's orders, abfo* 
lutely refufed to retreat. Paufanias, incenfed 
at this difobedience, yet, as the circumftance 
was^ altogether new in the Spartan fervice, at a 
lofs how to a£t, detained the X-aceda^monian 
forces while the others were preffing their march. 
But the Athenian general, ever attentive to. the 

intereft 
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ititcreft of tKe confederacy at large, before HS 
would fufFer bis own troops to moVCi fent to in^ 
quire the caufe of the delay of which he wad 
informed among the Lacedaemonians^ The 
officer difpatched upon this occafioii found the 
commander in chief in high altercation with 
Amompbaretus ; who at the inftant of- the 
Athenian's arrival, taking up a large ftone in 
both his hands, in allufion to the Grecian 
mode of voting, by- calling a (hell, a pebble^ 
or a die into an urn, threw it before his gene- 
•ral's .feet, faying^ ^ With this die I give my 
* vote not to fly from the ftrangers ;* for by 
that gentleNterm the Lacedaemonians ufually dif- 
tinguiljied foreiners, whom the other Greeks 
called barbarians. Paufanias defired the' Athe- 
nian officer to report to his immediate com- 
mander- what he -had feen, and to requeft that 
the motions of the Athenian troops might be 
direfted by what {hoiild be obferved of the La- 
cedaemonian. At length, day breaking, he 
gave hi5 orders for the Laeeds&mOnians with 
the Tegeans, who alone of the other confede- 
rates remained with him, .to move toward the 
propofed ground of incampment. They di* 
refted their march along the hills : the Athe- 
nians only ventured in the plain. Then at laft 
Ambmpharetus, yielding fomething of hh ob-^ 
ftinacy? ordered his lochus, with a flow pace, to 
follow the reft of the army. 

The dawn again difcovered to the Perfians 
the" Grecian army in unexpedled motion. The 
hoife, always alert, and now elate with the 

fucccfs 
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foccefi of the preceding day, was quickly upon ^ f j j /^^ 
the Xacedstnonian rear. The movement of 'g^^ij 
the Greeks being taken for flight, Mafdonius <., ^^^ 
led the Perfian infantry in purfuit# The 
whole army followed, with all ' the halw and c. 59. 
confufion of an iU-difciplined multitude, eager 
to (hare in certain viftory. The Grecian gehe« 
ral had not been immediately aware of the 
cowardly difobedience of that large part of hii 
forces, which had puftied on beyond the ground 
intended to be occupied* It was now advifaWe, 
if poffibie, to join them ; but the Perfian horfc 
fo annoyed his rear, with defultory attacks con- c. 6^^ 
tinually- reiterated, that it became neceflary to 
make a ftand. He fcnt therefore to infotm the 
Athenian general of all circumftances, and to 
requcft bis immediate cooperation in^ an effort 
to repel the enemy's cavalry. Ariftcid^s readily 
confentedj but before he could join the Lace- 
dsemonians, the Grecian troops in the Perfian 
fervice were Upon him, and he had himfelf to c. 6t. 
contend with iuperiof numbers. The Lacedamo- Ariftij**' 
nians and Tegeans however alone formed a con- 
fiderable. army. They were above eleven thou- 
fand heavyrar'med foot, arid more than forty 
thoufand light-armed flaves attended them. But 
the iight-amicd of the Peloponnefians were of 
fo litrie eftimation, thit,* notwithftanding their 
numbers,' Paufanias had particularly defined a 
reinforcement of . Athenian bowmen. The 
ground however, conlifling of the rugged roots 
of mount Cith^^ron, . \>'Ub the Afqpus flowing 
at .the bottom^ was favorable for defence, and 
Vol. II. R adverfe 
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c^AP. adverfe to the aftion of cavalry. The PcN 

i^^,,,.,^^^^ fian infantry was therefore brought up; and a 
Hcrodot. fierce ingagement infucd. The Perfians^ after 
Jcfeq!'^*' difcharging their . miffile weapons, clofed upon 
.^ the greeks, and Ihowed themfelvcs, fays the 
impartial hiftorian, neither in ftrength nor in 
courage inferior **. But they were very inferior 
in arms for clofe fight, and not lefs fp in prac- 
tice and in fcience. With their undefended 
bodies and ftiort weapons they neverthelefs 
made vigorous aflaults, many of them feizing 
and even breaking the long fpears of the 
Greeks. Unacquainted with that exa&nefs of 
dole formiation and that fteddy march, in which 
the Greeks, and particiilarly the Lacedemo- 
nians, excelled, -they ruftied forward fingly, or 
in very .fmall bodies, and perilhed in vain at* 
tempts to penetrate the Spartan .phalanx. As 
their efforts at length, .through repeated failure, 
began to relax, the Greeks advanced upon them. 
The.Tegeans^ according to Herodotus, made 
the firft impreflion; the Lacedsemonians then 
pulhed forward, and confufion foon became ge- 
neral among the Perfian infantry. 

Mardonius, who, a little before, had thought 
himfelf purfuing an enemy neither able nor 
daring to withftand him, was feized with the 
deepeft anguifli to find vidoiy thus turning 
againft him. Had he inflantly determined. upon 

** To the fame purpofe alfo even Plutarch Tpeaks : XU^iSn 
<^o?>.6wf — otfx otw^axTA;? wl\ vAlyM^ wiirla*?*;, vi^, AriKid. and 
at lead as much Is implied by PUcx>« Lachffs. p. \%x» 1. 1. 

/....; ' .L a re- 
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a retreat, he might probably ftill have avoided ^ ^j^^ '^* 
any conliderable lofs ; for his infantry would fodn c— *v-0 
have been fafe in the plain under the prote<Sti6n 
of his hunierogs cavalry feiit poffibly fignal and 
Ipeedy fuccefs was indifpenfable to him. His Hcrodot^ 
fortune, perhaps his life, and the lot of all his ^^^'^o;^^ 
family, might depend upon it : lefs however 
through the caprice bf the prince than that of 
the people ; which is always moft dangerous 
under a defpotic government. His army was 
too numerous to fubfift long in a narrow and 
mountainous country, without fiipplies by fea. • 
The ncceffity of decifion therefore urging, in 
the criiis before him, he determined to reft all 
upon the fortune of the prefect moment. At' 
the head of* a cbofen body of cavalry he haften- 
ed to rally and iiippdrt his broken infantry. 
By a vigorous and well-cohJufted charge, hot- 
withftanding the difadvantage of the ground, 
he checked the progrefs of the Spai^tan phalanx : 
but he could not break that firm and well-dif- 
ciplined body. In his efforts, after many of 
his - braveft officers and numbers of his foldiers 
had been killed about him^j he received himfelf 
a mortal wound. hUs fall was the fignal for 
inftarit flight to thpfe about him, and, through 
them,^ to his wholi arniy. For in Aliatic ar- 
mies, the jealoufy of defpotifm being adverfe 
to that clofe fucceffion of Various r^nks in com- 
mand, which, in the European, contributes fo 
much to the prefervation of order in all events^ 
the death of the comirander in chief can fcarceiy, 
fail to fuperinduce complete confufion, and the 
R a certain 
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certain'lruini of *.the enterprize; Arfabazus, nexf 
in command. to Marddnius, is faid not dnly to 
Have difFered* in opinion from his general in 
regard to' the mode of condoling riie war, but 
to have difapprbyed of the' <\'ar itfelf*. *It does 
- not appear that hfe w^'at HI iiigaged in the 
battle .'^' As foOri as he^vraS afliired of the rout 
of the Perfian infantry^ leaving the reft of the 
arrny to any . who wolild* take charge of it, 
with forty thoufand n)en who'had beefi linder 
his immediate orders,* he retreated haftily to- 
* ward Phb'cis. \ ■ ' ^ 
Herodot. "/While the Lacedasiiionlans and Tegeani were 
ti^'^iufj' thus' unexpeftedly viftoriou's upon the hiil^,' the 
Ariftid. Xtloenians were] fharply'ingaged; with' the^ flteo- 
tjans in the plain bek5w; ' Th? <jt-et:ks in the 
Perfian fervice are\faid to have been' no ftwer 
than fifty 'tTioufahd ; but the greater par^,' little 
^arheft in^ the ^caufe, kept aloof. The abilities 
of Arifleides,' therefore, and the Valor of the 
Athenians, not cxpofed tp'a 'conteft too un- 
equal, at. length prevailed. The Boeotians fled 

' '3 RoIHn', thd h^ fdmctimcs miftakcs the Greek miKtary wri- 
ting as Tluicydides and Xanopho% on fubjedts mereljr miiitaryy 
ir otht^rvvife g;&iief ally ex^6t ; but I know not where he learnt 
that Artabazus diftinguiihcd himfelf by his gallant exertion in this 
battle, HtrodoVus mentions on a "prior occafiort (i), that Arta- 
'baziM got cfedit for his condud in the bufmefs of Fiai^a ; stppa* 
rently for his ^ounfcl given before the battle, which wasjuftified 
by the tfvent 5 and for an able retreat, by which alone any part 
of the army * was fa^^ed ; but "neither 'Herodotus nor Diodorus 
nrt: Plutarch, in dcftribing the battle, mention that he tvas at aii 
if gaged. Diodo^us gives an accaunt of his retreat exadly cor* 
refponding with that of Herodotuw 

(i) b^7. c: I2(. 

toward 
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toward Thebes. The reft, prepared to aft ac- 5 ^?.T- 
cording to circumftances, made a timely retreat. v.,..,^r*v 
The croud of Afiatics, of various nations, ne- Herodot. 
ver ftood the charge of the Lacedaemonians *^'^* 
and Tegeans, but fled profufely, on the firft 
appearance of flight among thofe bands of na- 
tive Perfians who had borne the brunt of the 
battle- The horfe however, *both Perfian and 
Boeotian, ftill kept the field, and gave confide- 
rable protection to the fugitive infantry. 

Intelligence had quickly pafTed to the Greeks j., 69. 
under the walls of Plataea, that the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Tegeans were ingaged and fuccefs- 
ful. . Anxious then to repair their fliameful 
mifcondudt, with that ufual unhappinefs of er- 
ror which leads to farther error,, they advanced 
with more hafte than good order toward the 
field of battle ; and the Mcgarians and Phlia- 
fians, venturing by the plain, were attacked by 
the Theban horfe, who killed fix hundred, and 
drove the reft to the mountains. 

The Lacedaemonians and Tegeans meanwhile, c. 70. 
animated by unexpefted fucccfs, yet fteddy ?'"V.^^^* 
through praftifed difcipline, repelling all the Diod. sic. 
efforts of the Perfian^ cavalry, preffed on to the ^'^' ^•^*- 
fortified camp ; the refuge of the greateft part 
of the routed troops, and the depofitory of all 
the valuables of the army. Immediately they 
attempted an affault : but the Lacedaemonians, 
as remarkable for ignorance of fieges as foj? 
ikill in the field, were baffled with Ipfs till the 
Athenian forces arrived. Under the diredion 
of the Athenian officers, after vigorous efforts 

R 3 OXK 
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^ ^ix ^' ^^ ^^^^ ^l^^h ^^ affault fucceeded. A horrid 
- i , \--S^ ^ ^ flaughter infued. The vidtory, indeed, of a 
free people, fighting for their pofleffions, their 
families, and their independency, againftforein 
invaders, is never Ijkely to be mild. Of near 
two hundred tnoufand Afiatics, the lowed re» 
pofte^ niupbers of the Perfiai^ army, exclufiyely 
of thqfe who retreated under Artabazus, only 
three thoufand, we ar? told^ furvived. Both 
Herodotus and Plutarch, however^ avoid all 
.detail of this maiTacre. How much of it hap* 
pened withia the fortified camp, and what exe- 
cution was done on fugitives, over a country fb 
furrouqded by feas and mountains that it was 
fcafcely poffible for one to efcape, we neither 
are nor Qiould defire to be informed. Artaba* 
zus himfelf, at. the head pf forty thoufand men, 
was fo apprehenfivc of being cut off in his dif- 
ficult n^arch to the Hellefpont, that, to deter 
the nations through which he paffed from any 
hqftile attempts, he induftrioufly fpred the re- • 
port. That bis forces were only' the advanced 
guard of the great army, which was following 
under Mardonius. 

. ^''^^^ oppqfition ceafed within the Perfian 
lines, and 'the fpirit of flaughter was at length 
fated, the rit!h plunder of the can^p drew the 
attention of the conquerors. Here the wealth 
of the lords of Afia' difplayed a fcene fo new 
to the crtizeps of the little Grecian republics, 
that they were at a lofs on what objefts in pre- 
Hcrodot. ference to fix their avidity. The Tegeans, how- 
I.9.c,8o, ever, who had firft furmounted ;he .rampart, 

and 
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and throughout the aftion had well fupported ^^jj^'^' 
their pretenfion to precedency among thc'v-.,,,^-^ 
.Greeks> having the fortune alfo to arrive firft at 
the magnificent pavilion of Mardonius, did not 
hefitate to Hop there. Inftantly they laid their 
rapacious hands upon all its rich contents ; 
great part of which had been the furniture of 
Xerxes himfelf, which, on his hafty departure . 
for Afia, he*had prefented to his general ^nd 
brother-in-law. But they were not permitted 
intirely to injoy this precedency in pillage. c.«<v 
The commander in chief quickly iffued orders,. 
That none fhould prefume to appropriate any 
part of the booty, but that the whole (hould 
be coUefted, to be fairly divided among thofe 
who had together earned it. A brazen manger 
only, of very curious workmanfliip, the Tegeans 
were allowed to retain, as an hoaorary tefti* - 
mony to their particular valor aiid fortune. 
The Helots, attending the Lacedsemonian for- 
ces, were ordered to coUeft the reft. Tents 
and their furniture, adorned with gold and fiU 
ver, collars, bracelets, hilts of cimetars, golden 
cups, and various other utenfils of gold and 
filver, together with horfcs, camels, and wo- 
men, were the principal fpoil. Abundance of 
rich clothes, which at another time, fays the' 
biftorian, would have been thought valuable 
plunder, were now difregarded. But the vigi- 
lance of thofe appointed to fuperiritend the 
bufinefs, did not fuffice to prevent the Helots 
from concealing many things of value, which 
l|i^y fgld, principally to. the -^Eginetans ; a 
R 4 nation 
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CHAP, nation Cif'^^ i^^y fo call the inhabitants of a 
rock) of merchant- piratesi who, by' this un- 



worthy traffic, acquired riches before uxiknowa 
among them. 
Hcrodot. 1 he booty being colleftcd, a tenth was firft 
&^b^od.'' fet apart, according to the cuftomary piety of 
$ic. 1. II, jj^^ Greeks, for an offering to the gods. From 
the produce of this, continues the cotemporary 
hiftorian, was dedicated, to the god at Delphi, 
the golden tripod which ftands upon the three* 
headed brazen ferpent next the ahar, the bra- 
%en ftatne of Jupiter at Olympia, ten cubits 
high, and the brazen ftatue of Neptune, feven 
cubits high, at the ifthmus. The Tegeans 
dedicated their manger at Tegea in the temple 
of the Alean Minerva. To attribute to them 
a modefty becoming their valor, and which had 
profited from reproof, we Ihould wiflb to in- 
terpret the 'goddef^'s title, from analogy in a 
language derived from the Arcadian, to fig- 
oify That divine wifdom which directs what 
human ignorance calls Chance. The reft of the 
fpoil was divided ^mong thofc who had fought 
for it. 
Herodet^ Aniong the a.necdotes tranfmitted concerning 
l.jf.c.Si, ji^ig great event, one, related by the original 
hiftorian, has been* particularly celebrated. The 
appendages of the royal houfehold were found, 
- in Mardonius's tent, nearly intire ; and moft 
of the domeftic ilaves had efcaped the maflice. 
?aufaniasi after admiring the various riches of 
the fpene ^nd the many contrivances of luxury, 
qrdcfed a fupper-to be prepared by the Perfian 
• . flavev 
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Ifaves, exaftly as it would have befen for Mar* ^^Vpj*^^' 
doniiis, had he been living and in his conimand* 
The orders were diligently executed : the fpien- 
did furniture was arranged ; the fideboard dif* 
played a profufion of gold and filver plate ; the ' 
table was covered with exquifite elegance. Pau- 
fanias then direfted his ufual Spartan fupper to 
be placed by the fide of this fumptu6us enter* 
tainment. Little preparation was neceflary. 
Then fending for the principal Grecian officers, 
^ I have defired your company here,' he faid, 

* to fliow you the folly of the Perfian general, 

* Living as you fee at home, he came thus far 

* to take from us fuch a miferable pittance as 
^ ours/ 

The Mantineians had arrived from Plataca €-77* 
prefently after the ftorming of the camp. Vexed 
to have loft their fhare of glory and reward, 
both fo extraordinary, they marched immediate- 
ly, contrary to the inclination of Paufanias, ia 
purfuit of Artabazus. Having reached the 
borders of Theflaly, they however returned 
without- efTefting anything. Prefently after 
them the Eleians had arrived. The generals of 
both, on their return to their refpedive countries, 
were puniQied with banifliment. 

After the coUedion of the fpoil, the next c.^s. 
care of the Greeks, and what upon all occa- 
fions they efteemed a neccffary and facred of- 
fice, was the burial of their flain* The La^ 
cedsemonians formed three feparate burying-^ 
places : one for thofc who h^d borne facred 

offices. 
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^ ^ix ^' <>ffi^cs '*> of whopfi the galUm Amempharetqs 
t,.^,^^ had fallen ; another for the Qther Lacedaemo- 
nians ; and the third for the Helots. Herodotus 
relates a remarkable inftance of the feveriiy of 
their maxims of difcipline at this time, Ari- 
ftodemus, who, in the preceding year, had been 
difgracod for not taking his (bare in the aftion 
at Thermopylae, diftinguiftied himfelf beyond 
all others in the prefent battle, and wis at 

• length flain. The merit of his behaviour was 
acknowleged ; but it was admitted only as fufE- 

• cient, in his circumftances, to wipe off infamy,- 
and not to confer honor. The hiftorian, how- 

^ ever, with the inclination, has not wanted the 
power, to bcftow on him more liberal reward ; 
and the eulogy of Herodotus will tranfmit the 
name of Ar\fto4cn^Us with glory, probably, to. 
latell generations. The Athenians, Tegeans, 
Megarians, and Phliafians had each a fingle 
^urying-place. Barrows, raifed according to 
that extcnfive praftice of antiquity which we 
h^ve already ha4 occafion to notice, diftin- 
guiihed to foUo.wing a,ges the fev^ra,! fpots '\ 

Thefc 



'* This obvious interpretation o£ the terro »£«i»?i^ which ftand^ 
in all the editions of Herodotus, does not appear to me loaded 
with any difficulty. I wifh to avoid dilcufSon of matters which 
lie within the proper province of the cdtic or the antiquarian ra- 
liier tha'n of the hillorian ;. yet I n\,uft own that I thip.k the in- 
enious conjedlurcs of Valckcnarius and others upon this paf» 

;e, in the notes of Weflfeling's edition, all more open to ob^ 
jr^iion than the old reading, 

^^ Plutarch, .in his Life of Ariftcidcs, cxprcffQs \yonder»j and^ 
in his Trcitifc a;;ain{l Herodotus, much indignation, at the 
arfiV^tica that thi( LaceJatrnoni^ns, Tcgcans, and Athenians alone 

gained 
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Thefe folemh ceremonies were fcarcely over, ^^j?*^' 
when a dangerous jealoufy broke out between v,r- nu-t i>4j 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians, on the ^'^5^,^^^'' 
queftion to whom the accuftomed Arifteia, or 
firft honors for military merits w«re due, upon 
this great occafion. Immediate ill confequences 
were however prevented through the influence 
of the Corinthian leaders ; who, interfering as 
mediators, named the Placsans as having me- 
rited beyond all others. When the common Herodot, 
caufe particularly required exertion by fea, Xhucyd' 
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gained the viAory of Flataeas yet in the former work, relating^ 
much iu the fame manner as Herodotus, the diforderiy flight of 
the other Greeks before the battle, he has given pretty direct 
teftim-iny to the fa6t. Lyfias, in his funeral oration, aiTerts it 
pofitively (Lyf. or. fun. p. 107 vei 195.)* ^^ ^^ indeed iittU 
likely that, while memory of the traKfa^tioa ^vas yet frefh, 4. 
hiftorian, writing for the Greek nation, would venture a falfc af. 
Jercion fo difiionorable to fo large a pait of tt, cuncerning fa6ts 
in their nature of fuch public notoriety ; and it is (till lefs likelj 
that fuch ^Vi aflertion would remain to be refuted in Plutarch'^ 
age« The intereii which the Lacedemonians and Athenians 
afterward had in courting the other Grecian ftates, may fuffi- 
cieotly account for the epigrams, barrows, and other fuch unceri 
tain evidences as Plutarcn has quoted. Indeed, before Plutarch's 
teftimony againft Herodotus can be of any weight, he muft be firll 
reconciled to himfelf. It does however appear extraordinary, 
that Herodotus, in his narrative of this great event, Aiould never 
once have mentioned the Plataeans. The alTertion of Plutarch, 
that the Greeks decreed to the Plataeans the firft honors for mili- 
tary merit on the occafion, tho Diodori^s differs from him, ii 
con&rmed by Thucydides, agamft whofe authority that of Dio* 
dorus is not to be mentioned, Poiiibly on account of their T b« 
fequent fate, Herodotus might have had fome rjgafoQ for 
omitting ail mention of them, firaiiar to that, lyhatever it was, ' 
which has made him totally fiient concerning the firft two MelTe* 
nian wars. When we confider his extreme freedom by turns 
with all the moft powerful ftatcs of Greece, both omiifions appea^ 
myfterious. 

they. 
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they, tho an inUnd people; had fervcd aboftrcl 
the fleet ; and in the campaign by land, which 
had now had fo glorious an event, none 
hg-drnore diltinguiftied themfelves by their zeal 
and bravery. Their adtions on the day of 
Flataea are not particularly recorded by any 
writer ; apparently becaufe, being citi^jens of 
Athens, as they are modeftly called by Thu- 
cydides, or fubjefts, as they are perhaps more 
truly ftiled by Herodotus, they had formed 
one body with the Athenians under the orders 
of Arifteides. Their commonweahh was too 
fmall to excite jealoufy : all the other Greeks 
approved the determination of the Corinthians ; 
and the Lacedaemonians and Athenians acqui- 
«fced. 

This dangerous bufinefs being thus accom- 
modated, a council was held to confidqr of 
farther meafiires. The battle of Platsea, it is 
faid, was fought on the twenty-fecond of Sep- 
tember *'^« The ftafon was therefore not too far 

advanced 



'• Thus the chronologers have determined, not without autho- 
rity ; but the Grecian calendar was yet too little cxa6t for'abfo* 
lute ccrtaiiuy to a day. Tavrw rr,f ^a^JJv tiJi^xf(roirrq (fays Plu- 
tarch » fpeaking of the battle of Platxa) t^ rvr^sih rSv tifin^fOfjuS^ 
xaf irccfAivov, KUT* ''A^Kuav^, K»rok ^1 B^fuvTOVf rsxfoi^y tov TloaiiMU 
^^irorrocy vi km w9 ct» to EXXnvixov ty UKeu^teU; ot$goi^fTa» tfVMtfjpitfyy 

i.rpo^oykat f/.ei>^vj, »\XrtV oip^.Qi fxijvo; af%i» xcil TiXtynf ayctw. 
Vlut. vit. Ariftid. The fourth day of the Attic month Bc€dro- 
inioii, according to our chronologers, would correfpon^ with the 
-»3d of Scpteoibcr j but they have preferred the authority of the 

•opies 
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advan<^ed for taking venge^ntre on tiiofe Greeks ^^^'^^ 
who had joined the Perfians. ; It was deter- c;^i-,^^ 
tnined to march imrtiediately agkinft Thebes, and" Hcrodot. 
to require the delivery of Thilegenides and ic riq." ' 
Attaginus, heads of the faftion which had lerf P^°^- ^*^* 
the Boeotians to the Perfian alliance. On the 
eleventh day from the battle of Plat^a, tke 3 Oa. 
drmy entered the Theban lands ; and, the deli* 
very of the* obnoxious perfons being refufed, 
plunder and wafte of the country, and prepa- 
rations for the liege of the city, were begun. 
This was borne durihg twenty days. Then 
Timegenide5, fearing the turn, of popular favor 
againft him, propbfed to the Tlieban people to 
offer the payment of a fine, to ^tone for th^ ' 
tranfgreflion of the republic iagainft the, com- 
mon caufe of Greece; declaring that, if it 
(hould be refufed, he would be ready to furren- 
der himfelf with Attaginus^ rather than be the 
occafion or preteace for the definition of his 
country. The propofal was accepted by the 
afTembly. But in the following night Attaginus 
fled; leaving his' own family, as well as his 
afTociate Timegenides, to the mercy of the 
inraged Thebans. His children were imme* 
diately delivered to the commander in chief of 
the confederate Greeks. But the Spartan prince 
did not want liberality to diftinguiQi between 

copies oT Plutarch'sXife of Camillus, and of his Treatife on the 
Giory of Athens ; in both of which the third of the motith 
Boedromion is named as the day of the battle of Piatae*. The 
day of the battle being fixed, Herodotus furniflies the other dates 
{iven in the margin. 

the 
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c^AP, ^Ijc criminal father and the innocent offspring, 
ij^ r^J ^ ^ whom he immediately difraiffed unhurt* Ti- 
megcnides and fome other principal Thebans 
being then demanded, were furrendered. They 
cxpeded that time would be allowed them to 
prepare for a public defence, and trufted that 
their intereft, affifted by money well beftowed, 
would infure their fafety. Paufanias fufpefted 
this, and determined to prevent it. He de- 
tained them till the confederate forces fepa- 
rated for their feveral homes ; and then, 
taking them to Corinth, caufed them to be 
there executed ; a falutary feverity, no doubt, 
for the fecurity of Greece againft the common 
enemy; but, as. far as appears, unfitpportcd by 
the ibleranity of a trial, and certainly unautho- 
rized by any pofitivc law* 



SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 

Meafures of the Grecian Fleet. Battle of M^caH. 
Conclufton of that called by Grecian fFriters the 
ferjian or Median War. 

WHILE the arms of the confederate Greeks 
were thus wohderfuUy attended with fucceft 
and glory againft the immediate invaders of 
their country, the fleet, which had lain during 
the fummer. inaftive at Delos, was at lengtk 
excited to enterprize. There appears to iiave 
.been, in Samos, always a ftrong party ready to 
take any opportunity for fpirited oppofitiori to 
the Perfians, and to Theomcftor, whom th« 
Perfians had raifed to the tyranny of the iland* 
Ingaging in their views Hegefiftratus, fon of p*^**^^^* 
Ariftagoras the Milefian chief, the Samians dc- t>iod. Sic, 
puted Lampon and Athenagoras, two principal ^•*^*.^-34- 
men among them, to attend him on a miflion 
to the commanders of the confederate fleet- 
In a conference with Leotychida^ and Xanthip- 
pus, bicgefiftratus reprcfented, * That the whole 
Ionian people were ready, on the leaft incou- 
ragement, to revolt againft the Perfians, and 
join the Grecian caufe: that the bare appear- 
ance of the Greciah fleet off their coaft would 
fuffice to excite them to fpirited adtion : that 
the Perfian government was remifs and weak 
beyond what could be readily believed; info* 
much that never did the means offer, to the 
commanders of a powerful arjnament, of fo 

rich 
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^ ^x ^* ^^^^ ^ booty with fo little Vilk/ He proceeded 

K,„..J^^^ to urge the Spartan king and the Athenian 

chief, by their common gods, to ufe the means, 

£o eafily in .their power, for rcfcuing a Grcciari 

people from fubjeftion to barbarians; and he- 

offered, for himfelf and his collegues., if theit' 

fidelity was doubted, to remain hoftages with 

the fleet. Leotychidas, according to a common 

fuperftition of both Greeks and Romany* ftruck 

Herod.!.9. with the 'name of Hegefiftratys as ^ fevorabl^ 

*' ^* '^ omen (it fignifies the, leader of an aro^aipent), 

areadily came into the nieafure prppofed. . Dif- 

miiSng .the two. other deputies, he detained 

Hegefiftratus ; and, only ohe day being al-. 

Jo wed for preparation, the whole fleet, con>- 

BfocT* fiflang, acjcording to Piodpru$, pf .tvirQ .byndred 

Lif*c.34. ^j^^ gfjy urireme galleys, mpved,. on. the next, 

for Samos. . ; 

lferod.1.9. Xhe feafon was fo far advanced that the 
• * corhnianders of the Phenician fquadron in the 
PerfiaQ fervice, finding enterprize neither 
intended by the Perfian admiral, nor exped- 
cd fron^ the Greeks, had requcfted leave to 
depart for their own: ports for the wiriter, be* 
fore the equinodial ftorms fhould fet.in ; and it 
had been granted* Having thus incautioufly 
parced with their befl: flxips and ablefl: feamen, 
the ?erfi|ins were highly alarmed with inteUi- 
gpnce;that the Grecian fleet was approaching. 
Haftily quitting: Samos, they palled to the 
neigjibouring promontory of Mycale on the 
Ionian coaft ; where an army, according to He- 
rodotus, .of fixty xhoufand men, was incamped 

under 
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' tindicr the command df Tigranes. Here, fays ' ^ft^/^' 
the liiftorian, near the temple o^ the venerable ^j^-n^f 
deities, and that temple of the Eleufinian Ceres «• 97. 

\ which Phil iftus fon bf Paficles built^ when he- 
followed NeieuS fon of Godrus to the found- 
ing of Miletiis, they hauled their galleys upon 

^f the beach; and,, with ftones found upon the 
place, and palifadoes formed of olives and 
other ' cultivated trees, they raifed a defence 
arcuiid them. 

The Grecian coniifaanders had expedtcd to c. 98^ 
find the Perfian fleet in full force at Samos, and 
propdfed to ingage 'it on that friendly coaft : 
but they were not prepared for the more ha- 
zardous meafure of following it lo the Afiatic 
fliorei A couyil of war wis therefore held, 
in which itrWas deliberated whether to retire 
again immediately to their own feas, or firft to 
make fome attempt in the Hellefpont. Bu( in- 
telligence of the departure of the Pheniciah 
fquadron gave incouragemcnt ; the fpirit of vi- 
gorous enterprize gained ; and it was flionly 
determined to feek the enemy*s fleet. On ap- 
proaching the Ionian coaft, it was not without 
furprize that they found the fea completely 
yielded to t)iem, aqd the edemy jifepared for 
oppoiiiion by land alone. Ardor on one fide 
would nacu^ly rife in proponion to fuch evi- 
dent backwardnefs on the other. The bold 
measure was refolved upon^ to debark their 
whole forcfy capable of ading by land, which 
would be by far tbe larger part<)f their crews^ ^ 
and to attack .th4 JPerfians in* their fortified 
. Vot.H. S camp* 
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^?3^ '* camp. Probably tliie kaxlers had reafodable 

\^-gAaf hopes^ and perhaps confirmed information, that 

the numerous Greeks/ among the Perfian forces, 

wanted only opportunity to revolt; Leotychi- 

das^ however, prakftifed anr expedient like that 

of Themiftocles at AftemSirunl. He feiit a hc- 

raldt in a boat, within heariilg of the Idniati 

camp, who made proclamation, according to 

' m^upfi the original hiftorian,. in thefe words: * Men 

Died. Sic. « of Ionia, attend to what I fay, of which the 

*'"'c.3i. 4 Ferfians win uhderftand nothing. When we 

* ingage, it will become every one of you to 
' think of the liberty of all : the word is Hebe^ 

* Let thofe who hear inform thofe who arc out 

* of hearing,' The Samilans had bdFore incurred 
Herodot. fomc fufpicioh, from the Peafian leaders^ by 
Diod." sic ^^^^^ gcfterous kindncfs to abrat five hundred 
1-II.C.35* Athenian prifoners, who had been brought 

from Attica and difpofed of as ilaves in Afia 

Minor. They had ranfomed^ all, and fent them, 

with fubfiftence, to Athens. The Samian 

troops' in the Perfian army were therefore de« 

prived of their arms ; and the Milelkns, bein^ 

alfo Aifpcfted, were detached on pretence of 

fcrvicc. 

Herodot. Leotychidas debarked his forces, >^thout 

3>iod*^.*sic! Oppofiti^n, at*fome diftance frdm the Perfiao 

Toi^x^^' camp. To add to their aniniation, he caufed 

str/tagj report to be fpred, that Paulamas had gained ib 

^* *• «^*33* complete viAory over MaiJdoniiis in Boeotta ; of 

which intelligence could not have arrived, ify 

as hiftorians afiirm, it wa^ the very day of the 

battk of Platasaw Poffiblyt howovert informa-* 

xioa 



tioa of the death of Mafiftius, with fotxic exig- * ^^^T. 
geration of the fuccefs obtained Ujiotl that oc- ^^^-y^ 
cafiofiy might have reached him. The Grecian , 
forces marched in two columns : one, tinder H^jr«^ot. 
the conmiand of Xanthippus, compofed of the 
Athenian, Corinthian, Sicyonian, and Troeze- 
nian troops, held the plain againft the (hore ; 
the otherj confifUng of the LaCedsemonians 
with the remaining allies, under Leotychidas, 
went by the more inland and hilly road. The 
former^ arrived firft, and, eagci* to ingrofs th^ 
glory of the day, proceeded immediately to 
the aflault ; which was fo fuddcn, fo well con- 
duftedf and fo vigorous, that they had already 
entered the Perfian rampart before the Lacedas- 
monians could come up. Their rafhnefs was 
favored, and perhaps juftified, by the ready 
zeal of the Greeks in the Perfian fervice to 
give them every afliftance. The Samians, exaf- 
perated by the treatment they had received, ex- Lal^^fo's. 
crted themfelves, tho unarmed, by all means in piod. sic. 
their power; and their exhortations and exam- '^'"^'^ * 
pie determined the other Afian Greeks. From 
every account in Herodotus, it appears that the 
proper Periians had ncAyet deferved to lofe that 
military repuution, which they had acquired 
under the great Cyrus ; but, of all the infantry 
in the fervice of the empire, they almoft alone 
feem to have merited the title of foldiers. Pro- 
bably the proportion of them at Mycale was 
not greau The other Afiatics (hrunk before 
the vehemence of the Athenian attack ; but the Herodot. 
Pcrfians wcye dill refiftiog with the utraoft bra- ^-^^ «•»«>*• 
S a very 
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very when the Lacedaemonians arrived. Then 
they were overpowered, and moflly cut .in 
pieces, Tigranes, general of the Perfian land- 
forces, and two of the principal naval comman- 
ders, were among the flain. Of the Greeks, 
c. 103. Perilaiis, commander of the Sicyonians, was the 
only nun of rank who fell. ' 

Mycale was a fmall peninfula; and, from 
the place of aftion, was no retreat by land, but 
through narrow paffes over a mountain. The 
Perfian commanders, little cxpefting fo fudden 
an attempt upon their numerous -forces within 
fortified lines, thought they had provided fuf- 
ficiently for fecurity by difarming the fufpeded 
c. 104. Samians, and detaching the Milefians to guard 
the pafles. The latter circumftance turned to tlic 
complete deftrudtion of their army : The Mile- 
fians, with the moft determined enmity, inter- 
cepted the fugitives, and few efcaped. When 
flaughter ceafed, the Greeks, remaining quiet 
e. 106. - poffcflbrs of whatever the Perfian camp and 
fleet had contained, carried out every valuable 
of eafy removal, and then fet fire to the 
reft, together with thej^ips, and the whole 
Perfian fleet was burnt. , • 

Hcrodot. After this fignal blow upon the Perfian power, 
Diod.'sic! ^^^ Grecian fleet returned to Samos. A council 
i.ii. C.37. was immediately held to confidef what meafures 
fhould be taken for the prefent fecurity and 
future welfare of the revolted lonians. The 
ilanders might be fafe. under the proteAion of 
the fleet ; againft which it would now be diffi- 
cult, vcven for the rcfources of the Perfian em- 
pire. 
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pire, feoa .to raife a force capable of difputing ^ jy."^* 
the coAHnand of the feas. But it was generally s-.^-^-^ 
deemed impoffible* for any power of Greece, 
to defend the long line of continental colonies 
againft.the land-force lying immediately be- 
hind them. Confirmation arrived of the news 
of the complete viftory over the Perfian arms 
in Boeotia* The Peloponnefians then propo- 
fed to remove the lonians from Afia to 
Greece, and to put them in pofleflion of all 
the Teaports of thofe ftates which had Cded 
with the Perfians. But tl^e Athenians dif- 
fentQd.: they denied the ncceffity of fo- vio- 
lent a meafure; and they infilled peremptp- 
rily that the Peloponnefians had ng right to 
interfere in the difpofal of Athenian colonies. 
The Peloponnefians had the moderation to 
yield to this argument. Then the Samians, 
Chians, Lefbians, and other ilanders, bound 
themfelves by folemn oaths to be faithful to 
the Grecian ponfecjeracy. The ilands would 
be a prefent refuge for thofe cpntinentals moft 
obnoxious to Perfian v^ng^ance, whom the 
walls of their tpwns could not protect. Sar- 
dis was tpo near, the force tbcre too great, 
and the fe^fon befides too imach advanced for 
any farther attempt in Ionia. But the Hel- 
l^fpont, more dift^nt from the center of the 
Perfian forjce, was open to cnterprize by fea. 
Thither therefore the fleet direfted its courfcf 
It was determined to deftroy the bridges, Herodbt. 
which wer? fuppofed.to. bje ftjU ftj^nding and Diod.'sic. 
S3 * proteded ^•"•^•37^ 
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* Hx '* protc&cd by a garrifpn ; but they had already 
yielded to the weather and cunrent, and 
the PerfUns h$d deferted the place. Win* 
ter now approaching, Leotychidas, with all 
the Pploponnefians, returned to Greece. Xao* 
Herodor. thippus refoived neverthelefs, with his Athe* 
Thutyd '* nians and their Ionian ailjies, to attempt the 
D*''d*^'v^' recovery of the Cherfoncf^, 4n Athenian co-i- 
l.ii/c.37.' lony, and where the Greeks were ftiU nume*- 
rous. The Perfians, eacpofcd p attacks in 
varioys parts^ through the command which the 
Athenian fleet poiTefled.at fea^ coUet^ed th^ir 
whole force in Seflos. After an obftinate d^<» 
fence, being prefled by famin^j they made good 
their own retreat ; upon which the Grecian in- 
habitants joyfully fiirrend^red the town to d^c 
Athenians. 
Herodot. The ferfian monarch remained in Sardis, to 
tpV.^*'^'* fee the fad relics of his forces, which foun4 
piod. Sic. me^ns to fly from Mycale, and to receive th^ 
•"•^?3 ' calamitous news of the ftill greater lofs of his 
j^rmy in Greece, Shortly rfter he move4 to 
his diftapt capital of Sufa. On his depar- 
Stcab. ture be ordered all the Grecian temples within 
M.T^'ck! ^^5 ppwer to be burnt ; whether fuppofing the 
I)c^"r ^??y offended with his long fuffer^ce of 
^dcVeg! theip, Qf tliat he thought to g^in popularity 
'•*' among his fubjefts of the upper provinces^ 
by this facrifice to thp prejudices of the Ma- 
gian religion* 

Such was the conclufioA of the expedition 
of Xf rxes^ and pf that called by Grecian 

Wn?er§ 
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writers the Perfian, or often the Median war ; ^ ^^ '^* 
after two campaigns, wonderfully glorious to 
Greece, and, both in themfelvesj and ft>r their 
known confequences, perhaps the moft re- 
markable and important in the annals of man* 



CHAP- 
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C H A P T E R X. 

View of the People of the Weftern 
Countries politically cpnne<3:ed with the 
Greeks^ and of the Grecian Settlements 
in Sicily and Italy, '^ 



SECTION I, 

Of Carthage. Of Sicily : 4grigentum : Phalaris ? 
Syracufe : Gelon : Invqfm of Sicily by the Car'- 
tbaginians ; S^tfle of Himera. 

DURING thofe great tranftaions in Greece 
and it§ eaftern Colonies, which decided, 
for the time, the fate of Europe and Afia, and 
{hen firft difplayed that fuperiority of the for- 
mer .over the reft of the world which it ftill 
maintains, events^ lefs important indeed for 
.their confequences, and lefs intimately afFeft- 
ing the interefts of the mother-country, lefs 
accurately alfq related .to us, yet upon fuf- 
ficient evidence grea? and glorious, were ta- 
king place among the weftern fettlements of-^ 
the nation. 

The warlike and enterprizing fpirit pf the 
Greeks had long ago driven the induft^^ous 
a^nd informed {^henicians from all their antient 

. f fta^]i(hmeats 
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cftabliflimcnts in the Grecian fcas ; had tHen SECT, 
wreftcd.from them the diftant and large iland 
of Cyprus, whofe fituation would feem to allot 
it rather to the Phenician than the Grecian 
dominion, and had appropriated all that valua- 
ble part of the African coaft which, after the 
powerful kingdom of Egypt, lay neareft to the- 
Phenician fliore. But in maritime Ikill, and 
ftill more in commercial fyftem, in the fpirit 
of commercial adventure, and in thofe manu- 
fadkures which formed the principal and mod • 
advantageous bafis of commerce, the Phcni- , 
icians ftood yet unrivalled. On the coaft gf' 
Africa, from the deferts bounding the Grecian 
colonies on the weft, they had extended their 
fettlements to the \veftern extremity of tho 
Mediterranean, penetrated into the ocean be- 
yond, and, according- to fome not unfupported 
accounts, carried their traffic acrpfi Ml the 
dangers of the bay of Bifcay to the diftant 
ifaores of Britain, then the extreme of the known 
world, and, excepting the Phenicians, unknown 
among civilized nations. Wherever the Greeks 
did not interfere, the Phenicians were fuperio;-, 
in arms 2^s in arts, to all maritime people. But, 
confined at home within a narrow territory ; 
preffed, on the land, firft by the power of the 
Jewilh kingdom, then by the more overbearing 
weight fuccefl^vely of the Affyrian and Perfian 
empires; andj on the fea, interrupted by the 
Grecian fpirit'of war, and," it muft be added of 
piracy, they were equally prevented from be- 

' • coming^ 
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c ^ A P. coming a great nation on their own continesty 
i.^-^^ and from affuring their dominion over their 
diftant maritime fipttlements. 

In their voyages weftward, the large projec- 
tion of Africa* overagainft Sicily ^ could not 
fail* by its pofitipn to attraft, and by its cir* 
cumftances to fix, the attention of the Phe- 
nician navigators. At a very early period, 
.accordingly, fome fettlcments were formed 
v«!!. ttere, among which Utica had the fame of be- 
j.V*7.'*. i^g ^c moft antient* Afterward the princefs 
^uftim immortalized by Virgirs poetry, driven to fcek 
c. 4 & ^. refuge, with her adherents, from the tyranny of 
h7y' ^^^ brother the king of Tyre, is faid cither to 
fp «3>» have founded or increafed the colony which, in 
proccfs of ages, became the powerful and re» 
©owned Carthage. The em of thefe tranf- 
aftipns is very uncertain. The more received 
fyilem places Dido two centuries later than the 
Trojan prince, whofe ii^tercourfe with her the 
Roman bard hath fo intereftingly defcribed : 
Newton's calculation, reducing the age of the 
Trojan war, makes them cotemporary* Car- 
thage, however, fifuate j^garly midway between 
jphenicia and the ocean, Jbappy in 4ts climate 
and territory, and preferable to Utica for . its 
port, was a moft eligible Aquation for a place 
of arms, to con^mand the communication with 
the invaluable weftern f?ttlements, with Spain, 
tJip country of frlver and gold mines, the Indies 
q{ the old world. Forj^ in the eaftern part of 
||ie Mediterrftncanj^ navigation was expofed to 

^Qfltinu^l 
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contmuai jHmcy from the <5recks, who poflefled ^ ^^ '^^ 
the northern and fouthern (hores ; and in the u«%r««ii» 
weftcrn from the Tufcans. Thus principally Strab-i-i, 
Carthage feeins to have rifen early to eminence^ ^* 
and to have become, in fome degree, the capi* 
tal of the Phenician colonies. The troubles of 
Phenicia^ and the wars which, with its very 
fcanty territorial ftrength, it was obliged to 
fuftain againft the force of the Affyrian empire, Hift.dat 
feem to have given to its dependencies a? lonui,^ 
;enmncipation which peiiiaps they did not de- *g^***'^*^?<*« 
iire; for which, at lead, it does not appear that ^lizT^ 
any ilruggle was made. Probably, on the re- 
^udion of Tyre by Nabuchodonofor king ci ^tc c.€. 
Affyria, many Tyrian families would migrate tiJsiiuu 
to the colonies ; and Carthage was likely to at* 
traft the greateft number. Carthage, however, 
then, profidng from its ftrength and its fituation^ 
appears to have taken decidedly the lead* It 
is remarkable that, excepting Aflyria and Cgypt^ 
whofe extreme antiquity, together with the un# 
certainty of their early hiftory, makes ihcm ex- 
ceptions to all rule, none of tbe antient people, 
who flouriflied by arts, arms, and policy, were 
great nations, like thofe which f6rm the^tcs ' 
of modern Europe ; but each a fmall fociety 
of i^^n, inhibiting one city, and there ferved 
byilaves, who made commonly by much th^ 
larger poniqn of the population. The Car* 
thaginian governn^ent, efta&lilhed, like all the 
Grecian ftates upon thefe principles, in uking 
the lead among th? I^ftey 5o|oni^s, did not afi 

fociat?. 
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^\^^' fociatc, but fubjeded them. Even Ae towns 
\,^,^J^.^ in its iftimediate neighbourhood were not ad- 
i>e s. mitted to a fliare in the government : each 
P.3I&37, ^^^ i^s own municipal adrtiiniftration ; and fb 
ArUkot. far each was a feparate commonwealth ; but 
I. »*c.ii. all were held under political fubje<9tion, and 
)js!!p^49^ that apparently a fevere fubjeftion, to Car- 
/ thage 5 while Carthage itfelf had one of the beft 
/ balanced and wifeft conftitutions known to' anti- 
quity. 
Tlivcyci. As long as the'Phenician fettlements remained 
K6.C, a, under the authority and protection of the mo- 
CNx. thcr-country, few of them were more than 
faftories j for the government of Tyre was little 
able to maintain armies and make conquefts at 
the farther end of the Mediterranean. But 
when Canhage was become the independent 
capital of thofe colonies, greater views than the 
meet acquifition of riches by commerce began 
to animate the ambition of her citizens. Along 
ihe coaft of Africa, as far as the Atlantic ocean, 
and on the extenfive ftiores of Spain, having 
only ignorant barbarians to contend with, they 
eftabliftied their domihion, apparently with little 
difficulty, wherever they chofe to exert their 
Force.* But on the nearer coaft of Sicjly, the 
Phenician faftories, fome of them probably as 
old as Carthage itfelf, had been difturbed by 
the fucceffive arrival of Grecian adventurers ; 
IkiUed as well as daring in the praftice of arms, 
and' who, tho not always averfe to commerce, 
generally preferred piracy^ Againft thofc new 

occupant^ 
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occupants of that fruitful* country, other pre- s E^C T. 
cautions were ncceffary than had fufficed againft c-v— j 
the fimplicity' of the native barbarians. Uni- 
ting therefore their faftories, which had been Thucyd. 
fcattered all around the iland, the Phenicidns 
confined themfelves to three fettlements ; Sbloeis 
and Panormus (now Palermo) on the northern 
coaft, and Motya at the wcftern extremity ; and 
they began to cultivate more attentively the 
friendftiip of the antient inhabitants, particu* 
larly of the Elymians, that mixed people-, ^^^ ^ 
Greek, Trojan, and Sicel, who held the towns of thu 
of Eryx and Egefta, This eafy acquiefccnce ^^^' 
of the Phenicians, which, till the age of Xerxes, 
allowed no opportunity for the Greek hif- 
torians to boail of a iingle feat of arms to 
the honor of their nation in Sicily, fufficiehtly 
proves that' tho the foundation of the city of 
Canhage may have been as antient as it was 
pretended, yet the power of the Carthaginian 
ftate was comparatively of late growth. The 
Phenician cdonies then, thus affembled toward 
the weftern part of the iland, might readily 
receive fuch protection as Carthage could give ; 
and their need of protection would lead them to 
admit willingly its fuperintending authority. 
As foon therefore as Carthage itfelf became 
independent, the Phenician fettlements in Si- 
cily would become appendages of its domi-^ 
nion ; and difputes between Carthage and the 
Greek fettlements would be confequently un- 
avoidable. 

Little 
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Liulc remains for hiftory concenung tliel 
Grecian colonies in Sicily^ cill toward that 
fplcndid period which has been treated in the 
preceding chaipters ; and indeed it appears that, 
before that period, the Sicilian and Italian 
Greeks had no important tranfadions^ and iittlc 
political connexion with the mother-country, 
tinlefs with the one commercial commonwealth 
of Corinth^ Some of the towns, however, we 
find, were populous and wealthy ; Selinus, Agri-* 
gentum, Gela> Camerina, dividing between them 
the fouthern coaft, beyond the reft of that fruit- 
ful iland produftive in grain ; Syracufe poflef- 
iing one of the fined ports of the Mediterranean 
in a fittiation very advantageous for trade, and 
furrounded alfo by a territory of uncommon 
fertility. 

Already in the age of Solon, Agrigentum, 
origiiully a colony from Gela, was become a 
confiderable independent commonwealth, when 
B.C560 ?halari$» a Cretan, acquired the fovereinty. 
J^ 570- Crete had been, jointly with Rhodes, the mo- 
n^l^** thcr- country of Gela. Phalaris, whofe hiftory, 
on mote than one account, excites. curiofity, is 
reprefented as a monfter in human nature ; pof- 
fefSng, with very extraordinary abilities, the, 
moft oppofite virtues and vices, the moft abo* 
ttiinable cruelty, with the moft exalted magna- 
nimity and generofity. But tho all traditions 
concerning that famous tyrant are extremely 
dubious and imperfcft, yet th.e contradiftions 
concerning his character are not wholly unac-^ 

countable. 
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cotintablc. He fell, wc find, a viaim to the SECT, 
partjr in oppofition to his government, and that A.«^v-«^ 
party held the fway in Agrigentum under a de- cic.deoff; 
mocratical form of adminiftration, for fixty years. 
What happened in Athens, on the expulfion of ^«« ^^ 
the Peififtratids, would, during this period, oftiJeHift. 
from the fame . caufcs. Happen in Agrigentum* 
To render odious the character of the deceafed 
tyrant would tend to weaken the credit of his 
party, and proportionally to ftrengthen the fitua- 
tion of the ruling party and advance their power : 
nothing, therefore, that could produce fuch 
effeds would be negleded. 

Syracuse was already confiderable, yet we 
do not find it particularly eminent among the 
Sicilian Greek cities till,, toward the age of 
Xerxes, it was raifed to power and fame by its 
great and beloved tyrant Gelon. That illuftri- Herodot. 
ous man was born of an antient and noble family, '^'^^ '^^' 
of Rfaodian origin, eftablilhcd at Gela. -The 
Sicilian colonies^ beyond ail other Grecian flates, 
were remarkable for frequent revolutions, the 
fudden ele\^tion and downfal of tyrannies, and 
every change of government and, every calamity 
which fa<flion and internal war could occaiion. 
CleSnder, tyrant of Gela, being killed bySabyllus, c. 154- 
aOek^n citizen, was neverthelefs fucceeded in ^p^*o'' 
the fovereinty by his brother Hippocrates. Dodvl^ ^ 
Gelon, already of reputation for abilities ^nd ;^{|U* 
bravery, was appointed by the new tyrant, com-, 
mander in chief of the Geloan cavalry : for in 
Sicily, a country much more generally adapted 

tharf 
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^^J^^- than Greece to the breedrng of horfes aind the 
v,,.,,,^^!.^ operations of cavalry, that fervicc was early and 
extenfively cultivated *. Hippocrates, aa ambl- 
tious and able prince, made fuccefsful war upon 
fome of the Sicel tribes, and lipoh the Grecian 
ftates of Syracufe, Callipolis, Naxus, Leontium, 
and^Meflena ; all of which, excepting Syracufe, 
he compelled to acknowlege his fovereinty. The 
Syracufans, defeated in a- great battle and re- 
duced to extremity, applied to Corinth, their 
metropolis, for affiftance; and the interference 
of that rich maritime commonwealth, in con- 
jundion with its powerful colony of Corcyra^ 
procured an accommodation ; by wliich, how- 
ever, the town of Camarina, then fubjcft to Sy- 
racufe, was yielded to the Geloan prince. Hip- 
pocrates, being foon after killed in an action 
with the Hyblajan Sicels, left Gelon, who had 
diftinguiflied bimfelf very advantageoufly in all 
the late wars, guardian of his infant fons, and ad* 
miniftrator of their government. To this truft, 
Heroanc. according to Herodotus, Gelon was unfaithful; 
7-«*»55- fQj, making a pretence of fome commotions 
among the Gcloans, which were repreffe4 by_ 
arms, he affumed the fovereinty to himfelf. At 
Syracufe, about the fame time, in the profecu- 
. tion of that conteft for power between the higher 
and lower citizens, . which was nearly perpetual 
in almoft every Grecian commonwealth, the 
leaders of the populace, ingaging the flavcs of 

• Arduusinde Agragas oflcntat maxima longe 
I^o&niay m^gQanimum quondam generator equornm. 

Virg, iEn. U 3. V. 704. 

the 
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the rich in the party agaiftft thdr tnafters, com* 8^E€T.. 
pelled thefe to feek their perfonal fafiety by 
flight. Finding refuge at Cafinehse they applied, 
to Oelbn, who readily undertook their caufci 
The Syracufans in pofieffion dreaded tbe power 
of that prince ; but/aecordmg to thejfamediifbo^ 
rian who reports his treachery to the fons-df Hip- 
pocrates^ ^hey had confidence in his ch»ta<%er; 
The refult is highly remarkable; Xhey.pro- 
fcffed thcnifclyes not unwilling: to reiimiD the' 
refugeei^^ and to reftorethehr. property^ piVEfided 
^ly (ecurlty could be given that an cqtNcL^go- 
Yemmemt iHouffl be eilabfiihed^ that .aii,.aft.t}f. 
imnefty for what tad pafed '-fliould be : ftriaiy; 
obferiedi that the nobles^ qn being rcftored to 
trfedcfa> honor; and authority^ (hould t\either 
exert cbeii* pbvrr and influence to the perfecu- 
tion of individuals who hid been adtive m ex^ 
pclKrig ibcm, nor to the fobvcrfion of the con- 
ilitution of the commonwealth, and the eflablifh-^ 
ment of oligvchal defpotifm; The expedient 
in which, both parties concurred, was to appoin€ 
Gelon fupremc moderator betv^cen them, by 
making him. king df Syrdcufe. 

This icnponslnt acquidtion of dominion thus 
extraordinarily made, it became the objeft of 
Gelon 16 mold into one the many little ftate^ 
%hich acknowleged his authority. The cir-* 
feumftances of every Grecian governtncnt re* 
t^uired that the capital fhould be ftrong, and all 
the dependent tdwns weak. Fori on account of 
the univerfal narrownefs of territoiy, as we have 
heretofore 1i^ occafion to obfervej it was nj^cef^ 
Vd^ilL T ikry 
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^^^^ fary that ^very cultivatisd fpot fliould hivfe its 
t^ ^,^^ . fortified town at hand for refuge and protedion; 
Vol.1. C.4. and, on account of the univerfal fcantincfs of 
*^' ** public revenue, it was neceffary that the inhabi- 
tant* of every town and its diftridt fhould be the 
garrifonr. If-then :thefe were able to defend 
themrelv.0s. againft |in -enemy, they might ialfo 
defy tfae*auth6rity of their own capital* The in- 
terefl:> pr the ambition^ of individvtals would often 
lead th? municipal gdvenzment taafpire to inde^ 
pcndmcy; aa^ thtiihtcreft.' or ambition o£ 
neighhopting ftates .would felidbm fail to afford 
mcoiiragemelit for itich viewa* But if it was xie*' 
ceflary for evkry Grteiilnrg^Mermiient to atnend 
to thefe circun^nces».it was peculiar]^ fovfor 
Gelon, whofc^dprninibn . vjas compofed, of fo 
many .conquered cities* It consprized nk>w the 
whole eaftern coail of Sicily>*with a.fmall part of 
.-the nohherni and . of the foutbern the larger 
portion^ . 

Among the towns of this range of country 
Syracufe poffeiTed advantages which attrafted the 
i\otice of Gelon^ His native city, recommended 
by its territory, the cjclcbrated Geloan.][2lain» emi» 
nent eveii among ihe Sicilian fields for fruitful- 
nefs, was. neat one exttemity of his don^inion, and 
trithout a port* A central fituationi the com* 
strib. ' pleteft harbour of the ilaridi the lacgeft town, a 
Thu^c y°* rich furrounding countiy, and a people of 
j.6. / whole favor. he was apparently moft fecure, de- 
termined Gdon to make Syracufe the feat of his 
govemmei>t. . This being decided^ he proceeded 
to the arduous bufinefs of forming the hetero- 
geneous 
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geneous parts which cotapoffed his dominion, SBCT. 
into one harnionifed whole. /His riieafares, in 
the prefcnt circumftances of Europe^ would ap- 
pear violent and extravagant ; yet, if we may 
judge froni what we learn oJT their effefiksi they were 
wifely accommodated to the tinies itt which he 
lived ; and perhaps beydnd any other that could 
have been devifed, prdduftive of happinefs to 
his fiibjeAs, as well as of fecurity to his owii aii- 
thorityi Without a diftribdticffl of powiirs legif- 
ladve, judicial, and executive among a favoring 
party, a tyranny could Hardly fubfift. Of that ^ 

favoring party it was ilecei&ry to hate ill the capi- 
tal a decided majority ; and 11 A<ras< alfo neceflary 
that the other towns Ihddld want the pro« 
tedtion of the caphal, and l»b unable to 
irefift its force. With thefti views, deftroying ucroiou 
Camarina, • Gelbil eftabliftied all its people in J.7.C.M&4 
iSyracufc : he remdVed thithef mote than half 1. i!Z $!^ 
the Geldans : of the Eubocans in different towns, f '5*^'^*. 
he gave the higher ranks only td injoy the privi- et i. lo, ^' 
leges of the capital ' ; leaving the pdorefj with ^^^^ 
their fcveral municipal adminiftfatidns, to culti- 
vate the country : but the lowei* people of the 
Megarians of Hybla he fold for ilavesj with an 
cxprefs obligation on the purcha(et*s tH tranfport 
• them out of Sicily, as the laft refource againft 
thofe difturbances which their mutinous difpo- 
fition, and rancor againft their fuperiors, would, 

♦ ' IlttX*^ liroiiKrt* Hcrodot. 1. 7.C. t^. IXoXlTn^ f MS^ 
MtH rm aXXtfv ifi^trtu ^iSn^t 9 Tor furixftt xfWMf xai ifxk» 
Ariftoti Pelit. h 3. c. U 

T a if 
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^^^P* if they lived within the fame country, pcrpc- 
1.^^^ tually occafibn. 

This then was the ftate of Sicily when Xerxes 
invaded Greece : the barbarian Sicans and Sicels 
yet held the center of the iland, and the Ely- 
mians the weftern corner: A part of the northern 
coaft was-poflefffcd by the Carthaginians ; never, 
probably, in pcrfcft fricnciftiip with all the Greeks, 
and lately in open hoftility with fome of them ; 
for, while Cleomenes, king of Sparta, was yet 
living, his half-brother Dorieus,' elder, brother 
Hcrodoi. of tl^e/ renowned Leonidas, conducing a fleet 
fc 46. &* with theiview^ to: fettle a colony in Sicily, was 
I.7.C.158. defeated: and. killed in aftioh with a Carthaginian 
fleet. Gclon comniandcd a dominion, very fmall, 
compared withi the kingdoms of modern Europe, 
and ilill more below comparifon with the Perfian 
empire then exifting, but confiderably • larger 
Lt-clt^ * ^^^^^ ^^^ united under one government clfc- 
where among the Greeks"; and this he ruled 
with fuch wifdom, uprightnefs, and vigor, that' 
"" » he was equally beloved 4>y his fubjeds and re- 
fpefted by all neighbouring powers. Agrigen- 
Tr-^cfJ^sV ^^^> ^^^ ^^^y Grecian city in Sicily of any con- 
Diod. 1. 9. (ideration, not fubjeft to Gelon, was adminiftcred 
'^* ^y.Theron,- a man alfo of high merit, who had 
raifed himfelf to the tyranny ; and he had lately ^ 
reduced Himera on the northern coaft, cjefting 
its tyrant Terillus. This circumftance gave im- 
mediate occafion to the firft conliderable effort 
of the Carthaginians toward extending their do- 
minion in Sicily ; the firft important tranfaftion 
in which they were ingaged witb^ the Greeks^ 

^ wlulc 
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T<^hile the Romansy afterward conquerors of SECT. 
Carthage, Greece, and the known world, had yet %^m^m^ 
fcarcely a name among nations. It is therefore 
to be regretted that Herodotus has treated this 
part of hiftory fo (lightly, and that little fatisfac- 
tory remains upon it from any other writer. The 
narrative of Diodorus is the injudicious, and 
even ridiculous attempt of a man unverfedin po« 
Htical, and ftill mote in military hufinefs, to exalt 
his fellowcountrymen, the Sicilian Greeks, 
above the fame of Lacedamon and Athens. 
Circumftances enough, however, remain, either 
reported or confirmed by better authority, 
whence a general idea may be gained of the prin- . 
cipal events. 

It was a folace, among the miferies occafioned 
by the frequent revolutions in the little Grecian 
republics, that, as every ftate had always enemies, 
open or fecret, the exiled of every ftatc could 
generally find protection fomewhere. But befide 
the refources within Greece itfelf, the Perfian 
empire had been, for fome time, a common re- 
fuge for the unfortunate who were of any confi- 
deration in their own country : Tufcany alfo had 
afforded fettlements to (bme ; and now Carthage, 
rifing to new importance among forein powers, 
offered profpeft of new relief. Here the expel- Hcrodot. 
led prince of HImera applied, and found a fa- l-7«c.r65 
vorable reception. The opportunity was invit- 
ing for the Carthaginians to extend and fecure 
their own dominion, by crufhing that of the 
Greeks in Sicily ;, while the coUefted force of the 
ferfian empir^^ on the point of ov^Fwt^elming 
T 3 Greece 
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^ ^3^ ^* Greece itfelf, would effedually prevent any affift-? 
ance from that quarter. Under pretence there- 



fore of rcinfta^ting their ally in his ciomi^ion^ 

Pindar. ?hcy aflcmblcd a very powerful armament. By 

E^hor'a* ^ ^^^^^J ^^^^ thcTufcans they ingaged;he pava^ 

fchul; force of that people in their fervice ; and, ac^ 

cording to the pra&ice which we find afterward 

ufual with them in their wars with the Ron^ans^ 

they colle<fi:ed oierceiiary land-forces from many of 

the barbarous nations with whom they had com- 

piercialintercourfe. Herodottij, befidePbenicians^^ 

names Africans, Spaniards, Ligurians, Elify- 

cians (a name no^; occurring elfewhere) Sardi- 

|iians> and Cor/icans. Tbp command in chief 

•was comq^itted to Hamilcar, one of the two pia-: 

giftrates who, with the title of SuiFete, prefixed 

over the Carthaginian commonwealth, and whofc 

eminence of dignjty and authority was fucb, that 

Hcroddt. the Gfcek writers, generally averfc to foreii^ 

l'oljb.i.6. terms, not unyfually ftilcd ;bem kings. 

In the fame fummer in which Xer:i{;e$ invaded 
Qreece, Hamilcar paffed intq Sicily, and imme* 
diately laid fiege to Himejra. Theron, unablQ 
¥/ith his own forces to cope with theparthagi- 
pian armament, applied to tlie king of Syracufe 
for afllft^npe. Tbo the war was profelfcdly in* 
tended only againft the Agrigentine prince, yet 
the whole CJrecian intereft ia Sicily was too evi- 
dently pftnqerped in the event for Gelon to re- 
pain a quiet fp^edator. Puttipg himfelf there;* 
fore ^t t|ie hgaii of his army, which, according 
fQ the moft probaJDle accoujitj, confifted of about 
ten thppf4n4 hc^yy-arfped fopt, p4 two thou- 

* fap4 
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land horfe, and, with the ufusfl addition of light- ^ ^p T. 
armed flaves, might be in ail perhaps twenty* 
five thoufand men, he marched tp join the Agri- 
gentine forces. His fleet, which, '^ we are af- 
furcd by Tlmcydides, was fuperipr to thw of 
any other Grecian potentate of his age, and, ac-^ 
cording to Herodotus, was of no lefs than two 
hundred trireme galleys, he committed to his 
brother Hieron. This prince met, and defeated 
ithe combined fleets of Carthage and Tufcany. 
About the fame time the united armies of Syra* 
cufe and Agrigentum ingaged the Carthaginian 
army near Himera, with the mod con[\{>le(e f\ic* 
cefs. Hamilcar himfelf fell ; a large proportion 
of his army was deilroyed, and almoft the whole 
jemainder were made prifoners. , 

The concurring teftimpny of antient writers to 
thefe glorious events, which appear to have at 
once terminated the war, little as we are aflured 
of any paniculars, is confirmed by the irrefra- 
gable evidence of the growing greatnefs and laft* 
ing fplendpr of Syracufe and Agrigentum. The 
prifoners, axxor^ing to the pradi^e of the dmes^ 
were all condi^mnpd to flavery« The larger 
Oiare, we are tojd, was acquired by the Agri* 
gentines, who employed great numbers on public 
works, i^hicfa remained to late ages^ and fome 
even yet remain, proofs both of the greatnefs of 
the viftory, apd of the taftc of the vi&ors. Here, 
however, qn conflderjng the acpount given by 
the Sicilian Diodprus, the zealous eulogifl; of his 
cPuntryy a fufpicioi^ cannot but arjife, that all 
(bofe.prifoners were not Carthaginian foldiers. 

T 4 for 
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^ ^^ ^* ^^^ ^^^ baittle was fotight near ttimcra, on th« 

northern coaft of* the-iland. The Carthaginians, 

-in die confufion of tlieir defeat, fays Diodorus, 

^fted in great numbers tip the country, and moftly 

toward the^ Agrjgentirie territory, where they 

were afterward taken by the Agrigentines, It 

feemsniuch more probable that they would have 

direded their flight toward their own garrifons 

•of Soloeis and Panormus, which were not far 

• diftant on the coaft ; or, if they were cut off from 

the&,^and <:onipelled to take an inUnd road, 

•Egefta, the ftrohg hpld of their Elymian allies, 

would have been their object, rather than the 

Agrigeiitine territory. But if they fled^ up the 

country, and did not reach Egefta, they would 

get among the highlands held by the Sitans anci 

Sicels ; arid would be much more likely to ftop 

there, than topafs on into the Agrigentine plains. 

It feems farther improbable, that the powerful 

Gelon would permit his people to be defrauded 

of their fair fh^rc of the booty, by thofc whp 

' owed to ihcxny not only the yidory, but perhaps 

even- their eiiftencp a$ ^, people, ypon the 

whole, therefoice, it feems more than probable, 

that the Agrigentines took advantage from the 

blow given* to the Car|liaginian power, perhaps 

'making a presence of fome fhelter afforded to 

fugitives, for oppreiling the Sicahs and Sicels of 

their neighbourhood; and that the ftupcndous 

work^ of arti which travellers yet admire at Gir- 

genti, were In large proportion the produce of 

♦the labor end the'lnifery of thofe unfortunate 

barbarians. Jt is the purpofe of hifk)ry to fa- 

prefent 
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prcfent men, not fuch as they (heuld be, but fucji ^ ^ ^ ^* 
as they have been ; and thus learning what they ^.p-^i-v 
Should be, througli obfervjttion 'of what t^icy. 
(hould not be, far more valuable jnftnjftipn, ' 
both political and moral, may be gathered than 
from any vifionary defcription of peffcdtion in 
human nature. Thus, at leaft, Herodotus 
and Thucydidcfs and Xeqophon and Polybius 
and Salluft and Tacitus thought ; tho fome 
other biftorians, Greek, Ronian, and raodern, 
have written upon a different plan. It is indeed 
little allowable for the hiftorian to -go beyond 
authority ; yet when fome important fads are 
certain, with fome attending circumftances du- 
bious, it will be his bufinefs to lead his reader as 
near to the whole truth as be can. The general 
fpirit of the Grecian commonwealths, and even 
jthe doftrine of the Grecian phijofophers, the 
methods ordinarily pra(£tifed among the Greeks 
to obtain Haves, the full affurance we hive of 
the great works executed at Agrigentum, and 
the account even of Diodorus, partial as he is to 
his fellowicountrymen, compared with the known 
Hate of Sicily at'the time, all concur to mark the 
5:onje^ure Ventured concerning fhe prifoners ^ 
made by the Agrigentines, as very likely to be 
true, and, at lead, very near the truth. ' . ' 

Among, the deficiencies of Sicilian hiftory, ^^ 
however, nothing is fo much to he regretted as 
the fcantinefs of information abppt the form of 
government eftabliltie<i by Geion, and the civil 
Occurrences of his reign. It is not the number 
of prifoners lie made, nor tlie buildings he 
^kded, th^t excite curiofity, fo much as the 

general 
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^ ^^ ^' fP^^cfal profpcrky of the country under his a<J- 
^—^■ii,^ miniftration, and the lafting popularity of hia- 
f harader. Of the former fome valuable tefti- 
^ony remains tranfmiited by the arts, which 
the literature of his a^e, nauch lefs propor- 
jtionally advanced* does not afford^ There are 
gold coins yet e?cifting of Gelon and his imme- 
diate fucceffors, thq no cpmmonwealth of Greece, 
. not Athens itfeif, coined gold, m far as c^ now 
be difcQvered; for more than ^ pejutury after, 
$ior are tl>e coins of Gelon merp rema^rkable- on 
jthis account than for the beauty qf the defign and 
workmanlhip ; which are of a perfcftion at aay 
rate furprifing, and which would appeaf alinofi: 
.miraculous^ if we did not learn from an author 
living fo near the tirnp> and To pofleffing mean^ 
Hcrodot. of infofmgtion, as .Herodotus, that the weftern 
'jkh6".c'^i.* Greek colonies ha<J conftant communication and 
intimate ^onnpftiqn with thofe of Afia. With 
fegard then to th? government of Geloiii com- 
paring what remains frqm Herodotus with the 
anecdotes reported by later writers, we can bul 
gather fome, general idea. Power, it appears, 
was committed principally tQ the hjgher rank^ 
\ of citizens, yet Gelqn was always th? favorite of 
the lower ; and in this l^e appears tq |iave beei^ 
* fingular amon^ the Grecian political leaders, 
^ that he could reconcile the jarring pretenfions of 
the two, and. maintain foncord bptweeij then^ 
Probably the fqrms of a mixed repuWif were obr 
fcrved ; as at Athens, under the Peififtratids j 
and an impartial adminiilration of jnft law^ 
^flured prqp^rty ai;>4 9^^!' liberty to al|, Wg 
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ajre told that, after the defey of the Carthagi- sect., 
ni^s^ and the return of thp Qi?f cian forces, to \__ ^-n jt, 
fheir feveral homes, the peop}e wprp fommoned l>iod,i.ii, 
to a generalaflembly at Syracufe, -with a requi* ^ELVar. 
iition that they (hould poii)? cpraplcpely armed, Hift.l.n* 
as for a military expedition. Cclon attended in ' ^ * 
the habit of a private citizen^ unarmed and w^th*^ 
put guards. The affembly being formed, he 
mounted the fpeaker's ftand, and after giving a 
(detailed apcountof his adminiftration in peace ^n4 . 
in war, concluded with obferving to the people^ 
fhat hp wasf now in their h^ds; if he had done 
well^ they would rewar4 him with their goo4 
words and good^wilhes ; if he had done ill, his 
4oom was in their power. He was anfwered with 
loud acclamation & ftiled benefadtor, deliverer, 
and king, apd required to continue the exercife 
qS the fupreme autl^ority; and a decree was 
pafled, diri^ding that a ftatue (hould be ereded 
at the public expence, reprefenting him, in me- 
mory of this tranfadion, habited as a private 
citizen. Nor was this meer flattery to the living 
prince : above a hyndred and thirty years after, £Ju^ 7^ 
when, in circumftances moft likely to excite '' 

^emocratical fury, a decree wg^s propofed for the y 
demolition or remoya^ qf all f^atues of tyrants, ^■ 
^he furviving fame of the juft and beneficent ad? f 
miniftration qf jGelon had fuch weight with the ^ 
popular mind, that an exception was made in* \ 
favor of Ijis ftatue, which was accordingly pre* 
feryed in its plac§.' 

The hiftory of Carthag^i where literature' . 
i|?yer ^ouriflied, is ftill more defeftively tranf- 

mitted 
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^^^^* mitred than that of Syracufc; fo that we know" 
pot to what fhould be attributed the total 
inexertio^ of its government in Sicily, for near 
II ccntsry affar the battle of Himera. The 
tcftimOny of Ariftotlc to the lading internal 
quiet 9f that wifcly-conftituted commonwealth, 
jfcems to warrant our belief that no domeftic 
jtrouble impeded ; and this tends to cprroboratc 
|the prefumptiye evidence, arifing from other cir- | 
fcumiftancfsi that Carthage had yet no great re- i 
fources. She was providing thcin by the fuccefs* 
ful extenfion of her commere^e, ^ijd of her fettle- 
ments on the weftern ft>prcs of the Mediterranean j 
and accordingly between fixty and feyenty years 
Thocya. after, we find Carthage accounted by Thucyr 
1. 4. c. 34* dides, not formidabl? as a warlike ftatc, but the 
richeft commonwealth known^ Her fa^orxes in 
Sicily therefore, where lefs profit was to be ac- 
quired witfi far greater difficulty and rilk,werc pe? 
picKJ. i.^. glefted ;. ^and Motya thus became an Agrigentine 
*• *^ jgarrifoi). Panormus and Soloeis appear to have 
remained to the Carthaginians, who, as we learn 
Thocyd, fromThucydides,conjEiriued to hold eftabliftiments 
if$. C.46. -^ ^jj^ iland ; but among the various wars of the 
\ Sicilian Greejcs, between tbemfelives, and with the 
fth/cy^. barbarians, in whofe number Thucydides reckons 
' 't"* the Elymians of Egefta, for more than feventy 
>^ years no mention occurs of any interference of 
the Carthaginian government *. ' 

^ * SEGTJON 

1 Scarcely any equally iQiportanttranfa&ions in Grecian hiflory 
remain fo unfatisfadorily related as thofp of the Hirperzan \va(* 
jHcrodotuft fays the Carthaginian army was of three hundred 

thoqfand 
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SECTION 11. 

p/ Ifaly: Tufcat^ i Rome: Latium: Sy bar is 9 
Crotona: Pythagoras: fburium: Paftutn: Cuma^ 
Campania : Lucama. 

AMONG the hords who in the early ages 
held luly, the people whom the Romans called 
Etrufcans, or Tufcans, and the Greeks Tyr- 

' . rhene% 

thoufand wwA* This» ^beonly improbi^le circumAai^ct 4in<Se«l 
nearly an impoSbU one) in bU'Concife narrative, and tX|tf<fl/ 
given> not as what he would vouch for» but only as a Sicilian f£f«« 
port, is the Only one in which he hat been followed by Diodorut 
and fome later writfin» who have added lar^ly to the tale from 
(tores with which we^are unacqu|bt€d•^, They fay the fleet con- 
fifte^ of two thoufand galleys ; nearly double the number reported 
of ch.e fleet of Xerxes, which has pafled with fonpe for incredible. 
(Died. L 1 1, c. 20.) The Carthaginians never, in the^moU flou« 
rifliinig times of their empire, fent out an army of half, or perhaps 
even a fourth of three hundred thoufand men, and ftill le^ a fleet 
af twc thouAind galleys. They (ay then thatGelon led from 
Syracufe fifty thoufand foot and more than five thoufand horfe^ 
negle^ing the account of £phorus the Sicilian, a much earlier 
writer than Dlodorus (which has been preferved to us by the 
fcholiafl of Pindar)^ who fays Gelon's army xvas of ten thoufand^ 
foot and two thouland horfc. Neither has the confident aflertioa 
of Diodorus, tha^the Carthaginian invafion of Sicily was made ixk 
confequence of a treaty between the Carthaginian commonwealthr 
«nd the Perfian court, merited the credit that has been paid to it« 
Herodotus evidently had never heard of fuch a treaty ; indeed his, 
account virtually contradicts its exiftence. It is indeed very pof« 
Able that, through the medium oif Tyre, there may have beea 
communication between the Carthaginian commonwealth and the. 
Perfian court} but it was widely alien from the temper of- that; 
court at that time, to make treaties with little, diHant, and almod. 
unheard-of republics, upon the terms mentioned by Diodorus, 
H^odotus fufficiently exprefles it as Gelon's opinion, that the 
only terms upon which alliance could be made yyith Perfia, were 

fubmiiiioni^ 
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^ ^xf ^" rhcnes, or Tyrfenes, became eminent, not only 
by their military prowcfs, and the? extent of do- 

fubiliiflion; iio't onl^ to the humiliating dciremony ef delivering 
earth zM water, but fllfo tcr.the payment of triinite (Herodot. L 7* 
t. 163}; That the Carthaginians Were not, in that age, powerful 
enough to attra£t the notice of Ferfia upon a footing at alt' ap- 
proaching to eqdality, the annb/ahee whtcfrthe difunited little 
|>iratical Grecian r^jSUblics in Sicily >tere alfi^ays capable of giving 
them, and the fuccefs of the diftant coUny Of Maflilia againft their 
iSeeti amply indicate; (BPcrbdot; 1. i. c; iis, 'Thttcyd. L x. c^ 13,) 
juftirt, in repordug a tirfeaty between Cafthage and the Perfian 
^•uft^^hieh howtVerhe attributes to the reigii of Darius ( Juftinj 
1. 19, c. I.;, defcribes terms that could only be impbfed on a fub<- 
^& peoplb, and would iieVeir be acceded to by a ftate capable of 
raifing at the lathe tihie Hh army of three hundi*ed thoufand men, 
and 4 fleet of iWo thoufand (hips of Wa^* Btlt \vh^ Herodotui 
i^elate^ of the leading ftept tb the Carthagiman expeditioii into 
Bicilyj is perfectly cbnfiAent with feverything thar we learn ont 
beft authority bf the cirfeiiliiftatices bf thiie tiines^ tuid fuUf faifi- 
itient tb account for the undertaking, wkhiitt any affiiiante from 
fahbled treaties with the court of Su% by which the iherchantt 
«f Carthage were to fhare thfe. fconqaeft and Q>6il of Sut^pe with 
the monarch of the Petitan einpirir. Finailyi the fil^nce 1^ Thu- 
cydides concerning the imoienfity of the Carth&ginian anhataent; 
ikd the fplendor of the victory of Gelon, where, in treating of the. 
principal military actions of the Greeks in general ^ he fpeaks of 
the power of the Sicilian tyrants of that age la particular 
(Thucyd. 1. 1. c. 14.)* iufficiently proves thi^t, if any fuch reports 
i^ere ih his titne current, he thought them unworthy of notice. 
The account ^Hlch Dit>dort{s proceeds to giH of the terrors ac 
Carthage^ left Gelon^ with hit victorious army^ ihould unmediateiy 
drofs the Tea and lay fiege to thit city ; bf the tean of the Cartha« 
ginian ambaifadors, and the generofity of the Syracufa^ prince,' 
iirh6 fcorned td conquer Africa, while he Was really unable t# 
drive the Carthaginians out of Sicily ; alltKefe, with fome other 
drcumftances in the covrfe of his narrative of this warii are too 
l^nerile for ferious criticiCm. The naval viftory rs not noticed by 
rithcr Herodotus or Diodorus, but remains reported ih a quota- 
eion from the hiftorian Ephoirus by the fcholiaft on Pindar, and ii 
mentioned by Pindar himfelf in his firft Pythiin ode, which is 
a:ddreffed to Hieron. Some notice of it alfo otcurs in Paufanias^ 
b* 6. c. 19. p. 499. The value of thefe authoHties has been 
very ably difcuftcd by Mr. Weft, in a note to his tnmflatkm of th» 
ode above -mctttioaed, 

* * miniotf 
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minion which thcry acquired, bdt by their poUcy, ^ "^^y* 
their knowkge of letters^ and their proficiency 
in arts* Concerning their origin, which the 
cxiftiing momiments of early art among .them 
principally mpk^s an objedt of reafonabl6 cu- ilcrodot. 
riofity, Sjcrabo agrees with Herodotus in tracing. stJab.*?.^ 
k from Lydia *• Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus dif- E:.^*9- ^ 
fents ; ♦ ycft a concurrence otamient teltimoay Ant.Ronw 
makes it appear probable that the Tufcansini- ^'**^ 
grated ftom Ae.Oipjes.of.thc.^geair fea> wherfl 
the Tyrrhene niiin^j we.tearp* wia*. qpce ex- 
retifiiveiiand wlierc, fo late m the dgc of Tha^ Thwy*. 
cydidesy it was retained by a people ott the ^•4c*i«#» 
TbraclaiV: coaO;.' Thfefe were of acknbgvleged 
Pelafghin-prigjiQ ; aad iiotwithCbinding/ the de-> . 
Glared opiiiA90 Qf J>ionyfiu»/ the weight* of evi- " 
dca^ C9llie£ttd by Jnm tends ftrongly to prove 
tbati.the Ti^ftaos,. like the Greeks, werc^rleaft . 
in part of Pelafgiao race ** The queftion how* 
ever h aat iikiportaat eoougtv ih Grecian hiilory 

' « 

' The ft&tkoc rafety which of late ffizn have (o math ^ckei - 
the attention o£ the lovers of antiquity Mid the arts, feem to have 
confribated infome iiiftanceft'to give a celebrity to the Etrufcan 
Mme which it nM its due. Tbe-pr6of~howevc«of'theprafitcieTicy ' 
of the Etrufcant in the a^ does not reft only uppn the merit and . 
the authenticity of the vafeft attributed to them. The fepulchrai , ^ ■ 
monuments of the antient chf of Tirqilinii, which will foon be 
bett«r kniivrn to the public by the aocirate' delineations and -do 
rcriptionof Mr* James Byres, give mon? unqueftiona'ble and mort 
complete information upon the fubjedl. 

• According to Thucydides the antient inhabitants of Athens^ 
md'according t^So^hodes tlioie'of Arfeos* '^cre Tyrtlferftf Pdaf. 
Ijans. Thucjrd, K 4. <% 109*. Sophoc« «p. Dion« KstL Aiitiql 
Rom. I. X. p. 17. This indeed is teftifnony only to AnaiQe-|'bu^ 
frgili (Wch early a'ttihprs it'is remarkable teftimoiiy. 



C \^^ to be allowed long difcuflion here : and it vAif 

^^^^..^^ fuffice that, according to every report coUefted 

6Ti the (ubjed by DionyfiUs and-St+ab6, and 

*r. Lif . everything remaining from the Roman v^rriters,- 

Hfft.Romi p^ij^pie froiri the eouhtrieS around ttie -ffigean fea ' 

* ^ ^ i- ftiigrated at different times in tb^f d^rly ages into" j 

Italy ; that fomd fettled in TUfcany^- arid fomc j 

an its northern, ^nd Tome On it$ fotiflicfrn bo^r- 

J'aB.Mix; ders. The LigUrians were fujpplsifed a' cblohy 

pron^^a"^^^ Greece; Pi&. alltdXmc^ 

Dion-Hai. FormSaf* Antiura, Aricia, c Ardea, l^bur -and 

Strab. Ut* Praeneile in Latium, and Rome itfeff were held 

J^*^^*^^- to be Grecian townsi * ^ ; "' 

t3*» & A colony howeveC of liter ditCj' ahd tdbi 

^^irg.JEn. ccHiing. wliich teftimony is- moise/ atalple ancJ 

I6,v.9<. fnore precife, may have carmd-fcicfnica^^hd^thef 

t. s4 he arts into :Tufcany, in a ftare bf kt iea^ as much' 

^ccil.ap. advancement as they- feem ever to bavij attaiiied 

strab. there* It was led by Demirat0slrdm*C6ririihy« 

tlv.mft. upon otcafion of th?^ revolution. ilA ktiat- dkji 

^tfu through which the democratical party, under 

Strab/ Cypfelus, became mafters of the gbvernmentj 

i)wn.*HaL ^^^^^ ^^^ dllgafchil chicfs^ and particularly, the 

M.p.13^. family of th$ Bacchiads^ of A^hich Demaratus 

Hift.Rom. is faid to have been^ would find if defirabje, or 

c'i.^ V?t P^^'^^^ps neccffaty, to feek fetflements elfewli^re. 

of this Demaratus found ia Tarquinii^ the prmcipal 

^^" city of Tufcany, a fafe and honorable fetreai! 

for himfelf,/ his friends and dependants : he 

imarrled a lady of high rank there, and died in 

the peaceable poffeffion of wealth, then efteemed 

extraordinary. A fon of that marriage, inber 

riting the wealth, becanae, with fh« name' 6f 

wj Tarquinius 
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Tirquinius Prifcus, king of Rome, by qledlion ^ EC T. 
of the Roman people. The concurrence of \^j^~ ^^ 
teflimonies, Greek and Roman, to thefe fadts, 
tho of fo fearty ap age, fcems to go far to- 
ward proving one of two things ; either that 
the Tufcatis, and it might be added, the 
Romans, efteemed the Corinthians a kindred 
people, or that they found them a people fu-* 
perior to th^mfelves in arts and general know- 
legc. 

For the hiftory of Etruria materials are very 
fcanty. We find that its people, like the Herodot. 
Greeks, but unlike the other Italians, applied strabilfs! 
themfelves much to maritime affairs. Like the P«»9 ^ 
Greeks alfo they were at the fame time a pirati- 1.6.P.167. 
cal and a commercial people. While they re- 
itiaihed united under one government^ their 
power by lahd arid fea was formidable; they 
extended their arms with fuccefs into Lom-* 
bardy ; they conquered Campania, and the 
(hores of Sardinia and Corfica became appen- 
dages of their dominion. Afterward^ fepara- 
ting into feveral commonwealths, power funk^ 
arts declined, and while the growing ftrengih 
ind growing ambition of Rome gave conftant 
alarm on the land-fid^, the Etnirian maritime 
force went into heglcft and decay. Thus, ex- 
c^ept in one inftance, which will be fpoken of 
hereafter, they were prevented from interfering 
very materially with the interefts of the Gre- 
cian colonies in Italy. It appeared, neverthelefs, 
proper, to take thus much notice of a people, 
of fome name in antient times, and. of much 
Voi-» II. U revived* 
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^^f ^* revived,, '^vith perhaps fome new renown in md" 
km>^m^ dern, who, in the progrefs of this Hiftory, muft 
occafionally occur to mention. 

In the decline of the power of Tufcany the 
Carthaginians fucceeded to a more intirc com- 
mand of the weftern parts of the Mediterra* 
nean : the Ihores of Sardinia and Corfica pafied 
from the Tufcan to the Carthaginian dominion ; 
^ and, but for the newly rifen power of Rome, 
there would have been Carthaginian garrifons 
Pc!yb.i.3. on the Latin coaft. Of this we are affured by 
^' ^^^' that remarkable treaty between Carthage and 
Rome, in the time of the firft confuls, tweAty- 
cight years before the invafion of Greece by 
Xerxes, the original of which, ingraved on a 
brazen tablet, remained to the time of Polybius, 
among the archives in the Capitol. What gavQ 
caufe to the treaty, its own words, aflift^4 ^^ 
Sfrab* a paffage of Strabo, liifficiently explain. The 
•:»-p*«^2. jj^aritimc towns of Latium carried on fome little 
commerce, but were more addidted to piracy. 
Even after their fubjeftion to Rome, aflbciating 
themfclves with the corfairs of Tufcany, they 
puflied maritime depredation fometimes as far 
;is the African coaft ; but they were principally 
annoying to the commerce with the new Car- 
thaginian fcttlements in Sardinia and Corfica. 
At the fame tinie Rome itfelf, powerful enough 
to hinder thofe ftrong meafures of coercion by 
land, which the Carthaginian government bad 
apparently attempted, was alfo rich enough to 
be an- objeft for the Carthaginian merchants. 
Hence tli« equality eftabliflied for the fub- 

jcfts 
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je£ts of the two rcpublidi by fortic Articles of ^ ^^p '^• 
the tr^isity, while the general tenor of it is kc- ^.i^v-w 
comniddated intirely to (bcure and promote the 
peculiar interdft of Carthage ; and nothing in it 
nfibrds the leaft ground for fuppofing, with fome 
modern writers, in oppofition to all the Roman 
hillorians, that Rome had then any naval efta*> 
blifhment. 

While therefore the SicilUn Greeks, by their 
fuccefs againft: the Carthaginians, earned a 
glory which we want means juftly to eftimate, 
their fellowcountrymen in Italy, unafiailed by 
any formidable forein power, had no opportu- 
nity to acquire any fimilar fame. Their repub- 
lics have neverthelefs become objeds of cu- 
riofity to pdfterity by the refidence of the phi- 
lofopher Pythagoras, and fome of his principal . 
difciples among them, and by the wonderfully 
beneficial efiefts, political and moral, attributed 
to the propagation of his doArinc there. Un- 
fortunately, however, Pythagoras living while 
writing was little pradifed in Greece, both the 
dodtrine and its effedts, notwitbftanding very 
affiduous refearcfaes of many learned m»i, re- 
main ^ry deficiently and uncertainly known ; 
ao^d the reports of the eictraordinary p6pulouf->k 
nets of fome of the Italian Greek cities, and of 
the military force which, for want of a forein 
foe worthy of it, they exerted againft one an-^ 
other, tho fupported in fome degree by autho* 
rity fo far refpeftable that they excite wonder, 
will not be found, upon examination, to deferve 
beliefs 

U z We 
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We learn however dn fufficient authorky* 
that about the age of Solon and the Peiliftratids, 
fome of the Itahan Greek cities were cOnfidera* 
blc* Sybaris had twenty-fiye towns within its 
Strab, territory, and held four neighbouring tribes of 
^'^'P'^^^' barbarians in fubjedion. The luxury of its 
Athen. citizens became proverbiaL Indeed the appli* 
' ' * cation of the term luxury to anything that could 
exift among the little republics of that age, has 
been ridiculed f)y fome eminent modern writers; 
yet, if we fufficicntly confider the circumftances 
of t-hofe republics, we (hall perhaps find reafon 
to think the charge of luxury againft them may 
have been founded, tho the accounts of their 
military force are evidently fabulous. The 
luxury indeed of a -narrow fociety, where ma* 
. nual labor is the 4)ufinefs of flaves only, will 
differ from that of a great nation where all 
ranks are free; and it will be hkely to differ 
particularly in this, that while general elegance 
in the ftilc of living of p^rfons in eafy circum* 
ftances will be very inferior, particular indail- 
gences will be carried to greater extravagance. 
Diod. We are told by Diodorus diat, in confequence 
. i,c.i5. ^£ the vi^ory of the Sicilian Greeks over the 
Carthaginians near Himexa, the number of 
ilaves acquired by the/* Agrigentines was fo 
great, that many individuals (hared each five 
hundred ; and it is to be prefumed, from his 
account, that no citizen would be without a 
fhare. Allowing here largely for exaggeration, 
we may ftill Jhave a probable fa6t, fo involving 
with it a fudden, general, great, and moft. per- 
nicious 
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vicious change of manners, that, among the ^. ^^ ^^ 
modern nations of Europe, nothing can be u-^-w 
imagined within the bounds of poffibility pa- 
rallel to it. Indeed if we would fee examples 
of the character of luxury among the antient 
republics, we muft feek them perhaps rather in 
our colonies than in our capitals. Upon the 
whole then, tho the luxury of Sybarls remains 
chiefly recorded, by writers who lived not till 
fome centuries after Sybaris ceafed ro exift, for 
Herodotus mentions only one Sybarite remark- prodot, 
ably luxurious, yet we may not unreafonably 
believe that luxury was extravagant there. It 
may have been even elegant, through the in- 
tercourfe which we learn was intimate with the Herodot, 
Afiatic Grecian cities*, and in regard to fome 
points we are aiTured of» its elegance ; for fome 
of the Sybarite coins y tt exifting are of a beauty 
that modern art will with difficulty rival. In- 
deed the Lydian court might communicate 
among the Greeks of its neighbourhood many 
refinements little known in proper Greece, which 
yet from Miletus might pafs to the weahhy 
towns of Italy. 

The government of Sybaris however was not 
better eftablilhed than that of many other Gre- 
cian ftates. In the ufual conteft of the arifto- Diod. 
cratical and democratical faftions, the lower ^' '**• ^' ^ 
people, under the condud of a demagogue 
named Telys, expelled the richer citizens, to 
thehumber of five hundred, and (hared their pro- 
perty. The exiles found refuge in the neigh- 
bouring city of Crotona. The Sybarite peo? 
y 3 pie 
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C HA P. pi^ under Tclys, confident in their ftrcngth 
^^....Ji.^ (for the population of Syharis far exceeded that 
of any other Italian city) dcnaanded the fugi-t 
tives, and on refufal, made war upon Crotona. 
Herodotus, in his account of this war, fpeaks 
yrith little confidence of any particulars, tho, 
within little more than half a century after, 
he refided upon the fpot. The current reports 
were evidently known to him, and his hiftory 
appears to have been finilbed in Italy : yet he 
mentions neither the philofopher Pythagoras, 
yhom fome later writers have made the cpun- 
fellor of the Crotoniats upon the occafion, nor 
his difciple, the celebrated athlete Milp, who is 
aflerted, on tl^e fame authority, to have been 
their general and l^ero. The event, which alone 
we l^arn with certaintyj was, that the Sybarites 
were defeated, their city taken and deftroyed, 
their commonwealth annihilated, and the very 
name loft. 

Such is the account that cari now be cqlleftecl 
. pf Sybaris ; ^nd it involves almoft the whole 
polipcal hiftory of the rival and conquering 
city Crotona. But the fame of Crotona does 
pot reft on Its political eminence only. ' We 
have already had occafion to qbferve that, in 
many points of art and fcience, the Grecian 
polonies went before the motber-co.untry. The 
medical fchool of Crotona, probably djerived 
from. Pythagoras, who is uniyerfally faid to have 
fipplied himfelf, ^pd to. have directed his fcho- 
lars, much to the ftudy of nature, was of repu? 
fatiop^ b^pre the firft fernan war, fuperior to 

. any 
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any then in the world : its fame reached 'the * ^ c T. 
court of Sufa, where the Crotoniae Democedes ^..^..^^l^ 
became principal phyiician, and was in high Herodot. 
favor with Darius. It is indeed remarkable that ''^**^* '^'' 
not any fchool within Greece^ but that of the 
diftant colony of Cyrene, held even the fecond Herodot. 
rank in medical reputation. But Crotona ac- *^*^' 
quired extraordinary renown alfo in another 
line r its air was efteemed Angularly falu- 
brious; whence the natives were fuppofed to 
derive a peculiar firmnefs of mufcle, with ^ 
.general fuperiority of ftrength aryi agility ; ancj 
no city boafted fo many vidlors in the athletic 
contefts at the Olympian games. Of the poli- 
tical fyftem eftablifhed in Crotona, by Pytha- 
gora«> or the fcholars of Pythagoras, we have 
little or nothing on any good authority. The 
later Greek writers alone mention it ; while the 
earlier agree in afcribing all that was moft vaki'. 
^ble in legiflation among the Italian and Sici- 
lian cities to Zalcucus and Charondas. That 
the arts however flouri(hed» the Crotoniat the* 
dais, yet remaining, teftify ; and the reputation 
of the phyiical fchool alone, in the want of 
authentic information more precife, w6uld marl?; 
Crotona for a populous, wealthy and well-regu- 
lated city, where fecurity and leifure were in- 
joyed for the purfuit of fcieqce, and means for 
its incouragement 7. 

U 4 The 

^ The 4eoitnts given by Die^orus, ai^id other antient writcrsi 
of the wonderful pbp^loufnefs of Crotona^ and ftill much more 
of Sybarisy ia thcn^elves utterly improbable, are not only unau- 

th9ri2ed, 
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^^/^- The other Italian Greek cities, of which 
Cuma, Rhcgium, Locri-Epizephyrii, Taren- 
tqm, Brundufium, were populous and rich, arc 

fcarcely 

fhorijEed, brut virtually contradi^ed by the earlier Gr^ck authors. 
They have therefore been rejcfted from the text ; yet, as they 
have not only been followed by all modern writers on the fobjedt, 
but arc countenanced by the refpeftable authority of Strabo 
afnong the antients, it may be proper to take fomc f?irther notice 
of them in a note. The Sybarites, according to Diodorus, 
marched a^ainft Crotona, forming an army of three hundred 
thoufand citizens, The Cro^oniats met them with only one hun- 
dred thoufand ; but their genera) Miio, habited and armed iu the 
wild manner afcribed by the poets to Hercu|eS| was himfelf equal 
to half an army ; and the aftonilhing (laughter which he made 
with his clubp wa^ a principal caufe of the vidory, in confe- 
quence of which Sybaris was deftroyed. Strabo alfo reports ths^t 
the Sybarite army confided of three hundred thoufand men : but 
he does not, like Diodorus, call them citizens ; fo that admitting 
)lis account^ the greater part might be Qaves. Before this event, 
according to Judin (1. ao« 9. 3. et 4,), tho he makes no mentic^ 
of the event itfelf, but after it, as it Jiould fecm from Strabo 
*(f. 6. p.26i.}» a hundred and thirty thoufand Crotoniats ivere 
defeated by the Loprians and Rhegians. But Strabo informs us 
that Herodotus, the hiftorian, accompanied the i^thenian colony 
which raifcd Thurium on the ruins of Sybaris, about fixty years, 
according to Diodorus, aft^r its overthrow. And there is a 
pafTage in the hiftory itfelf of Herodotus which has manifeftly 
been written in Italy and for the Italian Greeks. The tradition! 
preferved among the defcendahts of the Sybarites concerning 
their city, as wtll as thofe of their conquerors, have evidently 
enough been known to him* But if only a report remained of 
fuch a fupefiority of population in the Italian cities over thofe of 
Gre6cc» it muft have been ftriking; and Herodotus never had 
the reputation of being backward to relate reports ; yet, tho he 
roentioub the deftru£tion of Sybaris, wit^ fume difputcd circum- 
i(iances concerning it, he has not a fyllable of the extraordinary 
numbers of the Sybarite and Crotoniat armies. Herodotus and 
Thucydides are very feldom found in contradi6Vion ; and the 
filence of the latter upon this occafion ftrongly ccnfinife the nega- 
tive, tellimony of the former. Where Tliucydides profcffedly 
^i^umerates all tl^e Gi^ecian Ha^es \vhich ha,d been, eminent U^ 

military 
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fcarcely objefts for hiftory but as they become * ^^ *^« 
occafionally conneded in tranfai^ions with dates 
of greater political importance. To avoid in- 
terruption 

military pow^r, aid micntioos the naval ftrength of the Sicilian 

tyrants, far inferior to what Athens afterward poffeffed (Thucyd. 

1. I. €.14.)) he could not have omitted all notice of thofe im* 

ine&fe armieft of the Italian Gfeekc, to which no other Grecisui 

ilate ever h^d anything comparable, had fuch armies exifled. {t 

is farther obfervable, that Ariftotle mentions Sybaris only to 

quote an inftance of feditioa. The name I believe never occnn 

in Plato's works, and thr name uf Crotona is mentioned by nei* 

ther of them : an pmiilipn utterly ynaccountable but upon the 

fuppgfition that flie ciFe£ts attributed by later writers to the 

do^ine of Pythagoras, were, for fome ages after the time |o 

which they are afcribed, unheard of. We may indeed wonder 

where later writers, and particularly Cicero (Cic. Tufc. Qu2eft« 

z. 16. ^nd 4* i.)» had their information. Herodotus, who men* 

tions Pythagoras, fon of Mnefarchus (I.4. c. 90')> ** ^^ ^^^'' 

nent fophift in Samos, has not taken the leaft notice of his reii- 

den/:e.in Italy. Plato, in the ftmc palTage in which he fpeaks of 

Charoodasasthe admired legidator of the Sicilian andItalianGreekS| 

mentions Pythagoras in contradiflin^tion to the great reformers 

of repttbUps, ^s a priyate ceachert Angularly beloved and r^ 

fpefted indeed by his difcipUs, but the inecr founder of a feft. 

(Plat, de Rep. 1. 10. p.' 599, 600. v. 1.) It is thrfre only in 

Plato's works that his name occurs. Ariftotle (Ethic, 1* i. c. i.) 

mentions him as the firft who attempted to teach moral philofo- 

phy among the Greeks, and refers to his phylical and metaphy* 

fical do^inec, but nowhere gives the leaft hint that he was even 

a fpeculative politician. Ifocrates (Bu(ir. encom. p. 402. t. a.) 

alfo affirms that he was the firft who brought philofophy into 

Greece, and that he introduced new magnificence in religious 

ceremonies : of his politics he fays nothing. The eariieft tefti'^ 

inony, in any extant author, to the Pythagoreans of Italy, is that 

of Polybitis (b. a. p. 134.): of Pythagoras himfelf that au^ 

thor makes no mention. In ftiort, what remains from earlier wri^*- 

ters concerning this celebrated philofopher is next to nothing | 

later accounts are contradi£tory, and abound with grofs and p^l* 

pabU &^(ons. *' Ne' libri che (i leggono/* as the learned Flo* 

rentine do^or Antonio Cocchi, in his treatife concerning th^ 

f ythagoreaa diet, obferves, " ei fi vf de far figura, or di operator 

<'di 
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tB^T. tcrruption therefore in the account of the affairs 
' l^-,^-^_f of the leading' republics of Greece, it may be 
conrcnient here to look forward to fome of ihofc 
.tranfadions of the Italian ftates which principal- 
ly deferye attention. 

Among the confequences of the conqueft of 
Sybaris by the Crotoniata* one is recorded^ 
which particularly merits notice ; becaufe it is 
of a kind which> extraordinary as it may ap- 
pear now, waSj io the early age$, fo far frc«n 
uncommon, that it forms one among the cha- 
raderiftical marks of difference between the 
political ilate of the antient and that of the 
modern world. The Sybarite territory, chiefly 
Bioii, a plain, watered by the little rivers Sybaris 
Strab^K^. ^^ Crathis, of no great extent, but uncom- 
P'a*3- mon fenility, fcarcely forty miles from the con-, 
quering city Crotona, and adjoining, or 
nearly fo, tQ its domain, lay fifty-eight years 
unoccupied. ThQ Crotoniats were unable to 



'* di miracQli per la fut bonta^ ed ont di mago ridicoW « dHi^pof" 
'< tore," That the Samian Pythagoras w^ eminent amon$ the 
earlicft fathers of Grecian philofophy is clearly eftablilhed ; but 
that he was a kgHlator^ the (ilence of all the earlier writefSs aad 
^fpecially of Ariltotle, feems very ftrongly to confute. 

The paiTage of Herodotus which proves' that a part of hishif-s 
|ory was written in Italy, and for the Italian OrcekSf is ia his 
fourth book ; where, after deferibing fome cireumftanc^ of the 
Tauric Cbcrfonefe, he illuftrates them* for the inhabitants of 
proper Greece, by a comparifon with fome ciccqmAaoces of At^ 
tica ; but as this might be no illaftratioa for many of thofe among 
.whom he then lived, he proceeds thus: 'Oi ^ rhi AtTu^c ravlek 
f»n wmfMirhrXmti^ iyu ^e «»X^*y$ ^Xa^u* «$ U rii( *hi/9rvyUi oUa^ 
Umq^ Kotl [4.ii ^livvyi^^ a^^iftifot fie hoivit&iov XkfAivo;^ «irqTP»ftoi«7< 
pi^X4' Tc^gavloj, Kftt veac'iMo Tv »px^v. 1. 4. c. 99. 



proteft 
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prated their own people m the cultivation of ^ ^^ '^* 
it, and their jealoufy, perhaps a reafonable jea- u-^-i^ 
loufy, deterr^ others. At length fomp Thcf-' 
falians ventured to attempt 9. fettlement there ; 
but were quickly expelled by the CrotoniatSt 
Not thus however totally difcouraged, aflb^ 
ciating fuch remnant of the Sybarite people as 
they could colled, they applied ftrft to Lace- 
dasmon s^nd then to Athens for aififtanice. It wds 
little in the. geners^l difpofitjpn of thp Lacedaemo- 
nian government to ingage in fuch enterprizes ; 
and its circumftances at the time being adverfe, 
as we Ihall have occafion to obferve more par- 
ticularJy in^ the fequel, nothing was obtained 
^here. The circumftances of Atbens« on ,thc 
contrary, made fuch an application welcome. 
Under authority of the Athenian governmentt 
^ proclamation was publifhed over Greece to in- 
gage vplunteers for the colony. To give effi- 
cacy to this, an incouraging refponfe was pfo- 
cured from the qracle of Delphi ; and i-Ampon 
and Xenqcritus, with ten fhips of war under 
their orders, were appointed to cpmmand the 
expe<}ition. The adventurers became nume- 
rous; Herodotus the hiftorian, Protagoras the Strab. 
philofopher, fcholar of Democritus, and Lyfias 1; /^"^'^ 
fon of Cephalus the friend of Socrates, himfelf J^»og. La. 
afterward the celebrated rhetorician whofc ora- Lyf.^or!^* 
tions remain to us, were of the number: mea- ??"• ^u 
lures were wifely taken ; and the colony was 
eftabliflied, as far as appears, without oppofi- 
tion, A fpot was chofen at ^ fmall diftancc 
from the anticnt fite of Sybaris, where the foun- 
tain 
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^ ^x ^' ^^^^ Thuria afforded the advantage of a plcnti- 
^„„^^ ful fupply of water. There a town was built 
on a regular plan, with three ftreets croOdng 
four others at right angles; and the antient 
name being rejeded, as of ill omen, the colo- 
nifts ^ffumed the appellation of Thurrans, and 
the town was called Thuria or Thuriiim '.A 
conftitution was framed for the new ftate, ac- 
cording to Diogepes Laertius, by Protagoras. 
Probably he took the fyftcm of Charondas for 
his model, and thence may have arifen the mif- 
take of DiodoruSy who attributes to Charondas 
the honor of having founded the Thur^n con- 
ftitutibn. 

When we confider the advantageous circum- 
ftances under which this colony was .eftablifh- 
cd, the uncommon abilities, and uncommon 
. power of the patron of the undertaking (the 
great miniftergf Athens, Pericles), the fuperio-, 
my of the men ingaged in it, and the celebrity 
of the laws under which it long flouriflied, and 
then look forward to what remains of its hifto- 
-ry, we cannot but be fhocked to find how little 
perfonal fccurity was injoyed under the beft po- 

« Afyilct^ $i ©«t;^U x^tJ 0o^|*w« SchoU in Ariftopk. Nub. 
T.^31. Diodorus has tranfmitted to us the ichoography of 
Thurium and the names of the ftreets. The four parallel ftreets 
Avcre called Heraclela, Aphrodifias, Olympias, Dionyfias; or 
Hercules-ftreet, Veuus-ftreet, Olympiavftreet, and Bacchus- 
ftreet. Inftead of favorite deities, an analogous fuperftition in 
the fame country in modern times would have named them from 
foxne favorite faints. The other ftreets were called Heroa, Thi- 
ria and Thurin^. ^ 

liticsl 
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litical conftitutions of that agt j how much left ^^S7* 
than under thofe governments of modern £u- Sm^^r^ 
rope, which vm^ zr€ accuftomed moft to repro* 
bate and defpife; and rhe», while wc exult in 
the iingular blefling's which we ourfelves itjjoy^ 
we (hall be lefs difpofed to blame others, who^ 
in political circunfiftances far lefs fortunate^ 
chufe yet rather to reft under the lot derived 
from their anceftors, than rilk the horrors of 
civil war, to obtain, with final fuccefs, perhaps 
only a revival of thofe miferies with which moft 
of the antient republics abounded, and from 
which the happieft were never fecure '• All the 
wife regulations of Protagoras could not pre- 
vent the growth of fedition ia Thurium, Dif. 
putes arofe early between the forein colonifts Arifto^. * 
and the Sybarites who were afTociated with i.^^^c. j. 
them 5 and thofe difputes ended xinly with the Strab. i. «. 
maflacre of a part, and the final diffipation,^** ^' 
of the reft, of that remnant of unfortunate ^ 
people. 

A remnant of the Sybarite people neverthelefs 
furvived, and we may veniure even to add that ' 
they flourilhed ; tho antient hiftory has fcarcely 
left three words, about them. We are unin- 
formed whether it was in the exuberance of the 
population of Sybaris that the colony was fent 
out, or in the calamity of the city that a por- • 
tion of its people fled, to that extenfivc bay on 

9 This fe&timcnt was deduced fiiRpl/ from Grecian hiHory > 
having been Jong writteni and fome time pijibli^ed, before Fraoct 
began to exhibit horrors beyond all recorded example. 

the 
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^ ^f *' '^^ wcftcrn coaft of Italy, now called the gulpll 
v^/-^ of Salerno, where the Greek city of Poseido-* in 
strab. NiA, othcrwife named P^stuh^v acknowleged q 
•5P*5«* Sybaris for its mother-country* To tiiis day i 
the fnagnificent rezpains of the public buildings 
pf that place, amid the defoliation fufrounding 
them, intereft as they allonifh the curious tra- 
veller, whether antient political hiftory, or the 
hiftory of the arts, or art itfelf be his objedt ; 
while the obfcurity, and almoft nullity of tradi-* 
tion concerning them, afford endlefs room for 
conjedure. 

It were difficult to fay what advantage the 
world may or may not derive from thofe fpccu- 
lacions on the antient flate of mankind, thofe 
vifionary inquiries into antient hiflory, in pro* 
fecution of which fo much ingenuity hath of 
late been employed, to overthrow ever)' tradi* 
tionary tefldmony tranfmitted by the earlicft 
writers. But when on one fide we fee it aflerted 
that what have been four thoufand years the 
fineil climates pf our globe, were in its firft 
ages uninhabitable through excefs of heat, and 
that all fcience had its birth in the now frozen 
regions of Tartary, then alone, by their height 
above the ocean, affording thjit temperature of 
air in which men could liye; when> on the 
gther, we find not lefs force of erudition or of 
reafot^ ing^ged j[n the attempt to flipw that the 
progrefs of things has been the reverfe; and 
that the firft civilized nations lived on a portion 
of the globe now covered to the depth of many 
hundred fathom by the Atlantic ocean ; it feems 

probable 
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3robable that, thefe milit^ing fyftems deftroy- sect. 
ing one aaocher, the fafliion of all will pafs ; u.n,>4j 
md that learned men, however wiftiing for 
better information about the early itate of man«- 
kind than the oldefl author^ furniih, may never- 
thelefs come to acknowlege that better is not 
likely to be obtained. In the fpirit of inventive 
hiftory it has been a fuppofition of late cherifh- 
ed, by fome among the curious and learned, 
that the noble piles whofe ruins remain at 
Paftum, as well as the various exilling monu- 
ments of the arts of antient Etruria, have 
been the produce of fcience and improvement, 
not derived from Greece or, the Eaft, but the 
native growth of Italy ; or, however, that, 
whether Italy received the arts trom the lofty 
plains of Tartary, or from the fubmerged At- 
lantic continent, flie had them before Greece, 
and at lead aflifted the eaftern nations in com«^ 
municating them to that country. I would 
avoid long difcuffion of matters which arc rather 
of the province of the antiquarian ; and indeed 
upon the fubjeft in queftion it feems enough 
for the hiftorian, that neither Cicero, with, all 
bis partiality for Italy, and all his diligence, 
and all his means of inquiry, nor Horace, with 
aU his defire to gratify his Etrufcan patron, nor 
Virgil, nor Livy, nor Pliny, had the leaft fuf- 
picion that their fellowcountrymen had any 
claim to the priority in fcience and art, which 
it has been propofed to attribute to them* With- 
out therefore adding anything to what has been 
already faid about Tufcany, I Ihall proceed t§. 

ftate 
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ftatc fome circumftanccs, not alien frdm the puf^ 
pbfe of Grecian hiftory, which may afford 
grounds from Which to eftirfiate the ftate of ci- 
vilization and improvement amortg the inhabit* 
tants of the middle and fouthern parts of Italy^ 
previous to the migration of the firft Grecian 
colonies thither. ^ • 

Occafion has heretofore otfcurred to riiention 
^/5;/«2. that Cum A, fituated a few miles ilorthweft of 

of this /• . * n 

Hill. the prefent city of Naples, \vas efteemed the 
oldeft Grecian colony weftward of the Ionian 
fea. The diftance of Cuma fronl 4ts mother- 
country Euboea, artd the extent of bslrbarran 
Ihores that, in the coafting navigation of the 
age, muft be gaffed to reach it from any part of 
Greece, here defdrve confideration. Of the 
courfe that was ufually. Or, it may be faid, con* 
ftantly held, if ftorms did not force the naviga- 
tfhucyd. tor out of his way, we are perfeftly informed, 
it ti.^* ^^ ^^^ fhores of Greece were meafured, in fair 
Xen. weather^ from headland to headland ; but along 
1. 1. c?*4. the windings of the coaft, if the fky threatened, 
L i-j, iSi as faras the iland of Corcyra. The navigator 
then became ' particularly anxious for a ferene 
Jlky and quiet water to crofs the. Ionian gulph- 
Having made the lapygian promontory, if fair 
weather continued, he would avoid the circuit 
of the gulph of Tarentum, and ftretcH away 
for the Lacinian promontory, whence the coaft 
would conduft hini to the Meflenian ftraic^ 
The antients feem to have little known 
the art of profiting from any wind that did 
tot blow nearly 4n their courfe. The wind 

therefore 
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thercfitfc which had favored the liavigator from ^ n^ ' 
Eubosi to the fouthern capes of Pelopotjnefus, v.-*v-^ 
would oppdfe his progrefs tdward the Epirot 
coaft. In proceeding then to Mcfl'ena, he 
would wdnt another changcJ ; and to hold his 
way thence, between two and three hundred: 
tnilcs northward to Cuma, a third; or, in de- 
fcft of thcfe, weather fo calm as riot to impede 
his oars. The courfe from the neareft part of 
Greece to Cuma-vVouId be, even with favSring 
weather, about fix hundred miles, and frdm 
Eubcea near a thoufand. 

With this length of navigation, . atidv, thcfe 
difficulties infeparable from it, difficulties with 
which the Mediterranean coafting feamen are to 
this day well acquainted, the fettlers at Cuma, 
it is evident, muft reft their fafety upon their own 
ftrength, compared with that of tKofe who were 
likely to oppofe them> and not upon any affiftance 
to be expeded from Greece. Thofe adventurers 
then, fo rifking themfelves out of all reach of fup- 
port from home, chofe for their fettlement no 
barren and worthlefs corner, likely to be ne- 
glefted in a country which had any civilized in- 
habitants, but a critical poft, on the verge of the Poiyb. 1.3. 
Campakian plain, the richeft, and, from ear- p-^b^- 

,. , n I r T 1 rr^ Strab. 1.5, 

lielt ages, the moll coveted part of Italy. The p.a43. 
local circumftances defcrve notice ; *and the 
whole Cumasan territory is fo trodden by 
travellers, for the fake of the antiquities, the 
natural curiofities, and the pidlureik beauties 
Nyith which it abounds, that in fpeaking of it I 
Ihall fpeak of what • is more familiar to many 
Vol. H. X Englilh 
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C HA P, £ngli(h readers than moft pans of their owa 
v, ^-^-^ country ; and its features are fo charafteriflica], 
that, to thofe who never faw it, a good map 
may give fufficient afliftance. 

At the foot of the mountains, which occupy 
fo large a proportion of the interior of Italy, 
the Campanian plaiji ftretches about fifty miles 
in length, from the Maffic hills to thofe which 
divide the ^y of Naples from that of Salerno, 
and fometimes twenty in width, from the Ap- 
pennine to the fea. The inclination of the 
ground fuifices, in moft parts, to give courfe 
to the ftreams which crofs this plain, and yet 
fcarcely any vifible inequality interrupts the ap* 
parent' level of the furface, except where a 
feries of volcanoes has given form to the coaft, 
from the bay of Cuma to the bay of Stabia* Of 
• the hills however in this traft, except Vefuvius^ 
none are too high for cultivation ; and the 
fubterranean fires, which produced them, had 
long been quiet before the Greeks became ac- 
quainted with them ; even Vefuvius having 
been unknown to any antiept writer as a 
burning mountain, till the eruption happened 
which deftroycd Herculaneum and Pompeii '\ 

When Megafthenes, with his band of Eu- 
boean adventurers, arrived on the Campanian 
cdaft, the bay of Baiae, one of the beft roads 
that the Italian fhores afford, prefenfed harbours 

** The Cumsean territory was however known to be volcanic 
ground as early as Pindar's time, as we learn from his firft 
Pythian ode. Perhaps Mount Epomeus, in the neighbouring 
ii;ind gf Ifchia, might (hen emit flame*. See Strabo, b. 5% p. 248. 

fo 
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fo commodipus for the vefliels of the age, that ^^j^/^* 
they might have fixed the choice of thofj? v.-V-^ 
\7hofe object wa$ either commer(;f or piracy. 
But Megafthenes looked to greater things. . 
The OfcanSy who then held the Campanian 
plain, are faid to have won it by arms from the 
Aufonians ; yet the evident weaknefs of thofe 
barbarian conquerors excited the hope that {6 
rich a poffeflion might be ravilhed from them. 
This view feems to have direfted the founder 
in chuiing the . fite of bis town ; and for 
the three purpofes of fecurity to a garhfon, of 
commanding an extent of coaft abounding with 
harbours^ and of carrying, on enterprize againfl 
the poffeffors of the plain, a fpot could not 
perhaps have been more judiciouily feledted 
than the rocky fummit, toward the weftern end 
of the volcanic hills, and at fome diftance from 
the (hore, where the ruins ©f the caftle of Cu- 
ma ilill remain. Immediately below is a fmall 
plain^ guarded on the land fide by the caftle 
and by the hills themfelves ; and fo protefted 
toward riie fea by, marflies, lakes, and broken 
ground^ that a fmall force might eafily defend 
it againft a large one; This plain, in the in- 
fancy of the colony perhaps, nertrly fufiicing to 
fupply it with bread, became, in its increafe^a^ 
relics everywhere ftill to be difcoverc^teftify,^ 
in large proportion covered by t^e cfity. Fof. 
his port Megafthenes chofei not the harbour, of. 
Mifenum, whofe fuperior advantages^ confi-i 
dered by themfelves, decided the Romans afc^r*) 
yard to make it their principal naval arfenal, 
X % but 
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CH A F. but a -fpot preferable* for ^liis piirpofc^ oil aC- 
^^^j,,.^^- count of its- readier -communication with Cuma^ 
where- the- town txf EHcsearchia was built, bet- 
ter knbwrr iftervvard^' by the Roman name 
Pateoli*' - i . 

' The -early* fuccefr 6f the Eubtaean adventxirers 
was aniwerable to the prudence with which 
their meafures appear to have been concerted; 
for, tho at wh^t time, and through what ftrug- 
strab. 1 5. gies, we arc uninformed, they conquered the 
P- ^4i- Campanian plain. But they were not allowed 
the quiet injoyriient of fo valuable an acquifi- 
tion : the Tufcans, then in the height of their 
power, whether folicited by the opprcfled Of- 
cans, or incited merely by ambition and avarice, 
carried their arms thither, and the force of Cuma 
was unequal to the conteft. The Tufcans made 
themfdves complete matters of the plain ; they 
founded the city of Gapua, which became its 
capital ; and from them, according to Strabo, 
defcendtd the people atfterward known by the 
name of Campaniaiis^ 

The Cumaean^, after this reverfe, which ex- 
- tinguifhed their- hope to become a confiderable 
power by land,* never^elefsprofpered as a ma- 
ritime colony. They extended their maritime 
fettlements, and, m fpite of the force of Cam- 
pahia,- vindicated to themfelves the pofleffion 
of- the hills oh the coaft, at the eaftern extre* 
rfety of- which they built the town of Naples. 
It was not till after they had flourilhed fpme 
centuries, that faftion, the common- bane of 
.7..-. ... ' • •. ' • • ' GreeiaOt 



6ieci^ cki*$,*t k^b .fopcrinduc^;di^r ruin, ^^'^j^:^* 
The Ctiapaiiiaiis; /with ^wbom:;ihry ftem . io.^^i^^i^^ejs^ 
havd fa^ )|lmoft perpetual warfare, thusftrftigot Strab. l 5. 
footing in Naples^ and afr!srwardreduce4€utna ^'^IV 

Such then having been the wcajbxefs and bar- 1 ' >• - 
barifpD^df the Italian tribe$, the.T^ifcans alone ^ 

except^, that, according to eye/y teftinao'ny 
of Qr^ek Jind Roman witeis.>\^herfevec aldaoft 
a Grecian pirate choiSe to form a.fettlernent on 
the coafti he found no force ampng the natives 
capa[ble'of prevtentiiDg his purpofe> it; fecms 
needles to fcek ibr other proof that fuch peo- 
ple were not the founders of thofe edifices at 
FofeidOniat whic;h have iiCKi&td . nqw. between 
two and three thoufend years; and fuurviired, 
near nine centuries,^ the: total deft rgftion of the 
cijy^ It appears from Strabo that, . when the 
Sybarite adventurers arrived, there*: they found a Swab/i.^. 
towni either unfortified, or fortified fa ffightly, P'*^'*. 
tbat.:tfae barbarousdqhabitanxs abandoned it al^ 
moft without refiftance, and betook: tbemfelv/s to 
the neighbourii^ mountains. The local cir- 
cumdances were not- fuch as the Greeks gene* Scec. i. 
rally coveted for a fettlement, yet fuch as they H^i,^ ^^^ 
fomctimes accepted* The phce ti^s ftrong, not 
by a iofty rock ofl&ring itfelf for a fortrcfs, but 
by ^ marlh on which it bordered, and by a 

^*. Accordbc (Q Diodonu; in the fourth year of the eighty; 
ninth Olyt^Mt the twelfth of the Peloponnefian wtr» ^ni •. *^ « 
420 before (he CUriftisin ^ra, Diod. L i»t c. 76k. . .* 
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^\^^" ftreattt v^itb which a (urroun<iing ditcb feighl? be 
to-s^*4^ fl^ft^^d, Tfeefe, wkhthcneighbourhooii of the 
; ' .fe>> dhd thc^ Extent aiw! fertility of thfe stiijacent 
plain, -were the advantagea of the fituation, 
which had alfp great inconvcnienciQs'r the 
strab.i.s. Qeighbounttg maFfli ihfcA^ the air, and the 
?' *? ■ ' .water of the ftreatn is brackilh and unwhofe^lome. 
' But fecurity *and fiifte^ance were the grlsat ob- 
jects of the Sybarites; - Having fortified the 
town, they thence commanded a - large portion 
of the plain; and how they flbutiflied,- their 
works, now renjaining aittid wjde defoWion 
melancholy monun^cntfr of paft human grandeur, 
largely teftify. ^ '. ' . - " 

- But tho, in the: nearly agev*foi^il body of 
.Sybarit^s^ not the moft renowned in arms among 
' the Greeks, was fuperior to any force the bar- 
barian Italians could oppofe'to them; tho a few 
#ce t, 7. ^ .fugitive Phocacans from Afia Minor could efta- 
Tv of this blifli thcmfelves, and flourifli in their' (ettlcment 
of Vclia ou the Lucanxan coaft, which be- 
, came one of the carlieft feats of philofophy ; 
.yet in procpfs of years, arts and knowl^e 
introducing thcmfelves among the Italians, 
' their population and their political ftrength 
jncreafed ; and thofc. who had been unable 
to oppofe the ^nfancy of the Grecian towps, 
could oyerpower their maturity. Thus not only 
the Campanians, who came originally fraught 
with all the ajfts of Etruria, reduc*?^ Cuma 
StnKLf and its dependencies, but the once laY^gc 
p. *54- Lucanians conquered Ppfcidoxiia' and Vc; 
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ilia". Afterward, under Roman proteAion, se^ct. 
Pofeidonia profpcred again with the name of \,„,^„^,,i„^ 
Pasftum, furvived the Roman empire, in the 
weft, and about the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, in one* unhappy . hour, received its total 
ruin from the deftrudive hands of the Saracens 'K 

«» Virgil, tf ho cxpreflly bringt civilization to Italy from Afu 
Minor^ 

(JEnen^ — — 

Bellum ingcns gerct Italift, populofqiie fcroces 

Contundct, morfefquc viris ct mo&nia poner.) 

Mn, 1. 1. v^. 268. 
ittributcs barbarian cruelty and ignorance particularly to the 
tribes in th« neighbourhood of Vclia. ^n. U 6. v. 359, 366. 

«3 The ftile of the ruins of Paeftum, nearly refembling that of 
mod of the temples remaining in Sicily, and of one of which fmall 
relics only are Uft at Pompeii, differs from anything known to 
exijl in Greece, or among the Grecian fettlements in Afia; being 
more (imple and more maiiive. Henc^ fome would infer, that 
the PxRan, Sicilian, and Pompeian buildings have all been an- 
terior to the age to which they are commonly attributed, and 
^hat they are Italian and not Grecian architedture. But not to 
fay any more of the total want of teftimony to the exiftence of- 
an Italian people capable of teaching architecture to the Greeks, 
the following condderations, I think, may fufficiently account 
for the difference between the ftile of the Attic, and that of the 
Sicilian and Paedan buildings. Sybaris was dedroyed about eigh« 
teen years before the invafion of Greece by Xerxes, and thp 
buildings of Agrigentum, where the nobleft ruins of Sicily re- 
main, were raffed, according to Diodorus, immediately after 
that event, when Athens was alfo to be re(lo];'ed, after its 
complete deftru^ion by the Perfians. It is likely that the Agri- 
gentines and Sybarites would build in the ftile of their fore- 
fathers : but we are well informed that the Athenians did other- 
wife. Themiftocles who fuperintended the rebuilding of Athens^ 
fplendid in his difpodtion, rather to excefs, acquainted with th^ 
elegancies of Aiia Minor, and podefling power to command the 
fcience, art, and tafte of that country, would not reftore when 
he could improve. Cimon, who fucceeded him in the admi- 
nifl ration, was alfo remarkable for his magnificence ; and he too 
kad fcen whatever the Afiatic coaft poffeffed of great and beauti- 
X 4 ' fui 
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CHAP. ful. But tb« ornamental buUdings-of b6th thc^ g»at men were 
X* comparatively little to what were afterward raifed under the fu- 

Sr^y^ perintendance of Pericles and the direaiOtt of |^h^idias. The 
fame of the buildings of Athens then fpi^ading 6ver- Greece, a 
new ftile of architc£ture v^as introduced gri^iually everywhere. 
The Ionic order had been imported into Attica from Afia ; the 
Corinthian was foon after invented by an Athenian architeft ; 
and the Doric itfeif began to ehadge its antient fimpleand ina(Ey« 
grandeur, for more embelliflimenr, lightnefs, and grace. 

Miftakes about things ofteivariie, from midak^s about nan es. 
The order of architcdturp called Doric, has been fuppofe^, cTcn 
by Vitruvius, originally peculiar to the Dodan Gre^tis ; but ap- 
parently, indeed almoft evidently, without foundation. For till 
. after the age of Xerxes, only one or^er of archite£^i^re» as we 
are well alTared, was known in Greece ; and that is not likely 
to have had a name ; becaufe names arife only from the necefiity 
of diHinguilhing in fpeech two or more things of the fame kind. 
iBut when the Ionic order was imported from Ibnia in Afia by 
the Athenians, who were themfelves original Xonians, the term 
Ionic would naturally grow into ufe as the diftinguiihing name 
for the new order ; and then, and not before, a name was 
wanted for the old one. Ionic and Doric being the two great dif- 
tin^ions of the Greek nation, and the old ftile of architecture 
holding its vogue among the Dorian cities for fome time after 
fhe new one had been adopted by the Athenians, the Doric name 
thus would as naturally adhere to tli^ one as tfie Ionic to th| 
other. 
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Affairs of Gheece from the Conclufion of 
that commonly called the Persian War, 
to the Eftablifliment of Security for the 
Greeks againft the Barbarians .hy th© 
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SECTION i; 

State' of -the known World at the time of the Re^ 
treat of Xerxes from Greece. Dedications ^ Fejli* 
valsy and Monuments in Greece^ occajloned by 
the FsSories over the Perjians. Rejioration of 
Athens : Jealoujy of the Pehponnejians : Admi^ 
nitration of Themijiocles : Parties at Athens: 
Banijhment of Tbemijiocles. 

RETURNING then to the period whence 
we digrefled^ and looking over the world, 
as far as hiftory will carry the view, this nearly 
was the .ftate of things : Toward the eaft, the 
Perfian empire, crippled for external exertion 
by immenfe wafte of men and treafure, never? 
thelefs continued to fpread its- power over almoft 
all that was known of the Afiatic continent ; 
^r §cythia, tl^o its foraiidable liords had mill* 

' tary 
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^ xi^ ^* ^^^ fame, as a country, may be called almofl: un- 
^^^^i^_f known. In the weft, the rifing power of Carthage 
was checked by the great defeat received from the 
Greeks in Sicily $ Tvifeany, divided into feveral 
republics, was in a kind of natural decay ; the 
-growing ftrength . of Rome, ingag-ed in ccmti- 
nual ftmggles with little ftates in its TOme- 
diate neighbourhood, was fcarcely heard of 'be- 
yond them; the fouthcrn Italians, exoepring 
the Cam panics, lived unpolilhed. among their 
mountains ; the Greek cities on the Italian 
coaft, unconnefted, and thus, in the concerns 
of nations, inconfiderable, were neverthelefs 
- profperous and wealthy feats of fcience and 
arts ; the Sicilian Greeks, unit^ under the abi- 
lities of Geloh, were the moft powerful and 
§o\iri(hing people- of the Grecian canji^. Civx-^ 
lizaiion had hitl^erto moved in a line eaftwvd 
^nd weft ward, in the climate moft favorable for 
|he firft exertions of man in fociety ; and con- 
fined there to the countries moft favorably cir- 
^umftapced. It cpuld pot penetrate the moun- 
tainous and frozen continent immediately north 
of Greece. Under a more genial iky, Spain, 
tho ^ great objeft'fpr Carthaginian commerce, 
afford^ nojhiqg for hiftory ; and oC the extenfive 
country of Gaul, little ws^s kinawn beypnd the 
irnall partioi^ of its coaft waft^ed by the Medi- 
terranean,- the ^noft inviting fpots of which 
were occupied by the MaffiUan Greeks. Britain, 
efteemed almoft beyond the limits, of the world, 
■ '^as heard of only through uncertain reports of 

C^rthagioi^in 
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Carthaginian or Phenician navigators * ; and * ^^ *^* 
Germany was one vail forefl, impenetrable to u-y-iii 
civilized man. 

Such was the ftate of the known world, when 
the Perfian monarch withdrew from thofe great ^ 
fcenes of adion where his immenfe armies and 
fleets had been deftroyed, leaving to his ofiicere, 
inftead of the fplendid views of conqueft with 
which the war had been undertaken, the melan- 
choly care to defend the maritime . provinces of 
his vaft empire* Among the Greeks ori the 
other hand the late events,' at once difpclling 
thofe terrors of fubjeftion to a forein yoke 
which had been long impending, gave tlienit 
in the fecurity of peace, to injoy at leifurc their 
exultation in the wonderful and glorious delL- 
verancQ, which, upder divine providence, their 
own valor and fkill in arms, and the wholefome 
inftitutions, prevailing for a time agalnfl; the 
.vices of their governments, had procured for 
them. 

The .ufual piety of the Grecian, people, ex* 
crting irfelf upon this great occalion, was not OLyj.* 
limited to the dedications, made or decreed, as B,C.478. 
already related* immediately after the divifion Arifiid^ 
of the Perfian fpoiU . Eighty talents of filver, 
allotted tQ Plata^a, were employed by that heroic 

* WTun the Britifh Hands firft bec^nieknown to the Greeks, 
we are not inFornjed. In Ariftotlc's time, Great Britaia with 
the name of Albion^ and Ireland With that of lerne (the fame 
evidently with thf modern Celtic name Erin )» were known to be 
JIands,' larger than any in the Mediterranean, with many fm^Her 
ilands near their (bores ; and all together were called the B&£- 
7ANIC ILANDS. Airlift, de J^undoj. c 3. 

little 
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^^^^* Httle commonwealth in building a temple Co 
n ^-^-^ Minerva, and adorning it with paintings, by the 
moft eminent artifts of the time, which were 
prcfcrved with fo much care that they remained 
perfcft, above fix hundred years, to the age of 
Pluftarch. A funeral folemnity-wasat the fame 
Ls^cJcs. ^^^^ inftituted to be annually performed by 
^riftid"' th* Plataans; in which the firft-fruit$ of their 
country were offered to the gods, prefervers of 
Greece, and to the fouls of the heroes. who had 
died in its defence ; and this alfo remaiiued in 
Plutarch's time. A feftival repeated every fifth 
year, in conunemoration of the vidtory, proba-^ 
bly not inftituted tillaftertheageofThucydides, 
who mentions only the annual ceremony, was of 
iimilar duration. * 

After thanks to the gods, the merits of the 
men who had fallen in their coimtry's fervice, 
were taken into confideration. I^eans had noc 
hitherto bc^ open for paying due honors to the 
bcroifm of thofe who, in the preceding year, 
had fallen in the' extraordinary adion under 
LeoQidas. The care of their obfequies, and of 
hefting monuments to perpetuate their well- 
earned hmcy was now committed to the Am- 
HenxTot. phidyohic Affembly. Two ftru6tures of marble 
rjcvrg!** marked the place of the ingagement, with infcrip* 
or. cotj.' ^onsji which remained many ages ; afifl which 
pATsfor. having be^n recorded by Herodotus, will pro- 
Kciikf " bably b^ f?cyr?d by the prcfs againft periihing 
Suab.j.^. while the wb^d (hall laft. One was in honor 
6iod! Sic. ^ ^^^ Peloponnefians coUedivcly, without men- 
AfiVh^lo^* tioning the other Greeks^ who, under Leonidas, 

defended 
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defended the pafs; the other commemorated *ECT* 
only the Lacedemonians who fell with their 
prince. The fimplicity of thefe infcriptions 
charaderizes the manners of the age^ and the 
partiality to Peloponnefus and Lacedsemon 
marks the prevalence of Peloponnefian influence 
in the affembly. They were, as was thea ufual, 
in Terfe. The former may be literally tranila«> 
ted thus : • Here four thoufand men from 

• Peloponnefus fought with three millions.* The 
other, lefs admitting a clofe tranflation, fays 
nearly^ * Stranger, go tell the Lacedaemonians 

* that we have obeyed their laws, and that we 
' lie here r 

More preffing cares meanwhile ingaged the 
Athenians, the reftoration of their country laid 
waftc, and of their city reduced to ruins and 
alhes : yet now, according to Diodoi:us, they Diod. Sic; 
alfo inftituted their public funeral anniverfary; ^'^'^^-^^ 5*' 

* Strabo fays the monument, with the infcription^ was in his 
time fiill in its place. The infcription remains reponed by 
Herodotus^ the Athenian orator Lycurgus, Scrabo himfelf, Dio« . 
dorus, and others, with fome little variations, which ihow that 
fome of them at leaft have trailed to memory* Cicero fays it was 
compofed by Simonides, an'd he has given a Latin tranilation of it 
thos: 

Die, hofpes, Spartae nos te hie vidifle jacentcs, 

Dum fandis patriae legibus obfequimun 

M. T. Cic. Tufc. Quaeft. l.i. n. tot. 

The original is thus varioully reported : ; 

KiifiiO«, toK KtUtn fifjLmtrtt wu^fjktfou, Herodot* 

KsSfftida, fT; K§i9on 4rc»O^/jtti>0» wfdfMii, Lycurg. Sl Ctiodor. ' 
*Xl f «»' aitiyyti^iOfi x» r. s» Strab* 
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^^f ^' to which the fuperior genius of their orators^ 
l^ -^-_f who pronounced the praifes of the deceafed, to- 
gether with the political eminence which their 
commonwealth acquired, gave afterward a cele- 
brity unequalled in other parts of Greece* 
Public funerals indeed in honor of thofe who 
had merited highly of the commonwealth, as 
Thncyd. ^e learn from higher ^authority, were of earlier 
* date ; yet the ceremony may have been now 
firfl: eftabllftjed in that form which became the 
rule for following times. Now alfo probably 
^ere raifed the columns, which remained many 
ages, on the barrows covering the bodies of 
thofe who fell in the field of Marathon ; for 
it is little likely that monuments ereded for 
fuch a purpofe would have efcaped the deftruc- 
tive hands of the Perfians, and of thofe Greeks 
who iided with the Perfians, while they pofleffed 
Paufan. the conntry. Paufanias, vifiting the fpot above 
lt.c.31. fix hundred years after, found them,^ with the 
infcribed names of the flain, Hill perfed. One 
barrow covered the Athenians, another the Pla- 
taeans, together with the ilaves ; and to make 
fome amends to the memory of Miltiades for 
the feverity with which he had been treated 
when living, tho he had not fallen in the field, 
a particular monument to his honor was ereded 
there ^ 

> The infcription on the Athenian ba,rro\v remains reported by 
the orator Lycurgus, thus : 

1i>Jkitm9 <rp«/Aa;^o2frri$*Ati}yaro» M«f»G<?»i, 

« The Athenians, fighting at Marathon as the advanced guard 

• of the Greek nation, overthrew the forc« of the goldbearing 

• Mcdes.' 

The 
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The Athenians, in retaking poffcflion of the SE^CT. 
fite of their city, found only a fmali part of the. u.-vr^> 
walls {landing, with a few houfes which had Thucyd. 
been referved for the refidencc of the principal •*•••• 
Perfian officers. During the paft fummer, The- 
miftocles appears to have been in no public 
fitaation. Some jealoufy excited by the high Hcrodot. 
diftin&ion (hown him at Sparta, and too boaft- Dbdiui. 
ful a difplay of his own glory, had given dif- pi*t'v;^^ 
guft ; and the chief commands had been com- Thcmift^ 
mitted to the leaders of the oppofite party, 
Arrfteides and Xanthippus. In the following 
autiimn however, when the reparation of the 
ravages of war came under deliberation, The- 
miftocles again ftepped forward, again found 
means to acquire the favor, and through that 
favor to become the ruler of the Athenian peo- 
ple. In reftoring the city, which was the.moft 
urgent bufinefs, the late events would imprefs 
llrongly upon their minds the neceffity of pro- 
viding in the moft efFeftual manner poffible for. 
its future fecurity. What others were anxious 
for, each with a view to his domeftic eafe^ 
Themiftocles urged to promote the political 
greatnefs of his country, to which he looked 
for the foundation of his own greatnefs. At his 
inftigation therefore it was determined to pod- Thucyd- 
pohe everything to the completion of the forti- ^•«-«-93- 
ficatioBs ; and thefe were put under his direc- 
tion. A larger fpace was marked out than had. 
been included within the former walls, and the 
work was profecuted with the moft zealous dili- 
gence- 
While 
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^ xi^'* While the Athenians were thns employed iri 
i j^- *^ repairing the paft mifchiefs of war, and pro- 
viding againft the future, the Lacedasmonians, 
who had fuffered nothing but the lofs of a very 
inconfiderable proportion of their citizens, had 
fiill Idfure to contemplate the ftate of things 
around them, and the probable confequences 
of the late events. They had long been accuf- 
tomed, not only to efteem themfelves, but to be 
efteemed by all Greece as^ the fuperior ftate, 
intitled by a kind of prefcriptive right to take 
the lead in all convnon concerns of the nation* 
This right had been difputed hitherto only by 
the Argians, who ftill claimed hereditary pre^ 
&ninence, tranfmitted, as they urged, from the 
Rsmaid, Perfeid, and Pelopid monarchs , thrpugh 
the elder branch of the Heracleid family. But 
Ifccm.ad Argos, continually torn by internal faftion, 
M^ t.i. ^^^ weakened by almoft every external war in 
•d.Auger. which it had been ingaged, wanted force to 
ftipport its claim ; while Sparta had the advan- 
tage in public opinion, of boafting the regular 
defcent of its reigning princes from Hercules, 
Pelops and Perfeus, with the more folid advan- 
tage of poffejffing fuperior military ftrength ; 
and this farther fupported by the confidence of 
the Peloponnefian ftates iiv the wifdom and fted- 
dinefs, which, through the fuperiority of its 
conftitution, feldom failed to appear in its 
counfels. But the late tranfaftions had brought 
forward a people, hitherto of very inferior po- 
litical weight among the Grecian ftates, of very 
inferior military power, and of the Ionian race> 

far 
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far infmor in. general cftimation 10 the Doriaii. ^ ^^ "r* 
This rifing &XM badbeeii nearljr crulhed under uiavKit^ 
the over^elmiog preflure of the P6rfian arms ; 
but w&at had threatened its annihilation) had 
in efied only direfted its ftrength to a ne^^ 
mode of exertion^ thh>ugh which it had ac- 
quired a. new kiiid of power^ co^an amount that 
Lacedfl^nptorn could not Jiope immediately tp 
rival. A Jealoufy thus: uflavoidably aroTe, and 
erery niotioh of the Athenians was watch^ 
with fulpicious attendoD ; which fomp of the 
allies^ according to the candid Thucydides, fhueyd. 
carried fiurther than the Laced«mohiahs them- ^^-c-^^* 
felves* 

No foonerthereferfe were the new fortifica- aod. 
iions of Athene begun, than the J^ginetans^ piut.&^^* 
ivhofe andent enmity bad been fmodiered^ not Gorn.Nep. 
txtiagjukhed, by the teitws of thePerfian inva- Y^Sn^'^^ 
fion, font minifters to excite the interference of ^' *• <^- «5- 
Sparta. A remonftrance catne in confequence Ol75{«4 
to Athens. * -Eitpeikncc,* it was urged, * had B^C^;;. 
^ proved, that Athens, however fortified, could 

* not withftand tht force of the Perfiah cilipire* 

• The eredixm therefore of fortifications beyond 
' Peloponnefus, was but forming a ftrong hold 
' for the enemy ; and the common intereft of 
' Greece required rather that all fortified places 
^ fo fituate (hould be difmantkd* Peloponne^ 
' fns would fufficc as a temporary retreat ibi: 

4 This daJtt and th« next are coty^ur&L BodWell is evi- 
dently wrong in foppofing the Wallt completed, as well as all the 
tiegotiationa about thetti within the year. 

Vol. II. Y 'all 
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CHAP, c ^1 ^jjQ Ihould be obliged to quit their pof- 
^ ^-^-i^ ^ feffidns in the mote expofed part ?of the 
Thucyd. * country.* Such, we arc told by Thacydides, 
'•«*9o* ^as the avowed policy not of the Lacedaemo- 
nians only, but of all their Peloponnefian allies. 
If thefe arguments (hquld immediately be infor- 
ced by arms, Athens was not in condition to 
refift ; to tempori^ was neceffary ; and the 
conduft of Themiftocles^ upon this occafion, 
has boen celebrated as a mafterpiec^ of policy, 
where notlung was omitted by which .a genius 
equally fertile^ pliable^ and daring could pro- 
fecute its purpofe. To the Spartan minifters 
who brought the remonftranccy it was anfwered, 
^ That their government muft certainly have 

* been miiinformed, both of what ^as doing 
^ and what was intended by the Athenian peo- 
^ pie. Athens was not, like Lacoli^moxi, an 
^ inland town : near as it lay to the coaft, i^ 
^ totally unfortified, it would be liable to infult 

* from every daring pirate ; but for their own 

* fakes, not lefs than for the common intercft of 

* Greece (for which of all . Grecian people 
^ furely the Athenians lead merited the fu^i- 

* cion of deficient zeal) they (bould be careful not 

* to form fti;ong holds for the common enemy^ 

* Ambafiadors Ihould however be immediately 

* fent.taX-aced«mon, who (hould account iatis- 

* faftorily for the proceedings of the Athenian 

* government/ With this reply the Spartans were 
difmiffed, according to the ufual pradicc of 
the Greeks ; the jealous temper of whofc little 
commonwealths did not readily admit any 

long 
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bng refidence of fordncrl |& a ptabUc cha^ *',^'^' 

Themiftocles himfdf undertook the embafl/ 
to Sparta ; and to give it all poffible weight 
and dignity, as among the antients an embalTy 
commonly confided of more than one perfon^ 
Arifteides was appointed to accompany him, to- Thiiey^* 
gedier with Abronychus, who is otherwife sVe**^** 
known to us only as the officer commanding the ^^'^.^'^ 
veflel ftationed at Thermopylae to communi- hul 
cate between the army under Leonidas and the 
fleet at Artemifiums. Themiftocles haftened 
his journey ; but he provided that his coUegues, 
or at leaft one of them, ftiould be detained till 
the walls of the city were of fuch a height as to 
give fome fecurity to a garrifon. In the profit* 
cution df the work the teal of the people fully 
Ibconded the policy of their leader : freemen 
did not fcruple to toil among flaves ; the very 
vromen and children would affift for whatever 
their flrength and (kill were equal to; reliefs 
were eftabli(hed, fo that no hour of the day or 
night was the Bufinefs intermitted } and> to fave 
the time whi^h the preparation of materials 
would have confumed, whatever could ferve the 
purpofe was taken, wherever it could be founds 
from the remains of buildings public and pri*^ 
vate, and even from the tombs* The patchwork 
thus occafioned, Thucydides obferyes^ was evi« 

s Th# mmc of hit hthtt, LyScltt« mcndcBfd Iftk Vy Htfs^- 
4otMs ktki Thttcydidci, idoitifits higi« jjj; 
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*^> ^" <kntittliiii time in theexternsd appearance of 

^,-^^-^j the walls of Adtens* 

; Themiftdclesi meiUiwliile^ being arrived at 
l^ort^ wU ki M hufte to open the bufinefs of 
his cmbafiy. When af length urged by the 
Spartan miniftfy, he exctafed himfelf by faying^ 

* be waited for his collegues, who had been de- 

* tatned by fome bufineft fot which their ffr6- 

* fence was indifpenfable i but he expe^ed 

* them hourly, aftd indeed wondered they were 

* not yet arriYcd/ The Spartant^ we find^ 
l^hucyd. artn at home^ notwithftanding the feverity of 
. u C.131. ^j^^^ inftitutiOns, were not wiiverlally inaccef* 

fible to bribery ; and of the cxpertnefs of The* 
iQiAocles io the ufe of that engine of policy^ 
many idftantes are recorded* Plutarch men^ 
Piut^vit. tions it' a» reported by the hiflorian Theopom« 
pus, that be tound means to corrupt even fome 
of the £phors. Certain it is that^ through his 
managetnent^ time wa^ gained for the Athenians 
to eiecute a very great work* The progref^ 
made, hoiyever, could not remain intirely un« 
fenowii at Lacedatmon, and Themiftocks was i 
repEoached with it. ta reply, he denied that ^j 
tbd:%iartafts hadany joft information upon the 
fubjicft, ahd urged that it ill became them to 
fQund their proceedings upon Vague reports. 
' l4et men of fuffident rank/ he (aid, * and 
' unimpeachable charader be fenc to Athens, 

* whom the Athenians may rcfpeft, and in J 

* whotti yourlelVes may place iritife tonfidioice : 

* I will.remaina hoftage in your-bancis to in- 
';fi»«p the proper condiijft^f the Athenian peo- 

' pie/ 
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^ plc* This requifilion, boldly put, and la ^.^jpT. 
itfelf not unrcafoaable, was complied with, w,-yl^ 
Three perfons, of the iirft confequpnce in La* " "^ 
ccdaemoo^ were fent to Athens j where, in 
purfuance of dircftions from Themiftoclcs, they; Thucyd. 
were received ai>d treated with the utmoft re* >^*'^•5'• 
fpei%> but fecretly watched, and effedual mea- N^ 
fures were taken to prevent their departure, if 
any violence or refbraint ihould be put upon the 
Athenian ambafladors. 

Not till the walls of Athens were advanced to 
that height which was, according to the expref- 
fioxi of Thucydides, moft indifpenfably ncceffa-^ 
ry to give due advantage to a garrifon, Ari- 
ileides and Abronychus joined Themiftpcles a^ 
$parta« Tb9 fenate being then aflembl<^d, gave 
audience to the eiabafiyj and Themiftoclcs, 
Iiaying afide that dlifimulation which was not 
longer neceflary^ declared that ^ by the laft in^ 
^ telligence received^ he had the fatisfadion to 
^ tcara that Athens was »pw fufecieptly fortifie4> 
^ for its fecurity* The Lacedaemonians/ he 
added, ^ and their allies, whenever they com* 

* munffated with the Athenians by embaffies, 

^ ought tq confider them ay ^ people capable, , 

* of judging ])Qtk what their, own intereft anct 

* what the cqiufnpQ caufe required. With re-; 
' gard to th^ pbjed of their prefent meetiqgj^. 

* all Greece fur? ly ough( jp rejoice in the refto- 

* ration of a city, whpfe people^ by their coun- 
^ felsi their adionSt and their iufferings^ had** 
' demon^^ed that they confulted the in|peref|. 
! gf the whpLp nation not lefs than their own j;^ 

^3 ■ mi 
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*^^f * ' nor ,would t!ie Latcdaemonians themfelvcs 
* blame what had, been done, unlcfs they would 



prove to the world that not the welfare of 

* Greece, biA the extcrifion of their own com- 

* mand was the objed of their folicitudc' 
Whatever the Lacedaemonians might feel upon 

Thttcyd. this occafiont the fteddy wifdom ufual in their 
lfi-c-9»* adminiftratioh (bowed itfelf in the fuppreffion 
pf all appearance of refentment. No reproaches 
of any kind were vented, but on the contrary a 
civil apology was made for the interference of 
the Lacedsmonian government, in a matter 
concerning which the Athenian people, it was 
acknQwl^ged, w?rc tQ decide for thcmfelves; 
tho, it was addedt admonition (which was all 
that had been intended) to an ally, and con- 
cerning a point in which it was fuppoO^ the 
common intereft and that of the Athenian peo- 
ple were one, could not be improper. The 
ambailadors pf each ftate then returned home ; 
and thus, by a train of cpnduf): hazardous to 
. conunent upon, admirable for its policy, but 
dubious in its morality, yet comrnendable at 
leaft for its patriotifm, Theniiftoclcs delivered 
his country from imminent danger pf falling; 
under the yolc<J of Laccdaemon, immediately 
after, and alcaofl as a cpi^fequence of, its glo- 
rious exertions and heroic fufferings in the 
' common caufe again(( Perfia. 

This important and difficult negotiatipn thus 
Jticccfsfully concluded, the yiews of Themiftocles 
urere yet but opening. Amid all her fufferings 
^om the Pcrfiafl w^r^ Athens, through ^hp fu^e^ 

ifior 
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rior abilities of her leaders, had been gradually ^^^T* 
fifing to a rank far above what ftie had formerly u-vW 
held among the Greciait ftates. It had been the 
anticnt poliqr, we are told, of the Athenian go- 
vernment, to difcourage maritime commerce and 
a turn to naval affairs among the people ; rely- 
ing upon Agriculture as the fource of wealth, and 
the land^force as the means of being fecure and 
rcfpeftabW. Themiftoclcs had already fuccefs- 
fully combated this policy with the highefl:, mod 
undeniabtev and moft flattering advantage to the 
commonwealth ; for Athens not only owed the 
prefenratmi even of its exiitence to its navy, but 
for the Uft two years had exifled almoft only in 
its navy; aiidtfais navy was become, not only 
fuperior in ftrength to that of any other Grecian 
ftate, but fuperior by the glory of its adions to 
any that the world had yet feen. It was now the 
purpofe of Themiftocles, after having given fe« 
curity to the Athenian people, to lead them to 
empire ; and with this view he extended his fa- 
vorite pblicy to a very extraordinary length. 
The circumftances of the times had indeed already 
gone far in pretparing the bufinefs, for they had 
made almoft all the Athenian people feamen j 
his objeA was to keep them fo always. 

The firft thing wanting wai a fufficient port. 
The Attic (hore in the part neareft to the city, J|[]*^J^3, 
had three inlets, named, from three adjacent vil- 
lages, Phalerum, Munychia, and Peiraeus. Of 
iHefc Munychia was fmall, and comparatively in- 
commodious. Phalerum, to the foutheaft of it, 
nfa^eft of the three to the city, had bcehhither-i 

T4 . to 



> 
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^ ^t. ^* ^^ ^^ principal harbour oind arfenal ; and it had 
fufficed for all tkp purppfes of the ftate, whien,* 
without affift^nce frpm Corinth^ Athens cauld 
not meet at ft^a ii^c in^bitants of the JEginetan 
rock. But it was infuftGient for the prefenc 
navy, apd ftill more unequal to the great vicw^ 
of Therpiftocjes. Peir$0us to the nprthwfft of 
piod.i.ii. Munychia, a muck mprc capacious i&let than 
^" ^'' Phalerum, might, with fonic labqr, be fb im- 
proved as to form, foir veflck of the antienf com 
Defer. I^rudiop, drawing little water* the pompletcft 
Gd^de* ^^^^^^^ ^^ Greece. It was naturally divided into 
Venife, an Inner port and an outeF ; the fornser capable 
BeNin^ ^ being made a perfeft. bafcuiy fortified £> ia^ 
m«ier'« effedkually to prevent the cnrrance of 4n ehemy's 
chand. fieeu Within this bafon is a fmaller bafon, now, 
viis hr^ according to the report of travellers, choked with 
Greece, fand, but in the age of Themiftocks, in a dif-* 
fcrent ftate ; whence Thucydides d^fcribes Pei- 
rseus a$ bayiqg three natural harbours. Adjoin* 
ing to the outer pqrt, on the porthweft, is an ex- 
cellent road, protefted by the ilands Pfyttaleia 
and Salamis, which would be ineftjmable for a 
modem navy, and wai nqt without its value to 
tl^e anticnts. 
Thucyd. Thff natural advantages thus ofiered did not 
• I- c- 93- ef^pg ^i^Q penetrating eye of Themiftoclcs. 
An. Thu. ^^^^ iff the office of archon, in the year, it is 
ad ann. fuppofed before, the ei^pedition oi Xerxes, hav- 
*^ '* ing already meditated to make Athens a npal 
Diod 1 power, works had been Under his direftion * 
«.4if ' begun for improving the port of Peiraeus, and 
CQirfbuaing a naval arftnal ther^. He would 
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now purfoc the plan, but he ftiU feared inter- ^ ^^ '^^ 
ruprfonfrom thejcaloufy of I-accdawipii. This ^^-^^ 
he would have precluded by fecrefy in prepara- 
tion ; but a dpmocratical government little a?J- 
mits fecrefy : it was abfojutely neceflary to have 
the ianAionof the affembled people. To obtai» 
this therefore, without betraying his projeft/ b,C^76^ 
he declared that h^ had meafures to propofe, of ' ' * 
^he utmoA importance to fhe profperity and 
greatneft of the conan^o^wellhh ; but a public 
ComxmHiicatio^ af them would defeat the pur* 
pofe. He tlierrfore wilhed that two men might 
))e Aokuf who flioujd be thought beft to de*| 
ferve public confidence, to whom he might pro- 
pofe his plan ; aad who, if th?y judged it for 
the public good, might b^ authorized to di- 
fcA the execution. Arifteid^s and Xanthippus 
were* accordingly n^med; popular jealoufy it- 
felf favc^g fo advantageous a choice ; for fhbfe 
two great men were generally political opponents 
of Thfmiftocles. T^ey neverthelefs declared' 
their approbation of his prefent propofal. 
But frefli jealoufy fei2;ed the pedple ; th^y fuf- 
pefted that apparent coalition of the leaders of 
Qppoiite parties, and nothing lefs would fatisfy 
^em than the conimunication of the projeft to " 

the council of five hundred, who (hould be 
bound to fecrefy. The council however alfo 
approved, and thcix tl^e bufmefs was coqimitted 1 

to Themiftoclgs* ' 

Preparations were made with the ytipoft dif- 
patch, while the purppfe remained a profound 
fccret. Whatever the keeneft politician could 

dev^fe 
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^ ?x^ ^ dcvifc was praaifed,^ firft to lull the Spartan go- 
v-y,— > vertimeBti and then to gain its approbation of 
tbeme^fure; which tended, it was aiTened^ to 
nothing more than the forojing of a port fit for 
the combined navy of Greirce> and not at all to 
interfere with the views of the Lacedaemonians^ 
who never afTcdted miaritime power. Fortifi- 
'tlineyd. cationSj meanwhUe, much more €dq:iplete than 
PuV.*c?<i, ^^9^ ^^ ^^^ ^^y» *^^^^ aroond a f|^ce fumdcnt 
Si|P> p. for a town aimoil ^ual to the city ; the w^U» of 
4^*" ^* *• a thicknefs to adnut two carriages abrcalt» were 
formed of Urge blocks of marbl^f fqja^red^ and 
txz&\y fitted, without cement^ btst the outer 
ftones firmly connedcd by cramps of iron fixed 
with lead. Only half the intended height was 
ever accomplifhcd ; the purpofe oi Themiftocks 
having been to make the place defeii(il4e with 
the fmalleft poflible garrifon, old men and boys, 
fo that every citizen capable of more aftivc 
fervice might b^ fpared, and the whole force of 
thf cQcumonwealth exerted at fea; yet fuch as 
Peirfeus unciler his care l^ec^noe^ it vras the 
compktfft n^ival a,rfQpal that the worl4 had yet 
feen*. . Mean- 

♦ Plutarch delighted in telling a good ftory, an^, for what \% 
here related, he has fubftitut^d end fo brilliant, that among mo- 
dern writers of Greek hiftor^ (the diligent compilers of the An- 
ii^nt Vniverfal Hiftory, as far as my ohfervation goes, ^re z\<^e to 
be excepted), it has quite eclipfed the iimple and probable iiarra- 
tire of Diodofus. The Athenian affe'mbty, fays Flutarch, (vit, 
< Themift.) directed Themiftocles to communicate hitpropoial to 
Anfteides alone. Arifteides declared that nothing coHid be eiti^er 
more advantageous or more wicked ; upon >which the people com* 
manded that it flioold be no more thought of. Whether Ariftcides 
wa« the rogue, 6r ThemiOtoclei the foolaftcrward to divulge tie 

fccrct, 
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Meanwhile the difappointment, rather a dif- ^^^T. 
gracing difappointmeQt» which had attended the v...iiy«,^ 
attempt to prevent the fortifying of Athens, had 
not damped the ambition or changed the policy of 
the LidcedMtnonian government* Ever attentive 
to ftrengthen and extend their afcendancy over 
the other Grecian commonwealths, and now more * 

than ever jealous of Athens, yet cautious of far- 
ther interference in its internal concerns, they di-^ 



f«cret, Plutarch* with a t1ioughtlernie£s ordmarr with hinirOinki 
to inform us; but he aflens, with perfe6t ccniideticf, that the- 
propoTal of Themiftocks was t> burn th<i allied Grecian fleet af* 
fembied in the bay of Pagafae } and with a farther thoughtlefsnefa' 
which has juftiy excited the indignation of the good Rolling he ' 
appears to give his approbation to fnch an infernal projeft as a 
great idea. But the evident impolicy of the meafure, without. 
taking anything elfe into con(ideration» might reafonabty lead Qs . 
to doobc the truth of the tale. Had it been executed^ the At he-' 
nians indeed alone would have had a fleet ; but where would tbef 
have found an ally ? What would have been their profpe^i of com- 
mandy and what even the fecurity of their country, a continental 
territory, againft the united refp%itn)ent of Greece ? 

Thucydides mentions neither Plutarch's tale, nor what is related 
by Diodorus : but it was not his purpofe to give a connected hif- 
tory of this period ; and tho Diodorus would fometimes Hretch a 
point to favor his fellowcountrymen the Sicilian Greeks, or to tell a 
ftory oi a hero with a club and a lion's ikin, yet it was not his dif* 
pofition VI ithout authority to relate a fimple fa6l, merely illuftra'^ 
tive of the ineonveniencies of democracy and of the temper of the 
Athenian people. ^We find however in Tuljy's Offices, b. 3. c. i. 
the very ftory whkh Plutarch has told, but with the material dif- 
ference, that the propofal of Themiftocles was to burn, not the 
fleet of the whoieGrecian confederacy in the bay of Pagafje, wHere^ 
after the battle of Salamis, we may venture to affirrfi, that fleet 
never was, but only the Lacedxmonian fleet in Gythium. This 
indeed appears not at all an improbable proje6t for Themiftociet 
to have conceived, when the forcible interference of Lacedsmon,, 
for preventing the fortifying of Athens and Peirxus, was appre- 
hended } but we ftill want information how, confidently with the , 
pthcr cirf umftanccs of the ftory, it could be publicly known. 

reded 
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^ \t ^' ^^^^^ ^l^^^'^ intrigues to another qiwtcr. In the 
K ^^r l ^ council of Amphii3:yoii8 it ww ^t their inftiga- 
Piut.yit. tion propofcd thi^t every Grecinn ftale, which 
had taken part with the FerfiaUd in the late viWj 
ffaould be deen^ed to have forfeited aU itsxights 
in that general aflembly of the nation* This wa& 
particularly aio^ed againft the Argiansi aud 
Thebans ; in the welUgrounded hope that two 
of the moft powerful ftftteSf and mofk inimieal to 
Sparta, being excluded. Spartan influence woyld 
thenceforward govern the afiembly. But the 
vigilance ^nd aftivity of Themiftocles here again 
thwarted them. Inciting the iluggilh and in*' 
cpuraging the cautious, he procured a decifion, 
^ That it would be utterly unjuft to deprive any 

* Grecian ftate of its inherent rights, on account 
' of the crimes of thofe who at any particular 

* time had direfted its councils:* 

Pint. yit. Thus fuccefsfpl in his political adminiftration* 
emift, Themiftocles took the command of the fleet j 
and going round the ^gcan, coUeded the ful> 
fidies apportioned to the iland and Afiaiiq fliates 
toward carrying on the war againft Perii^ |a 
the courfe of this bufinefs he was attentive to 
Pint, lit ftrengthen an4 e:sctend the influence of Athens 5 
fup. but he is accufed of havins been here, as upoa 
1.S.C.111, many other occafions, too attentive to h|§own 
***• intereft. The fiwftionSjj be?w?cn which alaioft 
every little Grecian commonwealdi w^s divide^, 
would furnifti abundant opportunity for botl^ 
public fervice and private lucre* In one phice 
nearly balanced, . and each party, beyond all 
thing?, afr*i4 of thg pth?r| they vpulcj contend 
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for the favor and fupport of the Athenian go- ^^^T^ 

vernmcnt: in another^ fome .wealthy citizens, ^ . ^^^ 

banifheds would be ready to pay largely for the 

interefl of the Athenian admiral to procure their 

reftoration. Loud cohiplaints of partiality were 

circulated againft Themiftocles ; and Plutarch pj^^ ^.^^ 

kas tranfmitted fome fragments of poems pn the Thcmui. 

occaiion, by Timocrcon, a principal man of 

lalyfus in Rhodes, valuable as genuine relics of 

political invedive, of an age prior to the oldeft 

remaining Greek hiftoriaiu Timocreon had been 

banilhed for trcafon to the comnwn caufe of 

Greece, or, as the Greeks termed it, for Me* 

dixing I and he had gone far, for we find by his 

own free confeffion, that be had bound himfelf 

by oath to the Perfian caufe. He hoped, 

neverthelefs, through his intereft with The- 

mii)x>cles, with whom he was connefted by 

hofpitaiity, to procure his reftoration. Being 

difappointed, he exerted his poetical talents ia 

revenge. * Let others,* he fays, * extol PaJ- 

* iknias, or Xanthippus, or Leotychidas : my 

* praiie (hall be f&f Arifteides, the bed man of 

* (kcred Athens. For Latona detefts Tho^ 
^ miftoclcs, the falfe, the unjuft, the traitor ; 

* who for paltry pelf deferted the intereft of Ti- 
^ mocreon, his friend and hoft, and refufed to 

* reftorc him to his native lalyfus. Money 
' guided the deftrudive courfc of the fleet : 

* while the corrupt commander, reftoring un- 
^ juftly, perfecuting unjuftly, fome into banifti- 

* ment, fpme to death, as the larger bribe pcr-^ 

* fuaded, filled his coffers. Moft ridiculaufly^ 

• then 
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' then at the ifthtnuS hi courted favor with hii 
* entertainments Jf thofe who ate his viftuala 
^ wifhed his ruin/ From the concluding fen- 
tence we leam^ that a iplendid hofpicality ivas 
among the means by which Themiftocles endea* 
voured to extend his influence in Greece. 

Tho we fhould not, perhaps, give intire credit 
to the angry Rhodiah, yet imputations againfl: 
Themiftocles are too numerous, and too general 
among hiftorians, to pentiit the fuppofition that 
he fupported an unblemifbed integrity* Open- 
ings were thus found for giving efficacy to in- 
trigue, which was always bufy /againft every 
great public charafter in Athens. The fupe- 
riority which Themiftocles was not contented to 
poffefs, but would oftentatioufly difplay, ejtcited 
heart-burnings among the old Athenian fanfiilies. 
tn political oppofition to him, Arifteides had 
been fcrupulouily juft ; XanthippUs moderate : 
AlcmsBon, head of the long powerful houfe of 
his liame, became violent. He was warmly flap- 
ported by all the influence of the Lacedaemonian 
government. Arifteides and Xanthippus, tho 
|iot difpofed to go his length, were among bis 
triends : Xanthippus was his near relation. To 
gain the zealous cooperation of Cimon fon 
of Miltiades, feemed the one thing wanting to 
acquire to the party adecifivefupefiority. Cimon, 

J?***' Ja* y^^ ^ young man, was, however, of young men, 
by far the firft in Athens ; great by his father's 
great nefs ; powerful by his large pofieffions, and 

Pjut. vit. the inherited influence of his family ; of eminent 
abilities ; of rough yet condefcending and popular 

manners; 



Cim. 
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manners ; with a fupcrcilious negleft of elc^nt ^ ^^ '^» 
accomplilhmcnts, the rcverfe of the general 
Athenian temper, but marking him as a man to 
be conneded with the Lacedamonians. The 
houfe of Alcmxon had indeed been the principal 
agents in procuring the condemnation of Mil* 
tiades. To overcome, the repugnance which a 
generous young mind would feel at the propofal 
of a coalition with that houfe, much diligence 
was ufed to ftimulate the ambition of Cimon, 
To conne&ion with the Lacedaemonians he did 
not objeft, but it Was only by a union with the 
powerful houfe of Alcmceon that he could hope to 
rife to thc-firft fituations in the commonweakh. 
Flattery, ably and afliduouiJy applied, gained ' 
him to their party, while his opennefs, timplicity^ 
and unbending integrity, not lefs than his abi- 
lities and influence, recommended him to Arif- 
teides ; who wanted his fupport againfl the over- 
hearing ambition of Themiftocles. 

But another party at Athens^ more formidable 
than all the reft, was growihg fidverfe to The- 
miftocles. The party of the lower people, by 
whom he had raifed himfelf, and whofe power 
therefore it had been his policy to favor, had in- 
creafed their importance, by the events of the 
Perfian war, beyond what evei^ Themiftocles 
wiQjcd. The temporary ruin of the country, the 
deftruftionyof houfcs and eftates, the ceafihg of 
all reventies, the community of lot among fa- 
milies in the removal beyond fea, and the ftill 
nearer equality amohg men long ingaged toge- 
ther in one common military fervice^ from which 

no 
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no rank gave exemption, had tended ftronglj^ 
to level diftidftions. Flattery ^d indiilgencd 
to the multitude Had often been joeceffary, to- 
\t^ard keeping order and perfuading to patience 
undf r hardlbip and misfortune. The extraordi- 
nary fuccefs afterward of their arms elevated and 
imbold'ened them- Viftory they would then con-' 
.fider not as their leaders' but ai theif own. Did 
the commonwealtn require their arms by fea or 
by land, they vi^ere ready to fervc the common- 
Wealth, becaufe they were the Commonwealth : 
having fought for their cxiftencfi, they were ready 
ftill to fight for riches, power, and glory ; but 
it mull be for thdmfelVes, .not fofr others as theif 
* fuperiors. Argument, fuch as. will weigh 
with the jKOple, and orators to urge it, may 
always be found in favor of the ^pular caufe ; 
and foirrefiftible the torrent of popular ambition 
Piut. vit* became, that even Arifteidcs was reduced to tem- 
porize, fo far as not only to admit but to pro- 
mote a very great change in the conftitution of 
the government. The laws of Solon had gone 
far to level diftiilftions of birth :. all Athenian 
citizens were thought fufficiently noble to exe- 
cute the higheft offices in the commpnwcalthf 
the priefthood only excepted ; for civil offices a 
qualification Uy property was however (till re- 
quire^l. This reftraint was now totally don^ 
away. In the adions of Marathon, Salamis, and 
Ariftot. Plataea, the poor had contributed equally with 
hV.i li. ^^^ ^^ch to fave and to inhoble their country, AH 
civil and military offices were therefore laid open 
not only to thofe of meaneft birth, but to thofe 

totally 
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totally without property ; and the moft impor- 
tant of the civil offices being conferred by ballot, 
tho the expenfivenefs of moft of them generally 
deterred the indigent from feeking them, yet ^" - 
the fcrutiny of the Dokimafia, often perhaps a * 
Tain form, remained the only legal check. 

While this condefcenfion of ArifteideS to the 
ambitious requifition of the multitude, incrcafed 
his popularity, and ftrengthened his fituation, 
the various clamors of the allies reached Athens 
againft Themiilocles. Occaiional Tallies of that 
oftentation in the difplay of his glory, which had 
before injured him, again gave umbrage. The 
intrigues of Lacedsmon were at the fame time 
taking efFeft ; reports were circulated of fecret 
correfpondence with the Perfian fatrap, and it 
was infinuated that Themiftocles carried his 
views to the tyranny of Athens, if not of all 
Greece. This probably was calumny ; forArif- i*lut.vit. 
teides, we are told, refufed to join in any fevere ^^^* 
meafure againft him. But Alcmseon^ taking the 
lead of the oppofition, ingaged Cimon with him. 
A capital accufation was not yet ventured ; but ^^'^'f^' 
that lefs invidious attack of the oftracifm, againft AanJ 
which the integrity and modefty of Arifteides ^^^ 
had formerly been infufficient protedtion, all the 
policy of Themiftocles proved now unable to 
reiift, and he was coitapelied to leave Athens. 
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SECTION 11. 

JFar profecuted agahjl Perjia under Paufanias and 
Arifteid^s* Treafon of Paufanias : Athens head 
of a new confederacy eompofed of the Greeks of the 
jEgean Hands , ^Jia Minor y and Thrace. 

, THE fummary account remaining from Thu- 
.cydid^s^ of tranfaftions in Greece from the Perlian 
to the f eloponnefian war, ineftimable for the au- 
thority with which it afcertains moft of the prin- 
icipal facts reported by later writers, does not 
filways diftinguifti their dates, or even the order 
10 which they happe^ied : and thowe havethe lives 
pf Theimiftocles, Arifteides, and Cimon, written 
with much detail by Plutarch, and in a more abridg- 
ed manner, with the addition of the life of Paufa- 
nias, by Cornelius Nepos, tho we havethe hiftoiy 
of the times by Diodorus, diftinguiftiing, as far 
xjs his information and judgement inabled him to 
diftinguifh, the events of every year, marking 
• the year by the names of the archon^ of Athens 
gnd the confuls of Rome, and ftating both the 
{lumber of the olympiad and the name of the 
Yiftor in the ftadion, yet the chronology of thefc 
times j^niains v^y imperfed ^ Wc are with no 



7 Tandem aliquando ad Paufaniae, Thcmiftoclis, ct Cimonis 
chronologiatp conftituendam accingiraur, quae omnis eft in Diodoro 
vitiofiffima. Dodw. Ann. Tbuc. ad ann. A. C. 470. The faults 
in the chronology of Diodorus are eridcnt and grofs,andthe labors 
of DodwelPto'eiuckftte the order olTlht tranfadtions of thefc tiroes 
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certainty informed when the banifliment of The- ^ ^^^ '^• 
miftocles took place ; whether before or after ^,.,.1.^*^ 
fomc of the events which we proceed to relate. 
His removal, it fliould feem» would be the re- 
moval of an obftacle to that concert, which wc 
find was renewed, between Lacedaemon and 
Athens, for the profecution of holtilities againft 
Perfia. But the great works executed at Athens 
under his di reft ion, required confiderabk 
time. His policy might incline him to yield 
fomething to Spartan jealoufy, rendered more 
dangerous by the (late of parties at home ; and 
not only to acquiefce in, but perhaps even 
to defire the appointment of his rivals, Arifteides 
and Cimon, to a didant command. His own 
refidence at Athens, meanwhile, would inable 
him the better to profecute thofe great public 
works by which he meant to ellablilh his coun*- 
try's power and his own glory j and feems to have 
been defirable for the purpofe of watching and 
counterworking that intrigue which was unre- 
mitting againU him. 

are highly valuable. His alliftance indeed is fo great a relief t9 
nic, that I can never willingly rejcft it : but he has certainl/ 
trailed too much lo Plutarch, Juftin, and other late writers, fomc- 
timcs giving authority to mecrlyconftruftive evidence from them. 
Plutarch fcldoms aims at cxadtncfs in the courfe of events. Whea 
he means to be exa^ indeed, he generally quotes his authorities, 
and thus gives additional value to his teftimony. But taking Thu- 
cydides for my polar Aar, and truiling later writers only as they 
elucidate what he has left obfcure, and for the -fcil, comparing 
circumftanccsi and confidering the probable, or even tR^lpoi^lbIc 
connexion and courfe of things, I cannot but fomciimcs 31^<r 
from Podwell. I never quit him, hovvever, but with regret, and 
always put myfelf under his guidance again, the moment I caa 
Wgain the fam^ track. 

Z a But 
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But however this may have been, we find 

Themiftocles in no military command after that 

•memtioned by Plutarch, in which he coUefted 

the tribute from- the allies, but undenook no^ 

' thing againft the enemies of his country. Cir- 

cumftances meanwhile ftill called for exertion 

againft Perfia. The efforts of that empire had 

indeed been feverely checked by the late glo- 

' xious fucceffes of the Greeks ; but its refources 

,were immenfe, its fpirit was damped more than 

its ftrength was reduced, and many Grecian 

towns, not only in Alia but even in Europe, re- 

Thucyd. Q^^jj^ed yet under its dominion. A fleet was 

1. I. c. 94;. ■' 

Died. therefore affembled, to the command in chief of 
Piutivit^* which Paufanias was appointed : Arifteides, at- 
Arift. et tended by Cimon, commanded the Athenian 
fquadron. They failed firft to Cyprus. The 
1?^'774* Perfian garrifons there, cut off from all fupport, 
Axi^y ' through the maftery which the Greeks poffeffed 
Thu. . Qf |-he fea, were apparently more folicitous to 
. obtain favorable terms for themfelves than to de- 
fend the iland for their prince; and moft of the 
Grecian cities were refcued from the Perfian 
dominion with fo little effort, that hiftorians have 
left no particulars of the tranfactions. The fleet 
then proceeded to the Hellefpont and the Pro- 
pontis. The extraordinary advantages of Ctua* 
tion which Byzantium poffeffed, had not efcaped 
the obfervatio,a of the Perfian commanders. It 
was m^de their principal place of arms for thofe 
p^rts^ and the key of communication with their 
~' European dominions. After fuftaining a Cege 
for fome time againfl the forces under Paufanias,. 
^ ^ the 
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the girrifon capitulated ; and feveraf P'ei-fians o^ s ^QT.' 
high rank, among whom were fomc'connefted l*..^,;!^ 
by blood with the royal family, were made Thucyd. 

•/- < 1. I. c. 04 

prifoncrs^ & ,^8;* 

Decided as was now become the fuperiority of 
the Grecian over the Perfian- arms, and at once 
totally funk as the energy of the Perfian councils 
appeared, Perfia was however ftill a very for- 
midable enemy to Greece. The mind of Pau- 
fanias was not of ftrength to bear his fortune. The 
luftre of his own glory won by the viftoiy of 
Plataea (the greateft yet known on the records of Hcrodot. 
European fame) dazzled him; the fplendor of ^•^•^^•^♦' 
Perfian magnificence and the fweets of Perfian 
luxury, laid open to his view, allured him; 
and, in the comparifon, the auftere fimplicity of 
Spartan manners began to appear fordid and mi- 
ferable. But beyond all things his haughty 
temper could leall fupport the confideration, 
that, after fhining the firft character in the known 
world, the leader of the glorious confederacy 
which had brought the pride of the Perfian 
empire to crouch beneath it, he muft yield the 
reins of command to the young king his rela- 
tion, and fink into the fituation of a private 
citizen of Sparta, Early after the viftory of 
Plataea, he had difplayed a very indifcreet in- 
ftance of vanity and arrogance 2 On the golden Thucyd. 
tripod dedicated at Delphi, in purfuance of a Co'rn'^** 
common decree of the confederates, an infcrip- ' ^'^p- 
tion was by his order ingraved, which may be li- ^"* ^" ' 
terally tranflated thus ; * Paufanias, general of 
^ the Greeks, having deftroyed the Perfian" 
Z3 ^ army. 
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* army^ dedicated this memorial to Apollo.* By 
order of the Spartan government this was after- 
ward erafed, and a new infcription ingraved at- 
tributing the dedication to the cities of the con- 
federacy, without any mention of the general. 

But hi^ communipation in AHa, and th€ cir- 
cumftances attending the conqueft of Byzantium, 
completed the corruption of the mind of Pau- 
fanias, and decided his future views. He found 
his kinfman, Deqiaratus^ the banifhed^ king of 
Lacedscmon, lord of the .flEolian cities o£ Perga- 
Xcn. 1. 3 mum, Teudirania and Halifarnia, the prefent of 
ct;,f.4. ^^Q Perfian monarch to himfelf and his heirs, 
living in eafe and fplendor that might leave, in 
moft minds, little regret of the parfimonious and 
jealoufly-watched dignity of Spartan royalty. 
He became acquainted with an Eretrian, named 
iTi^cT^g. Gongylus, whofe treachery to his country at 
Xcn. Hel. the time of the invafion under Patis and Ar- 
c.4,.^' ' taphernes, had been rewarded by the liberality 
Pi^^c of the Perfian court with the hereditary lordfhip 
Corn. * of four towns alfo in ^Eolia. On the capture of 
yit?Paun Byzantium* through the Perfians of rank, his 
prifoners, he became more intimately acquainted 
with Perfian mianners ; the pomp of command, 
the wide diftindion between the higher and 
lower people, and all the refinements of the table, 
the bath, and every circumftancc of Afiatic 
ipxury. Gongylus, already matter of the Perfian 
language, and yerfed in Perfian manners, be- 
came his confidant. To this man he committed 
tht government of Byzantium, together with the 
euftody of the principj|,l prifoners. Thefc were 
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all permitted, at feveral times, to make their s E^c T> 
cfcape ; and then Gongylus . himfelf was dif- v-^..^^w- 
patched to the^Perfian court. He carried pro-; 
pofals from Paufanias, offering his fervices, but 
ftipulating for very high conditioas. /.On ode 
fide it was propofed that all Greece fliQuld be 
reduced under, the Perfian dominion ; on the 
other, that a daughter of Xerxes Ihould be given. 
in marriage to Paufanias, with every advantage 
of rank, command, and fortune, that might be- 
come fuch lofty alliance. Not only this propofal 
was very favorably received, but Artabazus was 
fent to fuperfede Megabates in the Phrygian fa- 
trapy, purpofely to profecute the negotiation. 
Paufanias was no fooner affured of tliis than he 
became elated beyond all bounds of moderation 
and difcretion. As if already a Perfian fatrap, 
and fon-in-law of the great king, his manners, 
drefs, table, and his whole ftile of living and 
cwnmunication, became immediately Perfian; 
infomuch that a guard was formed of his Median . 
and Egyptian prifoners, who became his conftant 
attendants. ' 

The immediate effed of this extreme impru- 
dence was no other than might be expefted. • 
The higheft difcontent quickly pervaded the 
army. The allies were incenfed by the tyranni- 
cal haughtinefs of the general: the Spartans . 
were difgufted by his Xplcndid and luxurious, 
manner of living: his affectation of Afiatic^. ^ 
pomp was equally offenfive and iulpicious to all. 1. 1. c 95. 
Confultations were held among ^the principar^^,*^^ ^^ ^^^ 
ofEcers ; Paufanias was publicly infulted by fome 
Z 4 of 
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^ ^xi ^* ^f ^^^cm, and (hortly all agreed no longer to fubmic 
^Lr-yrLf to his arrogance. The Peloponnefian allies failed 
%o tjieir rcfpeftive homes: the Afiatics, Helle- 
fpontines, and ilanderj, offered to follow Arif- 
tcides, if, in taking them under his command,, 
he would affure them of his proteftion- The 
Lacedaemonians, neither able nor defirous to 
fupport their chief in his extravagant and odious 
cpndudt, fent home charges againft him. He 
was in confequence recalled, and Dorcis came 
commiffioned to fuperfede him ; .but the Lace- 
daemonian command had received a wound not 
of eafy cure. The allies, whofe affeftions the 
great and amiable char^fters of Arifteides and 
Ciiiion had firmly conciliated, refufed. obedience 
to Dorcis. That commander therefore, with his 
principal officers, judging that to ad in an infe- 
rior fituation neither bepame themfelves, nor 
would be fatisfadory to the Spartan govcrn- 
njent, withdrew t;heir forces from the allied ar- 
mament, and returned home. Thofe who di- 
refted the Lacedaemonian affairs thought, per- 
haps juflly, that the prefent was not a moment 
either for refenting th? (:ondu6t of the allies, or 
for making any farther attempt to refume their 
loft authority : and tl^us, by a moft unforefcen 
revolution, that fuperiority among the Grecian 
ftates, which all the energy of the adminiftra* 
tion of Therpiftocles had been unable to procure 
for his country, was gratuitoully given to the 
jnild virtues accompanying great abilities in 
^riftejdes and Cimon, 

The 
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The moderation of the Lacedgemonian gpv em- ^ ^^^^ *^- 
mcnc upon this occafion, like that of the Athenian ^^^^-^ -r^ 
when the confederate fleet was firft aflembled to 
oppofe the invafion of Xerxes, .has been ?^ fub- 
j.ed: of eulogy among antient and modern writers. 
Commendation is certainly due to the vvifdom 
of the leading men of both dates ; but it may be 
ufeful toward obtaining an infighc into Grecian 
politics, as we have obferved the caufes of that 
moderation among the Athenians upon the for- 
mer, to advert alfo to what evidently influenced 
the condud of the LacedaBmt)nians upon the 
prefent occafxon. The Lacedemonian admini- 
ftration "was at this time evidently weak ; pro- 
bably difl:ra<5ted by party. Of the kings, the aged Herodot. 
Leotychidas, under imputation of raking bribes ^f)foj^*|^,\' 
when comm^^nding an expedition inTheflkly,and Pauian. 
Pleiftarchus fon of Leonidas, icarcely arrived Thu^aJ 
at manhood, neither could Hand in any compe- *• I'Cu^* 
tiiion among the allies with the great and po- 
pular charaders pf Arifteides and Cimon. Even 
at home the fmalj power which the conftitution 
gave them was overborne by the influence and 
the intrigues of Paufanias. The change of the 
feat of \yar, n^oreover, was unfavorable to the 
Lacedaemonian comniand. Led, or rather for- 
ced, by the circumftances of the times, to exer- 
tions toward the eftablifl^ment pf a marine, little 
congenial either to the temper of the govern- 
rpent or the difpofition of the people, Lacedce- 
mon was yet fo inferior as to be almoft without 
a hope, of equalling the naval power of Athens. 
Jf therefore weaknefs and diftraction had 

not 
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^\^^* not prevented exertion, policy, even an ambi- 

'C r-yr^ tious policy, might have induced the Lacedaf- 
monian adminiftration quietly to let the rival re- 
public wafteitfelf indiftant warfare, and^inmafcing 
precarious diftant acquifitions ; while Sparta, 
nourifliing her force at home, might watch op- 
portunities for extending her power and influ- 
ence in Greece itfelf, where her former connec- 
tions remained intirc, and no fubdrdination to 
Athens was acknowleg<^d. Thus Laccd^mon 
wifely yielded to the neceflity of the moment, 
while the weak ambition of Faufanias combined 
with the virtues and abilities of Arifteidcs and 
Cimon, to make Athens, for the purpofe of pro- 
fecuting the war beyond fea againft Pcrfia, the 
leading ftate of Greece. 

But probably neither the Lacecfaemonian, nor 
even ihe Athenian adminiftration, was immedi- 
ately aware of all the extent of advantage about 
to accrue to Athens from this revolution. No 

Thucvd. great diffatisfaftion, we are affured, appeared in 
•95- Lacedaemon tipon the occafion, Themiftocles 
was obnoxious there ; but the Athenian people, 
whatever jealoufies exift^d among Tome warmer 
politicians, were not generally fo, On the con- 
trary, there was virtue enough among the bulk of 
the Lacedaemonian people to induce thqm to ad- 
mire and efteem the Athenian charafter for the 
noble fpirit fhovvn during the Pcrfian-invafion. 

Thtjcyd. They were befides generally defirous to avoid 
being further ingaged in the profecution of a 
war which muft now lead them far from home; 
and they were therefore not difpleafed to have 

the 
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the- Atheniaiv government undertake the direc- * ^^ T^^ 
tion of thofe operations, whether for procefting - ^ ^-^uj 
Greece againft attacks by fea, or for profecuting 
hoftilities offenftvcly beyond fea, in which the 
fuperiority of its fleet to that of all other Grecian 
ftates gave it fo fair a claim to connimand. 

The wife moderation of Arifteides and Cimon • 
meanwhile-ifk theidireftipn -of Athenian affairs, 
tended greatly to prevent occafio/i of jealoufy 
aHiQBg the-L?ac©da?monian$ and their adherents, 
and to ftrengthen the 'attachment of the other 
Grecian ftates t<i Athens. A fyftcm of executive 
coiiitnand^ and in fome degreei.evcn of legiila- 
tioa for the ne«r confederacy, was neceffary. It Thiicya, 
had b^en ufual for deputies from all the allied iiod! '^*' 
ftates to.meet in Lacedasmon, as a common ca- l.n*c,4> 
pitaL Arifteides would fummon no fuch aflembly 
to Athens, but appointed, for the place of meet- 
ing, the little iland of Delos, venerated all over - 
Greece as facred ground, the favorite property 
of Apolio, and of whofe people no ftate could 
have any political jealoufy ; and the temple itfelf Thucyd. 
of th'e deity was made the fenate-houfe, and the ^.'^-j^- '^^^ 
treafury. The firft fymptom of a dangerous fu- l.ii.c,47. 
periority affumed by the Athenian government Arl^/*^ 
feems to have been in the appointment of trea- 
furers, who with the name of Hellenotamise, 
Treafurers of Greece, became a permanent ma- 
giftracy, at the eledion, and under the controul 
of the Athenian people. But the wifdom and 
equity of Arifteides, who was firft placed at the 
head of that board, if» in the want of another, 
wemayufe the term, fatisfied all the allies in 

prefenr. 
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^ \t ^* prefent, and blinded them to confequenccs. I'he 
\^-^-^ fum agreed upon to he annually raifed was four 
hundred and fixty talents, about a hundred and 
fifteen tboufand pounds fterlitig ; and this was 
affefled upon the different ftates with fuch evi- 
dent impartiality, that not a murmur Was 
heard upon the occafion ; bbt, on the contrary, 
every part of Greece refoundcd the fame of 
the juft Arifteides. 

The extraordinary fuccefs of that truly great 
man in the execution of fo hazardous and invi-t 
dious an ofHce, is the laft public aft in which 
hiftory takes notice of him. Probably he died 
foon after ; but we are without certain informa- 
jion of the time, the place, or any of the cir- 
cumftances of his end. It is generally faid that, 
employed as he had been in the moft important 
offices of the Athenian commonwealth, civii and 
-military, and yelled with its higheft honors, he 
lived and died in extreme poverty ; infomuch 
that he did not leave fufficient even to. pay the 
c^pence of a funeral. The commonwealth there- 
fore, in honor of his virtues and in gratitude 
' for his fervices, took apo.n itfelf the charge of his 
' obfequics apd the cajres^ of his family. A mo- 
nument to his memory was raifed in Phalerum, 
' which remained in the time of Plutarch •, and an 
allotment c^f land, a fum of mo^ey and a pen^ 
fion were given to Lyfimachua, wha.feems to 
have been his only fon, and marriage-portions 
Plat, to his daughters. Lyiimachu^ never put himfelf 

p.'^iSq!'" forward in public bufinefs, but was a refpec- 
V 2- table cha,jciH\fter in ptivate life. He lived in in- 

timacy 
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tiimacy with Sophronifcus, the father of So^ 
pliocles ; and in advanced years, after the death 
of his friend, we find him mentioned by Plato as 
the companion in leifure of the firft men of the 
commonwealth. 




SECTION IIL 

^dminiftration of Cimon. Death of Xerxes ^ and i 
accejjion of Artaxerxes to the Terfian %hrone: 
Succejfes of the confederate arms under Cimon : 
Battle of the Eurymedon. 

THE baniOiment of Themiftocles, and the 
death of Arifteides, left Cimon without an equal 
in favor and authority with the Athenian peo- 
ple ; at a time when, through the exertions of 
SI fucceffion of great men amid favoring contin* 
gencies, to be the firft citizen of Athens was 
nearly to be the moft important perfpnage in 
the world. No ftatc ever before had fuch a 
fleet, fuch naval arfenals, fuch naval fkill and 
difcipline as' Themiftocles had formed for his 
country, to promote her glory and his own, and 
had left in the hands of his rivals. With thefe 
advantages, in addition to thofe of high birth, 
hereditary fame, and great abilities, in the O^*??- t- 
ninth year after the battle of Plataea, Cimon ^•^•47^* 

took 
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took the command in chief of the confederate 
forces by fea and land. 

The circumftances of the Perfian empire, at 
this time, invited attempts againft it. Xerxes^ 
difgufted with public affairs through the mife- 
rable failure of his great enterprize againft 
Greece, had abandoned himfelf to indolence 
and debauchery. Fn one of thofe intrigues of 
the palace, often fo full of horrors in defpovc 
countries^ but of which the final cataflrophc 
commonly alone becomes with certainty known 
to the public, the monarch and his eldeft fon 
were murdered ; each under the (hocking im- 
putation of having at leaft intended the murder 
of the other. A civil war infued ; and it was 
not till after a bloody conteft that peace was 
reftored tothe interior of the empire, by the efta- 
blilhment of Artaxerxes, third fon of the late 
king, upon the' throne. 

It was important for the Greeks to avail 
thenjfelyes of this opportunity for ftrengthening 
their confederacy, by refcuing from the Perfian 
dominion the many Grecian cities yet remaining 
tinder it. Thofe of Europe attracted the firft 
attention. Gimon led the confederate arma- 
ment againft Eion on the river Strymbn in 
Thrace, formerly the fcttlement of the unfortu- 
nate Ionian chiefs, Hiftiseus and Ariftagoras, 
and now commanded by a Perfian noble whofe 
name,' varioully written by Greek authors, was, 
In the onhography'of Herodotus," Boges. Ci- 
mon, having reduced the garrifon to extremity, 
offered perxniffion for their retreat into Afia. 

But 
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But Boges, with that ferocious heroifm which Is f^^^'}'''* 
fometimes found in fukry climates and under fhucyd. 
defpotic governments, obftinately refufed all Dbd!'sif! 
terms; and, when provifions totally failed, fc^t- ^pfJ^-*^^°* 
tering all the gold and filver within, the place com'.Ncp. 
in the Strymon, he caufed a vaft pile of WQpd ^"' ^'"^• 
to be formed, killed his wife, concubines, 
children and flaves upon it, and then, fetting 
fire to it, kiUed himfelf, and^all were confumed 
together. The garrifon, in no condition to 
ftipulate, furrendered at difcretion; and, accord- 
ing to the common pra<5tice of the Greeks of 
that age, were made profitable by being made 
flaves. 

Mafcames, the Perfian governor of Dorifcus, 
either was more able than Boges, or commanded 
a ftronger garrifon. He baffled all the many Herod.1.7, 
attempts made by different Grecian command* ^' '®^' 
ers againft him, anci, while he lived, held Do- 
rifcus for the Perfian king. Herodotus alone, 
among the Grecian hiftorians remaining to us, 
has had the candor to mention this, or to ac- 
knowlege that a Perfian garrifon continued to 
exifl; in Europe ; but thefe events, being pofte- 
rior to the period which he had fixed for the 
term of his hiftory, he has noticed them only 
incidentally ; fo that we are without information 
of any further particulars concerning that re- 
markable defence of Dorifcus by Mafcames. 
Every other garrifon, both in Thrace and on 
the Hellcfpont, a name under which the early 
Grecian writers often included the whole water 
from the iEgean fea to the Euxine, with the 

^ Ihores 
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chap; (hares on each fide^ yielded to the Grecian 
v, ^ ^ arms. 

From the Trojan war to the invafion of Xerxes> 
Greece had never feen a fleet affembled from its 
feveral maritime ftates ; nor had any extenfive 
confederacy been formed among them. It had 
depended therefore upon every ftate by itfelf to 
take the meafurcs which its own convenience 
requii'ed, or its power admitted, for reprefling 
thofe piracies which had never ceafed to difturb 
the navigation of the -Slgean. The inhabitants 
of the lixtle iland of Seyms, ^ TheiTalian tribe, 
had made themfelves particularly obnoxious .by 
their maritime depredations* The Amphiftyo- 
tint vit. nic aflembly now interfering, called upon that 
armament which Cimon commanded, to put an 
end to fuch enormities^ and to give peace to 
the Grecian feas, as weJl againft domeftic ruf- 
fians as forein enemies^ Cimon readily obey- 
ed. The Scyrians, compelled to furrender at 
Thucyd. difcretion, were fold for ilaves, arid their iland 
d'*/s1^' was pur into poffeflion of a. colony from Athens. 
1. ii.c.6o. The Caryftians of Eubtea by fome means alfo iri- 
viu cl^f' curred the indignati(5ii of the confederacy, info- 
&,^i"t* much that war was made upon them; but they 
obtained terms of accommodation. 

Thofe great interefts and urgent necefEties 
whrch had given birch to the confederacy againft 
Perfia, now ceafed to exift ; for Greece 
could no longer be fuppofed in any immediate 
danger from the ambition or the refentment of 
that empire ; yet the maintenance of a power- 
ful iiavy, to deter or to repel any future attacks 

from 
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frorii a hcighbour ftiil fo formidable, migU te ^\[i^' 
highly advifable ; ahd the prlVate interefl of in- %a,^i^«^ 
dividuals, who injdyed or hdped for commands. 
And the .particular political interefl of the A the-* 
hian commonwealth, whofe power and influence 
were fd gredtly increafed by its finiation at the 
head of the confederacy^ would concur both to 
infiorce the! maintenance of the naivy, and to 
keep that navy eitipldyed; Many of the infe- Thucyd. 
rior ftates, however» when danger no lohger |:*-«-9t 
preflbd, became firft lukew^rmi then averfe to Piut.Vit# 
the continuance of the war and the burthens cim?^" ^ 
with which it loaided thenii The citizens grew 
tired of an cndlefs fervice on (hipbbardi under 
what they efteemed, Jn fome meafure, a forein 
commandi and to promote no ♦ obvious intereft 
of their own cbmmonwealth. Their feveral ad- 
miniftnltions, accuftomed to perfeft indepeii^ 
dency^ would ftill determine, each for itfelfj 
when it would no longer exert itfelf in the irk- 
iSme add invidious office of taxing its citizens 
for the expenc^s. of the navy, and the ftill more 
invidious office of compelling them to take 
their turn of perforial fervrtre. The Athenian 
government, on the other hand, at firft mo-^ 
deft, and, under the adminiftration of Ariftei- 
des, fcrupuloufly juft in the exercife of its fu- 
premacy, began to grow firft rigid, and then 
imperiQus ■ : and fbme of the fubordinate com- 
monwealths, induced either by fome public in- 

• *AtifiSSit ncffiurtrw tuu X«wn»fo* ?<r»>, is the candid confeffion pf 
the Athenian hidorian. Thucyd. I. »• c*99^ 

Voj-II. ' A a terefti 
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c HA P. tereft, or by the intereft and influence of ^ 

n_ ^^,*_, . party, to concur in the meafures of. Athens^ 

were of courfe jealous of the defcftion of others, 

and ready to join in compelling adherence to 

the confederacy. 

The firft to venture oppofition were the peo- 
ple of the rich and populous iland of Naxos. 
Confiding in that ftrength with which they 
had once baffled the force of the Perfian em- 
pire^ they fuftained war, for fomc time, 
againft the confederate, arms, but. were at 
length compelled to capitulate^ upon terras by 
which they furrendered their .independency, 
and, contrary to the articles of confederacy, 
were reduced under fubjeclion to the Athenian 
commonwealth ^ , r 

This example being made of ^ the Naxians, 
fome exertion againft the common, enemy be- 
came perhaps neceflary, to prevent clamor, and 
to keep up that fpirit of enterprize, without 
which the confederacy could not long exift in 
vigor ; and circumftances ardfe to call for the 
efforts, of its arms* For, in the Grecian ftates 
bordering on the Bcrfian empire^ all who had 
been or who afpired to be tyrants> alU and 
they were often very numerous, whom fadion had 
banilhed, all who were difcontented at home, 
with the government under which they lived, 
and bold enough to be adive in attempting a 
change,, but too weak to depend for fuccefs 

9 Tlafk TQ xtcJ^efimoi liciifKiinM i& agtiA the hu ionftf&oti of 
" Thucydidcs. .,. . , * J . . ,• . ' 

* ... upon 
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\ipon themfelvcs alone, ftill looked to Pcrfia ^®jj.^* 
for patrbnige. The profpefe of revived vigor ^^ -^-^ j 
in the councils of that empif-e, undei* tKe ad- 
miniftratidh of the new kiiigi gave inc6\iragfe- 
mcnt to fuch views ; atid iridft of the Cyprito 
towns hid alrfeldy renouilced the Grecian con- 
federacy. There M^ere inoreoVer Grecian cities 
iii Afia Ai^inor which had- hever yet bccii refclicd 
froth thfe Perfian ddminioii. In Caria the con* 
federate arms had not appteted ; and the peo* 
pie of Phaftlis, a Grecian fettlemeht in' the Piut. Tit; 
adjoining province of Pampliylia, did not fcru- ^^ 
pie to prcrfefs a preference of the Perfian do- 
niihioii to the Grecian alliance. 

Thife conlideratidns direfting the Athenian 01. 77 1. 
cdundls, Cimon led his forces to the Carian cooft ; B.C469i' 
and fuch was the terror which the fame of their '^ 
uninterrupted futcefs infpired, many of the ibwht 
were deferted by their garrifons before afty enemy 
came in fight ; add thd fpirit ctf the confederate 
troops, direfted by thtf dblHties of Cimori, 
quickly brought all the reft to furfende^ Con- 
queft wai ftill pXirfued : t!he d;fmy cntcrcfd Pam- 
phylii, and laid fiege to Phafelis. Biit here 
Was experienced the common bane of confede- 
racies," difcordant ihterefts and jarring affediong. 
The friendlj^ connection between the people: 
of Phafelis add cf Ghic^s had been fucbi that 
the Chians of Cimon's army ftill coniidered the 
Phafelites (attached as they w^re to Pcrfia^ and 
confeqtiently inimical to Greece) as friends to 
Chios. To fave them therefore from the ruin 
which now threatened, they gave information 
by letters, faftened to arrows, of all meafures 
A a 2 ^ cakiiig 
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^ \t ^' taking^ agiiinft the towm This treafon howcvef 
was difcovered) and Phafelis was at length com- 
pelled to fubmiilion. 

The government of^ Artaxerxes was not yet 
fufEciently eftablifhed in the capital to admit any 
great exertiop on the frontiers^ but it was be* 
ginning to acquire ileddinefs. The command 
of fo nmny maritime provinces^ efpecially Phe» 
nicia^ gave rneans to' be (lill formidable .at fea. 
For the purpofe of defence, however, rather 
than of^conqucfk, a numerous fleet had been 

Thucyd,- affembled in the river Etirynjedon on the Pam- 
1. I.e. 100. : • '' .. . 

Diod.i.tx. phylian coatt, and an army to cooperate with 

Corn!Nep. ^^» incampcd on the banks ; a reinforcement of 
& PJut. eighty Phenician triremes was expeded, upon 
the arrival of which it was propofed to begin 
operations. 

Int^elligence of thefe circumftances deter- 
mined Cimon to quit the objeds before him on . 
the continent, and endeavor to bring the ene- . 
my to aftiqn by fea*, befoi^e they were ftfength- 
ened by. the cxpedled fquadron. Imbarking 
therefore a confiderable part of liis forces, for> 
among the antients, naval operations were al- 
moft alNvays intimately conneded with thofe by 
land, he failed for the Eurymedon. On his 
arrival the enemy's fleet, already much more 
numerous than his own, came out to meet 
him. An ingagement immediately infued ; 
but the Perfians, diflieartened by the repeated 
ill fuccefs 9f their arms, fuftained the adtion . 
with no vigor : : quickly retreating witli much 
confufion into tlie river ,^. the crews immedi- 
ately 
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ately landed to join the army drawn uj> on * ^j^ *• 
the flidre. The Ihips were thus abattdofled to 4iii»v-^ 
the enemy : -no Icfs than two hundrfcd trireme 
galleys, little damaged, are faid to have beeft 
taken ; fome were deftroyed, and a very few 
cfcaped. 

The Greeks, elate with this eafy viftdry, joy. 
fully received their commander's orders imme- rv-^ 
diately to land,''and attack the Perfian afmy* . *. 
Here the conteft was more obftinate ; and in 
the exertion of the Athenian leaders, ahxious 
to fupport a reputation equal to the new glory 
of their country, many men of rank fell. After 
a long and bloody ftruggle, however, the 
Greeks obtained the mod decifive fuccefs \ what 
furvived of the Perfian army was diffipated, and 
its camp became the prey of the conquerors. 
Thus Cimon acquired the Angular glory of i. K^cJiaJo. 
erefting two trophies, for two vidtories, gained 
on different elements, by the fame armament, 
in one day. Receiving intelligence, then, that Piut. vit, 
the reinforcement of Phenician galleys^ which ^*'^' 
had been expefted to join the Perfian fleet, lay 
in the port of Hydrus in Cyprus, he haftened 
thither with a fufficient Squadron of his beft 
Ihips, and every trireme was either deftroyed or 
taken '•* • 



>^ This fa£i I have ventured to relate on tbe authority •£ Plu« 
tarch ; for Thucydides, In his concife mention of the affair of the 
Eurymedon^ fays nothing of it. According to Diodorus^ the 
Athenian fleet went twice to Cyprus : but his account altogether 
is both rnmantic and blind, and appears indeed to have Deen writ- 
ten with litfle confideratlon q£ what was poiiibic. 

Aa 5 By. 
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By this great fiiccefs the naval ftrcngth of 

Perfia waa fo broken, its land-forces fodifhe^rt- 

cned, and the (pint of enrerpriae, which had 

fordierly animated its coyncils and cicitcd it* 

commanders, was fo dcpreffed, that offcnfive 

operations againft Greece were totally intermitr 

ted ; ^nd it became the bo^ft of the Greek na- 

Ifocwt tion, that no armed (hip of Perfia was to be 

?artath. f^^i^ weftward qf tlie Chelidonian ilands on the 

Piod. coaft of Famphylia, or of the Cyanean rocks 

^* "^* at the entrance of the Euxine ; and that no 

Perfian troops dared (how themfelves within 

a horfcn^aa'5 day's journey of th§ Greciaa 

feas". 

SECTION 

'» In aftcrttmes report arofc that a treaty of peace was regu- 
larly made between the Perfian monarch and the Athenian cob^- 
^onwealth, in whi^h it was Hipulated that no l^erfiaQ forces o^ 
land or fea ihodld come within t^e limits i^ientioned in the text. 
Plutarch fuppofed it to have imtpddiately followed the battle of 

• ^he Eurymedon, Diodorus reports confidentlji that it tQok place ia 
the fourth year ©f the \id qiytnpiad, which, according to his 

-chronology, was twenty years later ; and he affcrts it to have 
been (lipulated, that no Perfian fliip of war fhould appear be- 
tween Phafelis and the Cyaneans ; that no land-forQcs, nor eveiv 
f fatrap, ftnuld approach withi«i threellays j^ouri^cy^of the Gre- 
cian feas ; and that all Grecian towns (hould be free. With 
regard to the firft article, probably no Perfian naval force wpuld 
appear within the limits tjientioned i but that the Perfians did no; 
abide y the fecond article, and never executed the third, wc are 
very well affuxed. There appears indeed fufBcient evidence that the 
treaty never exifted. The fiftion fecms to have had its origin in 
the intcr^ft which the orators of aftcrtimes found in. ftattering 

♦ the Athenian multitude. Lycurgus in the midft of -^ long train 
of vaunting panegyric on the deeds of their anceftors^ mentions 
fuch a treaty (Lycurg. or. con. LcocraL p. 157. vel 187. or. 
pr. Rcilke) ; arid Kocrates has not fcrupled in his Panathcraic 
r iiocrat. Paaathcn. p. 4^i.) to affert that the Perfians were not 
^ ' ' , . V. < .. . allowed 
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SECTION IV. 

Intrigues and death of Paufanias. Profecution and 
flight of'^hemiftocles : his reception at th( Per^ 
flan court : his death. 

WHILE the power and renown of Athens 
were thus wonderfully advancing under the 
condu^ of Arifteides and Cimon, a train of 
circumftances continued long to deprive the 
Lacedsemonian government of the ability to 
take any leading part in the common concerns 
of the Greek nation. Paufanias, when recalled Thucyd. 
from his command on the Propontis, had been . v'*^' ^ ' 
brought to trial : but his intereft had fufficed to 

allowed to have any land- force weft of the river Halys; which 

k a mooftrons extravagance : proof what impofuion might be 

attempted by orators upon the Athenian people, but certainly no 

proof that the Lydian and Phrygian fatraps were driven out of 

c&eir provinces, or had not armies there. What the fa6i was 

may be gathered from earlier writers. The informed and exaA 

Thucydides, who, in a concife fummary, carefully enumerates 

all the more important tranfa^tions of the time, would not have 

oonitted one fo remarkable and fo important, had it had any real ^ 

rJuftence. But his teftimony is not meecly negative. He ik(V;vs 

that hoililities never intirely ceafed between Greece and Periia ; 

and from the fifth and iixth chapters of his eighth book it appears 

that the P«rfian court never ceafed to expe£t the remittance of 

the ufual tribute of the Ailaa Greek cities from the fatraps of 

Lydia and Phrygia, From Plato alfo we have a fummary of the , 

political tranfa^ions olf the age without mention of fuch a treaty, 

The exigence of which indeed he dire6^1y contradi£ts, by the afler- 

tion (Mcnev. p. 141. t. 2.) that Greece owed its tranquility to 

the profecution of the war by the Athenian arm^, far from home, 

in Cyprus and in £gypty Kven Plutarch, tho he cites evidence 

i^ f^ver of thf ;reaty, had clearly no perfe£t {aith in it. , 

Aa 4 procure 
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^ \f ^* P'^*^"'^^ his acquittal from all public crirfics j 

{^,;.y^^ tho fufpicion, and^ as it fliould feem from Thu-? 
cydides, even proof was ftrong againft him. 
He ^yas indeed conyidked of injuries to. indiviT 
duals> and condemned to arnends. : but this did 
not fufEce to reprefs his ralh and extravagant 

Thucyd. ambition. The Icing his nephew was yet a 

^.^K C.131, j^j^Qj,^ ^^^ himfclf ftill in the high office^ of 
regent. Without commiffion or authority from 
the government, hiring a Hermionian trireme 
galley, he went again to the Hcllefpoqc, and 
renewed his negotiation with Arcab^zus. A^s a^ 
more commodious fituatipn fqr communicating 
with the fatrap, he ventured even to proceed to 
Byzantium, ther^ Qccupied by an Athenian gar- 
rifon ; hoping perhaps to find the more favor 
there as he had lefs in his own country : but he 

• vras quickly compelled tq quit tl^a^ place, and 

he paffed to Qolona? in IVoas. The Lacedae- 
monian government, rn^eanwhile, informed of 
his procedure, and both irritated and alarmed 
by the audacjoulhefs of it, fent a herald bear- 
ing a fcytale to Colon??. The fcytale was the 

Wut. vit. cnfign of high office among th^ Lacedaemonians,. 

tyfand. conimon to the general and the herald. . It was 
a ftaff exadly tallied to another in pofleflion of 
the ephors ; and all orders and communications 
which required fecrecy, were fo written that, 
till applied in .a pa.rticular manner to one of 
thefe, they were ^legible *% Ry fuch an^order 

Paufanias 

*? The Athenian proboulos, in the Lyfiftrata of Ariftophancs 
(v. 9^5), miftook the fcytale borne by tjjc I.accdaEoioniaD'hcrald 

■ ;' ' " ' ' for 
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Paufani^ was commanded » to . accompany the^^j^**"- 
herald whitherfocvcr be fhould go-; withade- ^./.^ 
nundation of ther enmity of the Spvtan ftate 
againft Him, if he difobeyed. His former ift- 
difcrcet condud had fo baffled his own purpofes, 
that his fcheme was yet very far from ripe for 
execution : he could have no hope of profecu- 
ting it with fuccefs, unlcfs he could retngratiate 
himfelf with his own country ; and fuch was 
already the deviation fron; the inftitutiops of 
Lycurgus at Laced^mon, that, as Thucydides 
fays confidently, he truiled in mesons of bribing 
the leading men, for fecurity againft accufation* 
Obeying therefore implicitly the orcier contained 
in the fey tale, he accompj^nied the herald to ' 
Sparta. Qn his arrival he was arretted by au- Thucyd. 
ihority of the ephors, wbofe power now extend- \^^^*^^^^ 
ed to the imprifonment even of the Hings; but 
intrigue (hor;ly procuring his liberty, he pub- 
licly defied accufers. 

- Imboldened now by repeated fuccefs in re- 
pelling crimination, he began again to feek 
naeans for profecuting his treachery, and reali- 
zing his dreams of injoyment in all the oriental 
fplendor and luxury of royalty. The obftacles 
to his r^'inftatement in (hat forein command 
which had formed his faireft ground of hop<?, 
appeared infuperable ; but profpeft of other 
means tq accompli(h his purpofe was not want- 
ing. The neighbouring commonwealth of Ar- 

for a fpcar. The ftaff and the written order commumcated by 
it, fgcm cqXialiy to ^a.ye borne the name of fcytalc. 

gos 
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^ HAl^. g05 no(. ooiy i)ore jbc moft inveterate enmity ro 
Sp«rtt» but had fought alliaace with Perfia ; 



and U Argos refided Thenaiftoclc s, wlK>fe baoiftx- 
mcnt migKt induce him to join in a projefk far 
his own aggraa:)di2ement at the expencc of his 
country. It appears that they aftually corre- 
Thwyd. fponded on the fubjcft ; tho how far Thcmi- 
jaL't! &^^" ftqclcs acceded to the vicw.s of Pau&nias re- 
CorwNep. jnairjs uncertain. But in every Grecian fbate» 
"* and particularly in Laconia, the number of Haves, 
very far exceeding that of freemen, invited th-c 
attention of the faditious* FauTanias umpered i 
Titecy<f. with the Helots ; propofing, not only freedom, 
♦•»-«->3«' j^^j ^i j[jg rights of Spartan citizens, as the re- 
ward of their fuccefsful fupport to him. Sbme 
of them betrayed his fecret : but the depoAtion 
of flaves was efteemed infuflicient ground for 
proceeding againft a citizen. His correfpon- 
^ence with Artg-hazus meanwhile was continued, 
as opportunity offered ; till a flave, charged 
with a letter to the fatrap, fufpeding ^danger 
I n the fiprvice he was fent upon, from having 
obferyed tMt, of many meffengers difpatched 
toward ih^ fame quarter, not one had ever re- 
turned or be^ heard qf, opened the letter ia- 
trufted to }!i\m\ *nd having thus affiired him- 
felf boih of hi* mjifter's treafon and of his own 
intended fate (fqr the letter ntcntioned that the 
bearer fho\ild b^ p^t tq death), he earned it to 
the ephors. The e^trem^ warinefs which the 
Spartan inftitutions prefcr^bed, and which th^ 
temper of the goverriiment difpofed it to ob- 
ferve, in criminal profccution againft any L-ace- 

da?moni^ft 
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dsmonmn cktzeiiy but particularly againft one ^^^^* 
of the blood of Hercules^ uncle to the king, .^^^^ ^^^ 
and adually in the high fituation of regent^ had 
very much favored the treafon of Paufania^, 
and incouraged him in it. £ven his own letter 
was not' thought ground to convidt him upon, Thucy«. 
the evidence to its authenticity b^ing deemed ^•'•<^-'3i' 
incomplete. 

But the knowlege of his treafonable praftices^ 
was now become too certain, and the danger of 
them too great and alarmiags to allow the Spart- 
tan adminiftration, however cqmpofed in part 
of tho{e who were ftill his friends, any longer 
to negleA meafures for putting an efiedual 
ilop to them*. To obtain complete legal proof 
^gainft bim was the objedt, and the fuperftition 
of the age furniflicd the m^eans, Tbe flavc, 
who brought the letter, muft avoid the revenge 
9f hi* m^fter. While therefore his communica- Thucytf, 
tion with the ephors remained yet unknown to j^!^ §.^ 
Pauf^nias, he waS directed to betake himfelf as i.u.c.4f* 
^ fiippliant to the temple of Neptune on mount JS[ jpSj" 
T2Bnaru3; and, within its f^cr?d precinds, to 
form a hut for his ftielter, with a partition, be* 
hind which witnefles might be copc?aied. Pau* 
fanias, alarm?d, as was forefeen, on hearing 
that his meflenger, inftead of executing the 
commiflion intruded to him, had i^ed to an 
afylum, hal^ened to the; pUc? ; and the convcr-* 
fatipn that infued, afforded the moft uncquivo*^ 
cal proof of his guilt. The ephors, who, with Thucyd- 
feme chofen attendants, overheard all, propofed i.i.c.ijji^^^ 
to arreft him on hh return to the city ; but one 

of: 
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'C?^A!>, (5f them, more his friend than tfre reft, giving 
i^ y^ him fome intimation of his danger, be fled to 
that .highly-venerated fanftuary the temple of 
Thucyd. Minerva Chakioeca. Religion forbidding to 
Lycnrg. force him thence, and yet feis cxecudon ap- 
U^^' pearing abfolutely irtdifpenfable for the (ccarity 
p.2i6. of the common \yeakh> a vvall was built around 
the temple, and he was ftarved to d^ath ; but, 
Ol-77.|. to obviate profanation, when it v^as known that 
l^Thu' ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ expiring, he was brought without 
the facred place, and he died ift the hinds of 
' thoffe who bore him. SuperflitiOii, bowcrcr, 
being even thus alarmed, the Delphian oracle 
was confulted ;. and, in obedience to the fup*- 
pofed meaning of the obfcure refponfe, the 
body was buried in front of the temple '% 
the fpot remaining marked by a monxwent with 
^n infcription in the time of Thucydides, an4 
two brazen ftatiies were dedicated to the 
goddefs. 
Thacyd. The fate of Kaufanias involved with it that 
Diod.'ui ^^ Thepiiftocks, The Spartan adrniniftration 
^; 55- , pretended that, in the courfe of their inquiry 
&°pTutf^ ij^fo the conduft of th^ former, fuU proof was 
Tit.Thcm. difcovered of the parti ci pat io;i of Tliemiftocks 
in the concerted treafon againft the liberties of 
Greece; and they. infifted that he ought to be 
brought to trial, not before the Atbenia^n af* 
fembly, or any Athenian judicature, but; before 
the Amphidlyons or feme other court of depu- 
ties from all the ftates compofing the G;-eek 

nation*. 
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nation. The party in oppofition to hm, which ^^Jv.^" 
now ruled at Athens, a€ce4^d to th$ requifi- u^-v-^ 
tion; and, ivider the joint authority of the 01.78,|, 
goveraments of Athens; and Lacedamon, per- ^^p'^^^' 
fons were (ent with orders tQ apprehend him, 
wherever be coukl be found. He had refided j Thucyd* 
fince his hani(hment, principally at Argos ; but. *^^**' 
he went occafionally to other parts of Pelopon- 
nefus, where he had cultivated an incereit* 
Through his nun>erous friends and adherents^ 
he received information of his danger, in tims 
to pafs to the iland of Corcyra ; whofe people, 
in gratitude for piarticular g<)od offices done to 
their commonwealth, were difpofed to (how 
him kindnefs; but as they could not under- 
take, tho among the moft powerful of the Gre- 
cian maritime ftates, to proteft him in defiance 
of ^he united force of Lacedsemon and Athens, 
he proceeded jo the coaft of Acarnania : and, 
at a lofs otherwife to evade his purfuersi he 
refolved to apply to Admetns king of the 
Moloffians ; tnvfting apparently in his knowlege 
of the magnanimity of that prince, from whom, 
otherwife, he had little reafon to expeft offices 
of friendlhi^, having formerly been his open 
opponent in a tranfadion with the Athenian go- • 
vernment. 

The anecdote of his reception, reported by 
the authentic pen of Thucydides, aflTords a cu- 
rious fpecimett of tlie relics then ftill fubfifting, * 
in that remote province, of the anti«nt hofpita- : 
lity conneded with religion, which, with fome • 
diffcreote of ceremony, perhaps in different 

places. 
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^^f ^" P^^^> stppearft to hate prevailed in ihS 
vjr-y jtf days of Homer throughout Greece. It hap-^ 
pened that^ when Tbemiftdcles arrived at 
thd tifual refidfenct of Admettis, that prince 
Thucyd. was abfent^ Hd * applied hO^evtr to the 
LI.C.IJ7* queen ; and having the good fortune to conci- 
liate her favor^ (he fUrriiftidd him with iheali^ to 
infure proteaionfrorti her hufbaiid. AmoSg thef 
Arjftoph. Greeks, feme altar was the iifual refosrce of fogi- 
▼//i 39. tivcs ; if they could feach dne, theif perfonS were 
ix.'^xfii- g^nefally fecure againft violence. But the 
queen of the Moloilians delivered her infant fon 
to Themiftocles, and direfted bim t(5 Wait the 
- return of the king^ fitting by the hearth, with 
thexhild in his arms. No manner of fuppHca* 
tion was held by the Moloffians fo to inforce 
attention from thofe to whom it w^s addrefled^ 
as a religious duty. An audience being thus 
infured^ Themiftocles won Admetus to receive 
him, not dnly into proteftion, but into fricrid- 
Ihip* The Lacedemonian and Athenian mef- 
fengers arriving foon after, the Mdloffian prince^ 
careful not tp give urtneceflafy offence, urged 
the cuftom of his country^ fandlified by reli- 
gion, in excufe for a dedfive reftifahof permif- 
fion; %6 apprehend,- within his dominion, a fup- 
pliant who had acquired fo facred a claim upon 
him. 

Moloflis was however fibt a fitiialtian fot Thc-« 
piiftdcles to remain in. With affiftance therc:^ 
fore from his proteftor, making the diffictilt 
journey acrofs the mountains of Epirus and Ma- 
cedonia, he proceeded to the fea-port of Pydna, 

and 
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and itnbarked, b dJfguife, . abo^ttd ^ mferch4ni*' ^^y^**^' ' 
^iftS^^ for Afia. : In ibe pafiagc, he was forced 
by ftrefs of w^atbet to tbe iland of Naxos, where 
the confederate ftrmaitient under Cimon then 
lay. Chu&ig acnong the dtuxgers before: 
him, he made himfelf known to the mafterof 
the veflQly alarmed him wuh thcconfeq^^encek* 
of havkig fo far favored the efcs^.of arpro- 
fcribed perfon, allured him with promifes of 
large reward, and at length prevailed on him to 
put to fea again without permitting any of his 
people to go alhore. Arriving then fafc at" 
Ephefus, be proceeded immedi'ately up thfe- 
country, under proteftion pf : a Perfiazv td 
wfaopi he had had means of . imroduftion. All 
his property that could be difcovered at Athens, 
when the order was iffued for apprehending his 
pcrfon, had been confifcated; yet his faithful 
friends there and at Argos had found means 
to preferve affefts to a large amount, which 
they remitted to hinj as foon as they learned that 
he was in a place, of fecurity. The fum con- 
fifcated, as Plutarch informs us, was, according 
to Theophraftus, eighty talents ; but, as Theo- 
pompus reported^ a hundred, about twenty*five 
thoufand pounds (lerling. What was tlfe value 
of the effeds prefervcd' by his friends we are not 
informed, but before entering on piiblic bufitiefs 
his' whole property, according to Plutarch, had 
not amounted ta three talents.' 

Tho we are not affured . that Themiftocles 
was ifttircly innocent of the crime for which 
Paufanias fuffered ; yet that tbe profecution 

againft , 
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^ \t ^* ^g^^*^ft ^1"* ^^^ principally urg^ by party* 
%i,0mji^ fpirit, is fuf^ciemly evident ; knd it is therefore 
no wohder if it \^k$ conduced vi?ith in acrimonjr 
tcgirdicfs of jiiftice, of humatiity:| and even of 
policy. Platarch reportSj on tKcf authority of* 
Piut^vit; the hiftoriah StefifhbrotuSi that Epicrates, at 
''°** * the profeciition of Cimon, was condemned td 
death and excctited for procuring the ef- 
cape' of the wife and children of Themi- 
ftocies from Athens, ind cohveying them iii 
fafety to the i*efidence of Admetia^ We (hould 
hope, for the (like df the generally aihiable 
charaifter which Cimon bore, that this was not 
ftriftly true, in the unquali:^ed maiiner irt which 
it Is related to us; yet the report (bows, at 
leaft, what was thought poffible of the temper 
of party-fpirit in Athens at the tinie, and what 
might be the horrors of demdcratical dclfpotifm, 
even in what are called die vinubUs times* of 
the republic* No law furely could exift at 
Athens to liiake: the friendly and humane ac- 
tion of EpicrxUes a capital crime* His con- 
demnation could proceed only fr6m a decree of 
the people; and tho Plutarch expreffes himfelf 
dubious of the authority of StefimbrotUs, yet 
itappeaft not to have been becaufe he thought 
the Atheman. people incapable of making fuch 
a decree. 

- The fole hope therefore of * fecurit j{, reihain* 
ing to ThemiftoCles againft the itidft cruel 
perfeQutioii that pajty-fpirit could tirge^ was in 
the xhance of protection fron> the great enemv 

of 
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tt his country; the king of Perfia. He rtilgtit * ^^J^" 
indexed think himfelf^ beyond all others, ob- 
noxious to the Perliansi as a principal caufe of 
their difgraces and iolTes in their attempts againil: 
Greece, Yet, as it had long been the policy of 
the Pcrfian court to protect and incourage Gre- 
cian refugees, he^ might hope that the acquifi- 
tion of him as a future friend would be valued^ 
in proportion as he had been heretofore a for-* 
midable enemy* The ftate of the Pcrfian em- 
pire, fcarcely yet reftored to fecure internal 
quiet, favored his views ; and he ventured to 
addrefs a letter to Artaxerxes, then lately fettled 
on the throne^ Receiving a favorable anfweo 
he applied himfelf diligently to acquire the Thucyd. 
Perfian language, and get information of the i»-c«»3*- 
Perfian manners; and after he bad thtis em- 
ployed a year; he went taSufa, His receptioft OI.78.I. 
at that court was fuch. as bo Greek had ever B.C^65v 
before experienced. After having been treated 
fome time with the highcft diftindkion, an ex- 
tenfive command in Afia Minar was conferred 
upon him, with a revenue far exceeding Gre- 
cian ideas of private wealdi. In the ufual ftile 
of oriental magnificence, three the moft flou* Thucyd^r 
lifhing of the Grecian cities yet remaining f^^^^^ 
under the Pcrfian dominion, were, with their 1. h- 
territories, aligned for the nominal purpofe of ^* ^ " 
fupplying his table only s Magnefia was to fur- 
nifli bread, Myus meat, and Lampfacus wine. 
According to Thucydides, the redu£tion of 
Greece under the Perfian empire was the return 
which he was expe&ed to make to the king for 
fuch munificence* 
VoL.IL B b Plutarch 
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^ ^xf *** f lutareh fays that Themiftotles lived lontg in 

v^, -v^ this Iplendid bahifhment;. but his account is 

not altogether coherent ; and from earlier wri- 

Thucy'd. ters it rather appears that he did not live long : 

Diod.i.ii. fro™ 3,11 accounts it i!^ evident that he did no- 

«• 57» 5^» thing memorable ; and probably he had little 

^^* real injoymcnt in all the advantages of high 

fortune^ to which the bounty of the Perfian mo- 

iiarch raifed him. A temper warm like his^ 

is likely to have been violently agitated by the 

confideration of the circumftances in which he 

floods and the bufinefs he had undertaken. To 

raife his country to power and fplendor had 

.been the objedt that, through life, his mind had 

purfued with Angular ardor* He had fuccecd- 

ed, and his fuccefs had covered him with no 

common glory. The thought of being inga- 

ged, now in advanced years, in the purpofe of 

bringing deftru6tion on that country, of ruining 

his own great work, could not but imbitter his 

beft hopes ; while at the fame time every fair 

hope was highly precarious ; the envy and jca- 

loufy of his new friends were little Icfs to be 

apprehended than the fwords of his enemies ; 

nd defeat, in fuch a caufc, muft involve him 

n tenfold mifery and difgrace. It is no wonder 

^ therefore reports fliould have gained that he 

procured a voluntary death by poifon : but, 

-tho the truth was not certainly known, Thucy- 

dides feems rather to have thought that his end 

was naturat A magnificent monument raifed 

to his memory in the agora of Magnefia on the 

.M^ander^ where had been his principal refi- 

dence, 
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fJencci h mentioned by Thucydides, arid re- ? ^ ® "^^ 
mained to the age of Plutarch ; but his bones, 
in purfuance of his dying requeft, wete carried 
into Attica, and privately buried thefe. This 
cireiimftance, to which, tho it feems riot to 
have been fully authenticated, Thucydides evi* 
dently gave credit, would mark ftrongly the re- 
gret he had in undertaking the part againft his 
country^ to which the ruthlcfs violence of his 
political opponents drovfe him '♦. 

Indeed we cannot but wilb that the bleraiflies 
in charafter and conduft attributed to this great 
man, could^ with due regard to hiftorical au^ 
thority^ be' iflore completely done away ; yet it 
may be owing to him to make large allowance 
for calumnyi ariiing from that party-fpirit from 
which, in Greece, beyond all other countries^ 
high political worth, was wont to fujSer **. In 

»♦ Plutarck omits, in his Life of Themiftocles, to inform us at 
'^hzt time the death of that Extraordinary xtfan happened* In 
his Life of Gimon, he tells \n that Themiftocles died about the 
time of the expedition into Cyprus under Cimon, and but little 
before the death of Cimon himfelfl Neither Thucydides nor 
Diodoma ghre any ftrecife haformation upon the fubje6t $ but it ii ^» 
rather implied in their narrative, and feems upon many accounts 
niore likely, that he died fome years earlier. 

Dodwell places the death of Themiftocles in the fame year 
^ith that of Cimon B. C. 449. twenty iftejf hk baniihmeilt, tiui 
£xteen after his journey to Sufa. 

'^ Pkto and Xenopkon, whofe authority k weighty^ from th« 
age in which they lived, as well as from their charaf^ers, and 
whofe united authority is the gfeater on account of their diffe- 
rence in political principles, both give very honorable tcftimony 
^0 Themiftocles. Plato in Theages, p. 126. v. i. and in Menon, 
P* 93* V. 2. and Xenophon in his Memoirs of Socrates, b. 2. c. 6. 
^' '3* Nor is the eulogy of Ariftophanes, in his comedy ^of the 
^i^ights^ V. gra and $84, of no confidcration. 

Bb 2fr abilities/ 
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^ XT* **' abilities, and by his actions, Themiftocles vrai 
t_,-^^^ certainly one of the greateft men that Greece or 
the world ever produced; Not, like Leonidas 
, and Paufanias, placed^ by the accident of birth, 
at the head of the affairs of Greece, but born 
to an inferior ftation in an inferior common- 
weaikh) be firfl raifed himfelf to the head of 
that commonwealth, and then raifed his little 
commonwealth, the territory of a fingle city, to 
be the leading power in the political affairs of 
the known world ; and, even when afterward 
4)ani{hed from that commonwealth and from 
Greece, and reduced to the fimple importance 
of his own charader, he remained ftill the moft 
importaat political charafter of his 'time. What- 
ever relates to fuch a man is interefting. It ap- 
pears, fays Plutarch, by his ftatue ftill remaining 
at Athens in the temple of Diana Ariftobule, 
built under his diredion, that his perfon and 
countenance announced fomething uncommonly 
great and heroic. For the charadter of his under- 
ftanding, we may beft take it from Thucydides; 
who, by his own abilities, and by the age in 
which he lived, was moft competent to form a 
juft judgement. ^ In the mind of Themifto- 

* cles,* fays that hiftorian, 'feemstp have been 

* difplayed the utmoft force of human nature ; 

* for the evident fuperiority of his capacity to 

* that of all other men was truly wonderful. 

* His penetration was fuch that, from the fcan- 
*,tieft information and with the moft inftanta- 

* neous deliberation, he formed the juftelt 

* judgement of the paft, and gained the cleareft 

* infight 
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^JnCght into the future. He had ^ difcern*^^^'^ 
^- mem that could develope ih^ advant^geaus Vp-^^t^ 
^ and the pernicious in meafiires propofed^ 
^ however involved in p^tph^ity and obfcuritjr j J 

^ and he had nbt left remarkably the faculty ."* 

* of e3cplaimag things clearly to Qt^er&i tha9 
^ of judging clearly hitnfelf. Such^ in . Qf^rt^' 

* were the powets of his genius ai^d the r^i^ir 

* nefs of his judgement, that he was beyond 
^ all men capable of direfting all things upo» 
^ every occafion '•% 

He died, according to Plutarch, in his fixty*- 
fifth year, furroimded by a numerous progeny, 
to whom a large fhare of the bounty of the 
Perfian monarch was continued. Nor was a re* 
ftoration to fhe privileges of their own country Paufan, 
denied them, wheui the intereft of party no ' *• ^* ^ 
longer urging their perfecution, the nierits of 
Themiftocles were remembered as far outweigh* 
ing his failings. Some of his daughters were pjut.vit, 
married to Athenian citizens ; aqd Cleophaqtus, Themift. 
his third fon, is mentioned by Plato as having Menon. 
refided ^t Athens, but remembered for no higher P* 93^ ^'** 
qualification ^han that of a moft extraordinary 
horfcman, fuch as might vie with thofe who in 
• our days moft excel in public exhibition, Wq 
do nqt indeed find that any of his ppfterity wer§ 

'^ From Lyiias we hayc a correfponding eulogy of him in one 
^re fenteiice-^Sr^Tt^'if /asv ef/b(l^cx^t«, iite^mraref iiVfTit xai 
ymai ^2 «rp(x|at,. (Or. fun. p. X94yel 105.) and from Cicero^ 
in a ftili ihocter phrafe, a very high panegyric, Themiiloclemi 
quern faciU Grscise principem poniipus. ]M« T. Cic. Luci^l« 

8t)| eminent 
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C^AP. eminent as political chara&crsj batthc eftiix^ 
i^,^^, ^J^ tibn in which his own memory was held, con 

jtributcd to their benefit to late generations. B 
tiut. vit. a decree of the people of Magncfia, honor 
^ - • were granted to his tamuy, wmch were ftiU m 

joyed by Themiftocles^ an Athenian^ the frienc 

of Plutarch, abov^e fix hundred years s^ftey the 

d^uxh oS his ^reat anc^eftpr^ 
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CHAPTER Xir^ 

Affairs of Greece, from the Eftablifli-* 
raent of its Security ag^nft PersiAj^ to 
the Truce for Thirty Years bctwc^' 
Athens ^n4 Laced-®mopip 



SECTION h 

Athens the feat of Science and Arts. Kxtenfion of 
the power of Athens : Jeahufy of Lacedamon^ 
Earthquake at Zfaeeda^mon : ftevolt of the 
Hebts : Aj^Jlanfe fent from Athens to Lflceda^ 
mon: Renunciation of the Lacedamonidn confer 
deracy by the A^henianu fF(fr of Argos md 
J^cen^j, 

ATHl^NS, become, within a very few years, 
frorai the capital of a fmall province, in 
faft, thp not yet in avowed prctenfion, the head 
of an enipire, exhibited a new and Angular 
phenonjenqn in politic?, a foverein people j 
a people, jipt, as in nxany other Grecian de- 
mocwies, foverein meerly of that ftate wh^ch 
jhemfelves compofed, but fuprenie oyer other 
people in fubgrdinate repubhcs, acknowleging 
B b 4 a de 
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c HA P. a degree of fubjedion, yet .clairnipg to be free ». 

y^ *, Under this extraordinary political cpnftitutjon, 
phiiofopby and jthe.arts wer.e beginning to make 
Athens their principal refort. Migrating frpni 
. Egypt and the eaft, they h^d Joiig been foftered 
on the weftern coaft of A/}a* In Qrecce itfelf 
th^y had PWfd fgme ^en>pQrary incouragement 
principally to the tyrants j ihe Peififtratids at 
Athens, and Periander At Corinth. But their 
efforts \yerp defultory ^nd conaparatively feeblei 
till the commufiicatioa with the Afian Greeks, 
checked and interrupted by their fubjeftion to 
Perfia, was reftored, and Athens, the head of 
the glorious confederacy by wjiqfe arn>s the de- 
liverance had been eflfedted, began to draw eve- 
rything toward itfeif as a common center, the 
capital of m ^^Pfi'P* Already fcicnce and fine 

*» Through altcratjons whiel^ have taken place in things, vord$ 
4re not always to he found in any modern language to ezprefs 
with precifibn antie^t ideas* Perhaps the \rord 'iiajfal qioft pearly 
of any in our language expreffcs what the Greeks underftood by 
^hcir word *TW««*J» Yet feudal vaflalage, tho iimilar in xnany 
circumftances/ differed fo totally in the original idea» ftona the 
kind of fubje£tion by which the inferior Grecian comiaoiiweaiths 
were bound to the more powerfuK that the ufe of the term in 
Grecian hiftory, howcve^^ a terpi if wanting, would not Be war- 
rantable, We'may obfervc fimilar diiScuity about many other 
terms. AifAiiF fignified a port or harbour for Jhippitig j but the 
amtients often. ctiled by that ns^me whsit our feabien yrould not 
allow to be a port or harbour. We are often at a lofs to render 
the verb 4wXw otherwifc than by our verb to faily tho they are 
far ff oift being of the fame precife import. The ufe of oars, fo 
prevalent in Grecialh navigation, is fo Ikth known in our kas, 
that tQjdil is ^r oply general tcfm for going by fea, and faxlor is 
another word for feanian. Thus'alfo for a»ctyw and «|op/««# 
\tc muft rilk the fea-phrife Id get uadtrtoay^ or content ourieivet 
^vith tkt inaccurate p¥preSioa^/o^/yai/, 

tafte 
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£aftc were fo far perfeftecj thajt iEfchyluif had sect. 
icxhibited tragedy in its utmoft dignity, and So* v^-yrr^ 
phqclcs and Euripides were giving it the higheft 
polifti, when Cimon returned in triumph to his 
icountry. together with trophies, fuch a$ 
Greece had never before won jn fo diftapt ^ 
^eld, he brought wealth to a large amount, thi^ 
frj^it of his yidor^es j part pf which inriGhe4 
the public treafury, part rewarde4 the indiviT 
(duals who had fought under him^ and ^ Urg^ 
prop.orjtion, which he had h.ad the virtue ap4 
the good fortune to acquire ^vithoup incurring. 
fLny charge of rapapioufnefs, became ap addi- 
tion to the large property |nhej:itf4 ffQ^i hi^ 
^ceftors. 

It was the peculiar felicity of Athens in this 
period, that, of phe conftellation of great men 
which arofe tbere^ each was fingujarly fitted for 
the fitu^tioij in which the circumftances of the 
time required him fo aft ; and none filled his 
place mpre advantageoufly than CJmpn. Bug 
the fate of all thofe greap pien, and the refources 
cmployejjj inoftly m vain, tp ayert it, fufficient- 
ly mark. \n this fplendid era, a defedive cohr 
^itution, and Jaw ^nd juftice ill affured. Arif-. 
teides, we are told, tho it is not undifputed, 
jjad founded his lecurity upon extreme po- 
yerty : Cimon endeavoured to eftablifh him- 
felf by a fplendid and almoft unbounded, yet 
politic liberality. To ward againft envy, and 
to fecure his party with that tremendous tyrant, 
^s the comic poet not inaptly calls them, the ^^f^^^ 

foverein v.Hii. 
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CHAP, foverein people, he made a parade of throwing' 
j^^^JL^ down the fences, of his gardens and orchards in 
Cm-n-Nepw ihe neighbourhood of Athens, and' permitted 
Cit^cuii. *^^ ^^ partake of their produce : a tabic was 
$e Plat, daily fpred at his houfc for the poorer citizens, 
Wr wc. ^^^ more particularly for thofe of his own ward, 
whom he invited from, the agora, the couns of 
juftice, OT the general aflcmbly ^ a bounty which 
both inabled and djfpofed them to give their 
time at his call whenever his intereft required 
their fupport. In going about the city he was 
commonly attended by a large retinue, hand- 
fomely clothed ;' and if he met an elderly citi- 
zen ill clad, he direded one of his attendants 
to change cloaks with him. To the indigent of 
higher rank. he was equally attentive, lending 
^r giving money^ as he found their circumftanT* 
ees required, and always managing his bounty 
with the utmoft care that the objeft of it Ihould 
jiot be put to fhame* His conduft, in fliort, 
was a continual preparation for an eleftion ; 
^ not, as in England, to decide whether the 
candidate (hould or fhould not be a member of 
the legiflature ; but whether he ftiould be head 
of the commonwealth or an exile. In his youth, 
Cimon had affeded a roughnefs of manners, 
and a contempt for the elegancies of life. In 
.his riper years, he difcovered that virtue and 
groflnefs have no natural connexion : he be^ 
came himfelf a model of politenefs, patronized 
every liberal art, and ftudied to procure elegant 
as well as ufeful indulgences for the people. ^ By 
Jjim were raifed the firft of thofe edifices^ which. 
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for want of a more proper name, we call por- SEcy.' 
ficoes, under whofe magnificent (helter jt be- u-y-^ 
came the dejiight of the Athenians to afTemblei 
and pafs their leifure in promifcnous converfa^ 
tion. The widely celebrated graves of Acadc** 
joaia acknowleged hini as the founder of theif 
fame. ^ In the wood, before rude and without 
water^ he foraged commodious and elegant 
\^alk8, and adorned them with running foun* 
tains. Nor w^s the planting of the agora, o? 
great market-place of Athfens, with that beaut ir 
ful tree the oriental plane, forgotten as a bene- 
•fit from Cimon ; while, ages after him, hJ$ 
trees flourifhed, afibrding aii agreeable and fa^ 
Jutary fhade to thofe who expofed their wares 
there^ and to thofe who came to purchafe them* 
Much, if not the whole of tbefe things, we are 
given to vmderlland, was done at bis private 
cxpence j but our information upon the fub-r 
je<9: is inaccurate, f hofe (lores, with which 
his viftories had inriched the treafury, pi^obably 
furnifhed the fums employed upon fome of the 
public works executed under his direftion, part 
ticularly thq completion of the fortification of' 
the citadel, whofe principal defence hithertOj^ 
on the fouthern fide, had bceij the precipitous 
form. of the rock. , 

While with this fplendjd- and princely libe- 
rality Cimon endeavoured to confirm hi^ own 
intereft, be was attentive to promote the general 
welfare, and to render permanent the fupenori? 
ty of Athens amon| th? Qrccian repqblics/ 

T1^9 
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P ^i"^^* The citizens of the allied ftates grew daily morti 
%^-^ ,_r impatient of the reqi]ifiti<!>n« regu^atly made to 
Tikwcyd. £al:e .their turn of fervice 6n Ihipboar(i> and 
Wtttvitp longed for uninterrupj^d injoyment (»f their 
homes, in that fecurity againft forein enemies 
which their paffed labors had, they thought, 
BOW fufficiei)tly eftablilhed, But, that the cotn- 
mon intereft ftill required the maintenance of ^ 
^eet, wa$ a propQfition ^hat Could not be denied, 
wbiie the Perfian empire exifted, or while the 
Grecian feas offered temptation for piracy. Ci*? 
man thiprefpre prppofed tha^t any commonwealth 
pf thj? i;:oi>feder4cy might compound for the 
pcrfofial feryice of its citizen?, by furniftiing 
Ihips, and paying a fum of money to the coin- 
paon treafury ; and the Athenians Would then 
lundcrtal^e the majining pf the fl^et. The pro^ 
pcfal was in the momipnt popular ; moft of the 
jajlies acceded to it, unaware or heedlefs of thq 
icouleqmences ; for while they were thus de- 
priiirii^g. themfelyes of . all maritime force tq 
maie tlisjt of Athens irriefiftible, they gave that 
ambitious republic claims upon them, uncei*taiii 
in their naturp, and which, as they might be 
made, could poy 4iro bs inforceci, ap its plea- 
fo^^* • . . . : : . 

Having thus at the fame time ftrepgthene^ 
themfeives and reducjed to impotence many of 
the allied Aates, the j^thenian government be- 
came Jefs fcrupulous of ufing force againft any 
of the reft who Jhould difpute their foyerein au- 
thority^ The reduft.io^ of Eion, by the confe* 
derate arms under Cimon, had br9ught them 

more 
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•Mftore particularly acquainted With the take of sect* 
the adjacent country; where fome n)ine$ of y^J'^ 
gold and filver, and a lucrative commerce with 
the fufrounding Thracian hords, excited their ftctodct. 
avidity, fiut the people of the neighboring ij^^'*^^' 
iland of Thaftis, very anciently poffeffcd of ii.ciodw 
that commerce, and of the more acceffible ]P*^-^'*** 
mines, infilled that thefe, when recovered from Cona.Ktp. 
the common enemy by the arms of that confe- \it,cii. 
deracy of which they were members, (hould re- 
vert intire to them. The Athenians, aflerting 
the right of conqueft, on the contrary, claimed 
the principal (hare. The Thafians, irritated, 
renounced the confederacy. The Athenian go- 
vernment ordered Cimon immediately to lead B.C465. 
the confederate armament againft them. The 9^' 7*^ 
ilanders venturing an adion at fea, were de- 
feated ; and Cimon, debarking his forces in 
Thafus, became quickly matter of everything 
but the principal town, to whicli he laid fiege. 
The Athenian government meanwhile, to ap- 
propriate efFeftually that valuable territory on 
^ the continent, which' was their principal objeft, 
fent thither a colony of no lefs than ten thou- 
fand men ; partly Athenian citizens, partly from 
the allied commonwealths. Eion flood imme- 
diately at the mouth of the Strymon : a place 
called the Nine*ways, a few miles up the river, 
was chofen for a new town ; a fituation commo- 
dious for the double purpofe of communicating 
with the fea, and commanding the neighbor- 
ing country. But the Edonian Thracians, ini 
whofe territory it was, refenting the incroach- 

ment. 
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^ xu ^' "^^^^> infefted the fcttlers with irregukr tof 
^•--y'uLf continual hoftilities.' To put an end to fo trou^ 
blcfome a war, the whole force of the colony 
marched againft them. As the Greeks advan- 
cedx the Edonians retreated; aroiding a ge* 
neral aSion, while they fent to all the neigh- 
boring Thracian tribes for affiftance, as in a 
common caufe. When they were at length 
affembled in/fufficient numbers, having inga- 
ged the Greeks far within a wild and difficult 
country, they attacked, overpoweredi. and cut 
in pieces their, army, and annihilated the co* 
iony. 

• During thefe tranfadiotis on the continent^ 
the fiege of Thafus, carried on with great vigor^ 
and with all the fkill of the age^ under the di-* 
reftion of Ciman, was refifted with uncommon 
obftinacy. The Thafians, however^ did not de- 
Thucyd, pend intirely upon their own ftrcngth foJ[* the hope 
hi. c. loi, ^f gijjji ft^ccefs* EJarly in the difpute they had 
fent mihifters to Lacedasmon, to folicit proteftion 
againft the oppreflion of Athens. The pretence 
was certainly favorable, and the Lacedsemonian ^ 
government, no longer preffed by domeftic 
. ' troubles, determined to-ufe the opportunity for 
interfering to check the growing power of the 
rival commonwealth, fo long an objed of jea- 
loufy, and now become truly formidable. They 
were accordingly taking meafures fecrctly for 
an invafion of Attica, when a fudden and extra- 
ordinary calamity, an earthquake, which over- 
B.C.465, threw the city of Sparta, and, in its immediate 
01.78 1. confequences, threatened deftruftion to the com- 
monwealth, 
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mcnwcalth, compelled them to confine all their * ^^ '^- 
attention at homev THe Thafians therefore, after ^^^^^-^ 
having withftood the power of the confederacy 
for three years, capitulated ; upon terms fevere 3 G.463, 
indeed, but by which they avoided that wretch- 01.79|* 
ed condition of ilavery, to which Grecian peo- 
ple, lefs able to defend themfelves, were often 
reduced by Grecian arms. Their fortifications 
were deftroyed ; their Ihips of war were fur- 
rendered ; they paid immediately a fum of 
money ; they bound themfelves to an annual 
tribute ; and they yielded all claim upon the 
oppofite cpntinent, and the ' valuable mines 
there. ^ 

Cimon, thus fuccefsful, did not meet, on his Com.Ncp. 
return to Athens, the acclamations to which he ^^f cim^ 
had been accuftomed, Fadtion had been bufy 
. in his abfence, and a profecution was inftituted B.C.462. 
againft him, on the pretence that he ought to have OL79 5 ». 
extended the Athenian dominion by conqiieft 
in Macedonia, and that bribes from Alexander, 
king of that country, had flopped his exertions 
therc^ The covetous ambition, indeed, of theAthe- 
nian people, inflamed by interefted demagogues, 
was growing boundlefs. Cimon, indignant at 
the ungrateful return for a life divided between 
performing the moft important fervices to his 
country, and fludying how moft to gratify the 
people, would enter little into particulars in 
refuting a charge, one part of which he confi- 



* I am not perfe6lly fatisficd with thcfe dates afligixcd by Dod^ 
well, but cannot undertake to correal them. 



dered 
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^xu^' dered asr attributing t6 him no crime, the oth#f 

tui-^-Lr as incapable of credit, and therefore beneath 

his regard* He told the alSembled people^ 

' that the;jf diiftook both him and the eotrntry 

* which it was laid h«f ought to have conqucried* 
' Other generals had cultivated an intereft with 

* the lonians and thd Thtfffalians, whofe riches 

* might makei an interference in their concwns 

* profitable. Pot himfelf, he had never fought;. 

* any connexion with thofe people; but he 

* confeflcid he eftedmed thfi Macedonians, who 

* were virtuous and brave, btit riot rich ; nor 

* would he ever prefer riches to thofe qualities^ 
' tho he had his fatisfaftion in having inriched 

* his country with the fpoils of its eilemies/ The 
popularity of Cimon was yet great ; his principal 

' opponents apparently found it not a time for 

pulhing matters to extremity againft him, and 

fuch a defence fufficed to procure an honorable 

acquittal. 

thucyd. Meanwhile Lacedamon had been in the ut* 

dIoIlm! ^^^ confufion and on the brink of ruin. The 

c. 63» 64.. earthquake came fuddenly at midday, with a 

Cirt. * ' violence before unheard of. The yputhS of the 

principal families were in great numbers crulh* 

ed by the fall .of the gymnafium, where they 

were affembled at the appointed hour for exer- 

cife ; many of both fexes and of all ages were 

buried under the ruins of other buildings : the 

(hocks were repeated ; the earth opened in fe- 

veral places ; vaft fragments from the fummits 

of Taygetus were tumbled down its* fides : in 

the end, o;ily five houfes remained ftanding ia 

Sparta, 
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Slpaita, and it was computed that twenty thou* ^ ^p '^^ 
fand lives were loft. 

The firft ftrokes of this awful calamity filled 
all ranks with the fame apprehenfions. But* ill 
the continuance of it, that wretched mukitude^ 
e^clud^dfrom all participation in the profpe* 
rity of their Country, began to found hope on 
its diftrefs : a propolkl, obfcurely made, was. 
rapidly communicated^ and the Helots aflem-^ 
bled from various parts with one piirpofe, of 
putting their fevere mafters to death, and ^ma- 
king tJie couiitry their own. The ready folfftr 
fight and' prudent exeiUiion ofArchidapaus, who 
had fucceedcd his grandfather Leotychidas in 
the throne of the houfe of Procles, preferved 
Laccdamon. In the confufion of the Jirft 
alarm, while fome were endeavoring to favc- 
their moft valuable efFeds from the ruins of th« 
city, others flying various ways for perfonal 
fafety, Archidamus, coUedting what he could 
of his friends and attendants about him^ caufed 
trumpets to found to arms, ^s if an enemy had 
been at hand. The Laccdiemonians, univerfally 
trained to the ftrideft military difcipline, obeyed 
the fignial ; arms were the only neccflfaries fought ; 
and* civil rule, diflipated by the magnitude of 
the calamity, was, for the exifting eircumftan* 
ces^ moft advantageoufly fupplied by military 
order. The Helots, awed by the very unex- 
pedted appearance of a regular army inftead 
of a confufed and flying multitude, defifted 
ftom their meditated attempt ; but, quitpng. 
the city, fpred themfclves over the country. 

Vol. II. C c and 
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c HA P. and exficed their feliow wiVfP^aUj «o r^ei-' 

U-v'^.j lion. 

Thucyd. fbc gseatcf' part of thofe miferablc men, 
.i.cioi. ^pjj^ ^g L.aced«monians held fin: fo cruel a 
bondatge, wetc defccndams t>f th^ M^f<niaa$, 
men of the faixK: blood with thjbmf^ves^ Greeks 
and -Bterians. Memory of the wars of their 
attrtftors, of their hero Ariftomene?, :aftd of the 
defeikre of Ithome^ vas not obfokte a^nong 
tfeem* ' Ithome accordingly they |elzed and 
made their principal poft. But they fo omnum- 
btercd die Lacedaemonians^ that, tho dejSqiefttly 
sLtmtd/yt^y^i^ng notwithaut difdpiijti? a^-^qyired 
ift attendance upon their, nmfters in war, they 
were capable of being formidable even in the 
field. Nor was it thus only that the rebellion 
was diftrefling. The Lacedsemonian^, fingularly 
ready and able in the ufe of arms, were fingu- 
krly helplefs in almofl: every other bufinels. 
Deprived of their flaves, they were newly de- 
prived of the means of fubfiftence ; agriculture 
flopped, and mechanic arts ceafed. Appli- 
cation was therefore made to the rteigbboring^ 
allies for fuccoun The zealous fricndihip of 
Thucyd. the ^gineians upon the occafioa, we find after- 
ward acknowleged by the Lacedspmonian go- 
vernment,* and troops came from as far as Plfi- 
tasa. Thus reinforced, the fpirited and well- 
Thucyd. direded exertions of Archidamus quickly fo far 
biod.'ui* reduced the rebellion, that the infurgentS r^- 
«• 64- maining in arms were blocked up in Ithome. 
' But the extraordinary natural ftrength of that 
place^ the del|)erate obftinacy of the defenders, 

and 
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Md the deficiency of the aflailarits in the fciencp * ®j^ "T- 
of attack, giving rcafbn to apprehend that the »i-J^ 
bufiners might not be fobn accompliftied, the Thucyd,' 
LacedaBmonians fent to defire affiftance from die Diod!'**** 
Athenians, who were efteemed, beyond the pi^t^^jj^^ 
other Greeks^ experienced and Ikilful in the war Cim; 
of fiegesi 

This meafure {ieems to have been,. 6ti manj^ 
accounts, imprudent. There was found at Athens 
a ftrong difpofition to refufe the aid. But Ci* 
inozi, whoi with a uhiverfal liberality x>f fpirit> 
always profeffed particular efteem for the Lace- 
daemonianis, prevailed upon his fellowcountry* 
mexi to take the generous patt ; and a cpmiidera* 
bie body of forces marched under his cpmmarid B.C4614' 
into Peloppnnefus. On their arrival at, the 01. 79 1; 
camp of the befiegers, an aflault upon the place '^'^'^•'^*^*'^ 
was attempted^ but with fo iitd^ fuccefs, that 
r^courfe was again had to the old method of 
blockade* It was in the leifure of thsit inadive 
and tedious mode of attack, that principally 
arofe thofe heartburniiigs which firfl oceafioned 
an avowed national averfion between the Athe** 
nians and Lacedemonians, and led^ iiot in*- 
deed immediately, but in a dire& line, to th^ 
fatal Peloponnefian war. All the prudence and 
all the authority of Cimon could not preveiMt 
the vivacious fpirit of the Athenians from ex-* 
\alting, perhaps rather infukingly, in the nevi^ 
preeminence of their country 2 wherever danger 
called, they would be oflentatioufly forward to 
meet it ; and a fuperiority afiumed, without a 
dired pretenfion to it> was cominuaily appear-^ 
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^ xn^- ^"^* ^^^ Spartan pride was offended by tliefr 
t.^^^ arrogance ; the Spartan gravity \vas difturbed 
by their lively forwardnefs : it began to be con- 
lidered that, tho Greeks, they were lonians, 
whom the Peloponnefians confidered as an alien 
race ; and it occurred thvci if, in the continu- 
ance of the fiege, any difguft fhould arife, therd 
was no Security that they m^ght not renounce 
their prefent ingagements, and even cdnneft 
themfelves with- the H-elots, who, as Greeks; 
Kad not lels' than the Lacedsemonians a claim to 
ffiendffiip and proteftion from every other Gre- 
cian people. Miftriift thus arofe on one fide; 
difguft became quickly manifeft on both; and 
the Lacedemonians (hortly refolved to difmifs 
'" ' "r the Athenian forces. This however they endea^ 
voured to do, as far as might be, -without of- 
fence, by declaring that * an afTault having 

* been found ineffeftual, the afliftance of the 

* Athenians was fupcrfluous for the blockade, 

* and the Lacedaemonians would not give their 

* allies urineceffary trouble.' All the other al- 
lies were however retained, ^nd the Athenians 

^ ^lone returned home ; fo exafperated by this 
invidious diftindion that, on their arrival at 
Athens, a decree propofcd by the party adverfe 
to Cimon for renouncing the confederacy with 
Laceda^mon, was carried. An alliance with 
Argos, the inveterate enemy of Sparta, immedi- 
ately followed ; and foon after the ThefTalians 
acceded to the new confederacy. 

While Lacedsemon was ingaged with this 
dangerous infurreftion, a petty war took place 

in 
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m Peloponncfus, which affords one of the moft , ^ ^p T, 
remarkable among the many ftrong inftances on ^ ^^1^ 
record, of the miferies to which the greater 
part of Greece was perpetually liable from the 
defeds of its political fyftem. Argos, the ca- 
pital of Argolis, and indeed of Peloponnefus, 
under the early kings of the Danaid race, or 
perhaps before them, loft its preeminence, as 
we have already feen, during the reigns of the 
Pcrfeid and Pelopid princes, under whom My- 
cense became the firft. city of Greece. On the 
return of the Heracleids; Temenus fixed his 
refidence at Argos, which thus regained its fu» 
periority. But the troubles of the Argian go* 
vernment had fince given the means, as the op- 
preffions arifing from a defective political fyftem 
occafioned very generally through Greece the 
defire, for the inferior towns to become inde* 
pendent republics. The Aigian government, 
probably like the reft or more than the reft; 
generally oppreffive, was certainly often ill-con-* 
dufted and weak ; and Lacedaemon, at perpe- 
tual enmity with Argos, fomented the rebel- 
lious difpofition of its dependencies. During 
the antient wars of Sparta and McfFenia, the 
Argians had expelled the people of their towns-, 
of Afinaea and Nauplia* and forced them «:o feek. 
forein fettlements ; a rcfource fufficienrly mark^' 
ing, a government both weak and oppreffive. - .: 

Mycenae was now a much fmall^r town, than 
Argos ; but its people, incouraged by Lacedae- 
mon, formed lofty pretenfions. Th^ far-famed 
Qc 3^ templ.Q 
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CHAP, temple of Juno, the ttutelar deity of the country, 
^^^^^^ fitaated about five miles from Argos, and little 
DiocLUxi. ^^^^ than qpe from Mycense, the Argians con- 
c. 65. fidereid as theirs ; and, tinder the proteftion of 
I.8.p.i77. their government, it was fuppofcd from the 
S^s'.&.^^^^^f !^^ Hcracleids, the priefteft had been 
^7- c. 25, appointed ^nd the facred cereinonjes adminiftcr- 
c. 3j/ ed : but tke Mycenaeans claimed the right to 
this fuperintendancy. The games of Nemca^ 
from their inftitution, or, as it was called, their 
yeftoration, bad been under the direftion of the 
Argians, but the Mycenaean government claims 
, ed the prior right to prefide there. Thefe how- 
ever were but branches of a much more impor* 
tant claim ; for they wanted only power, or 
jfufiicient affiftanAe from Sparta, to afTert a right 
pf fovereinty over Argos itfelf and all Argoiis ; 
fnd farther to inforce their pretenfions, they 
were continually urging another claim, not the 
kjr& inyidioi^ to Argos, bccaufe better founded^ 
paipely, tfeeir merit with jiU the Qreek natioi| 
for having joined the confederacy againft Perfi% 
while the Argians allied themfelves with the 
common enemy of Greece. The favorable op- 
portunity afforded by the Helpt rebellion was 
eagerly feized by the Argians, for ridding thenxr* 
felves of fuch troubleibme and dangerous netgh- 
bours, ^hom fhey confidered as rebellious fob- 
B.C4J64. j^&« Yf'nh their whole force therefore laying 
pl; fp *• fiege to Mycena^, after fome refiftance they toak 
it,^ reduced the furviving people to flavery, and 
dedicating a tenth of the fpoil to the gods, totally 
deftroyed the town, which was never rebuilt, 
'" . - * . SECTION 
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SECTION IL 

Change of adminiftration at Jthens and bantjhment of 
• CtMon. Renunciation of the Peloponnejian 'confe- 
deracy by Megaray and accejjion to the Athenian. 
Difficulties of the new Athenian adminiftrdtion : 
Epbialtes ; Pericles ; depreffian of the court of 
Areiopagus : Expedition to Egypt. War ik 
Greece ; Siege of jEgina ; relief of Megara by 
Mjfronides* Long walls of Athens^ built. 

AT Athens, after the baniQiment of The- 
miftocles, Cimon remained long in poffeffion of 
a popularity which nothing could refift ; and his 
abilities, his fucceffes, and his moderation, his 
conneftion with the ariftocratical intereft and his 
favor with the people, feemed Altogether likely 
to infure, if anything could infure, permanency 
and quiet to his adminiftration. But in Athens, 
as in every free government, there would ilways 
be a party adverfe to the party in the direftion 
of public affairs ; matters had been for fomc 
time ripening for a change ; and the renunci- 
ation of the Lacedaemonian alliance was the tri- 
umph of the oppofition. The epithet Philola- 
cones, friends to Lacedsemon, was circulated as 
the opprobrium of the exiftipg adminiftration, 
Cimon had always profefled himfelf friendly ta 
the Lacedaemonians, and an admirer of their in- 
ftitutipus. His partiality had gone fo far as to 

G c 4 induce 
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^ xn^* induce him to name his eldeft fon Lacedae- 

^^.y...^ monius ; and the more completely to prove that 

Plut. vit. he did not: efteem the Athenian charader a model 

of perfedion (apparently by way of admonition, 

both to his fcimily and to his country) he named 

his two other fons Theffalus and Eleius. All 

thefc circumftances were now turned to his dif- 

advantage, with all the acrimony of party-fpirit ; 

Gorg. • a favorable moment wa^ feized, while the po- 

?.*iV^' pular mind was heated; the oftracifm was pro- 

Piut. Sc pofed and carried ; and by his banifliment the 

Nep"' party in oppofition to him became fully pofleffed 

yit. Cim. of the government. 

In the divided ftate of Greece, meanwhile, 
circumftances were arifing ftill to promote the 
power qf the Athenian commonwealth. An an- 
Thucyd. tient difpute between Megara and Corinth, about 
1.I.C.103. the limits of their refpedive territories, led to 
hoftilities, in which the Megarians were prefled 
by the fuperior ftrength of their enemy. Megara 
was of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, .but fq 
alfo was Corinth, and the leading Megarians 
could obtain no partial favor from the Lacedas-- 
monian government. Under thefe circumftances 
the democratical party in Megara propofing to re- 
nounce the Peloponhefian for the Athenian con- 
federacy, the oligarchal was obliged to yield. 
The fituatiop and circumftances of their territory 
gave them importance. Almoft wholly moun- 
tainous, it formed a very ftrong frpntier for 
. Attica againft PcJopohnefus : its fituation againft 
the ifihmus completely commanded the commu- 
nication by land between the peninfula and 

northern 
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northern Greece : and Its ports of Nifea on 
the Saronic and Pcgse, on the Corinthian 
gulphj were valuable acquifitions to a na- 
val power ; on one fide depriving the enemy 
of means to annoy Attica : on the other afford'^ 
ing means to diftrefs the Peloponnefians, and to 
extend the Athenian command in the wcftern 
feas- The new Athenian adminiftration», there- 
fore, very gladly accepted the propofal. of the 
Megarians ; and under pretence of providing in 
the mofl: effedlual manner for the fecurity of their 
new allies, they took the mod effeftual meafures 
for holding them in fubjedion. Athenian gar- 
rifons were immediately put into the city of Me- 
gara and the port of Pegae ; a meafure to which 
thofe who now led the Megarian affairs 
were ofcjiged to fubmit, ftill more, perhapSj 
through fear of domeftic than of forein foes. 
Fortifications at the fame time raifed to conneft 
the city with its port of Nifaea, brought Megars^ 
itfelf in fome degree under the contrpul of the 
Athenian fleet. 

Thefe circumftances, employing the piinds of 
the people and flattering their ambition, were fa- 
vorable to the new adminiftration of Athens. 
Probably alfo the party in Megara which effed- 
ed the revolution there, would not fo readily 
have connected themfelves with the former 
Athenian adn^inifliration ; better difpofed to- 
ward Laced?emon,. and lefs friendly to unba- 
lanced democracy. But the liberality of Cimon Piut. rit. 
was quickly mifled : to equal it from their own, PcJlcif 
ftores was beyond their power ; yet to find means 
foi: gratifying the people as they had been ac- 

cuftomed 
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^ xii '* ^ft^iwcd to be gratified, or even more,. was"*bi 
^^y-gntuf folutely necefTary to thofe who took the lead in 
public affairs, if they would hold their fituation, 
or if they would avoid the rifk even of taking 
the place of Cimon in baniOiment. The public 
treafury tempted ; but all iffues thence were 
tinder the controul of the court of Areiopagus,a 
large majority in which was of the ariftocratical 
party, advcrfe to them and friendly to Cimon. 
Ko refource occurred but in that defpotic power 
vfhkh the people in affembly might arrogate : 
|:he people might probably be perfuaded to con- 
fent to fhe proftitution of the public money to 
Jtheir private emolument ; and while thus, in 
reality, they bribed themfelves, popular favor 
would accrue to the advifers of the gratifying 
fUe^^fure, This was indeed hazardous in ex* 
f reme : the great barrier eftablifhed by the con- 
. ftitution againft excefs of popular caprice would 
be done away : but the neceflSties of the admi- 
?iiftration werg preffing ; and the leading men, 
it was hoped, by their influence, or their oratory, 
inight ftill be able to guid? the proceedings of 
the general aflembly. 

If was indeed not by ordinary men that Cimon 
was removed from his fituation at the head of 
the commonwealth, and thefc violent and ha- 
Piuf.vit. zardous changes were made. The qftenfibl^ 
-tcrici. head of the party was Ephialtes ; but Pericles, 
fon of Xanthippus, had lately been gaining s^ fu- 
Cora. periority in popular eftimation. Pericles poffefled 
v\^'. vit. extraordinary advantages from nature and from 
J^crici. fortune. His f-thcr, a man of one of the firft 

fanulics 
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families of Athens, and of large property, had ^ ^^ '^^ 
diftinguiftied himfelf in the profecution ojF the- 
jgreat Miltiades, and had afterward much B)or$ 
^dvantageoufly diftinguiflicd himfelf in th^ conj^ 
inand of the Athenian forces on the glorious day 
pf MycalS. He married Agar;fte, niece of 
Cleifthenc^, chief of the Alcmaeonid family^and 
leader of the party that expelled the Peififtratids, 
Their fon, born with uncommon abilities, was j^ .^.j. 
educated under the ableft of thole fathers of & Pjat. 
fcience and fine tafte who at this time arofe in p. ^',g\^ 
Athens, or reforred thither from the various *• *♦ 
j^ftablifhttients of the Greek nation. Anaxagoras 
and Pythocleides are particularly ment joned as ?!*^* ^}^ 
the inftruftors of his youth ; Damon as the com? 
panion of his riper years^ It vyas obferved X>y 
old men that, in perfon, manner, and voice, he 
remarkably refembled Peififtratus ; and this cir- 
cumftance, communicated among a fupcrftitiou^ 
people, infufed a jealoufy that long deterred 
him from putting himfelf forward in public bu- 
finefs. In his youth, therefore, arms employed 
his aftiye hours, and fcience was the purluit of 
|iis leifure. But when, Arifleides being dead, 
Themiftocles baniftied, and Cimon moftly ab* 
fcnt on military commands, no fuperior man 
jrcmained to take the lead in the popular aflem* 
bly, Peride$ was induced to ftiow himfelf. His 
powers of eloquence far exceeded thofe of any 
orator of his age ; and his fpeeches were diftin^ 
guiQied by a new polilh of ilile and manner, 
jebich Angularly captivated the Athenian people* 
His family-intereft and his party-conneftions piuc^iti 

joined i^w** 
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^ xif ^ j^^^^d ^o P^^ ^™ ^" unavoidable oppofition to 
v.„-yJ!^ the ariftocratical intereft ; which his private 
judgement and private- inclination otherwife dif- 
pofed.him to fupport. He had taken a part in 
the profecution inflituted againft Cimon, on his 
return from the conqueft of Thafus : yet the mo- 
fleration with which he conduced himfelf in it, 
(liowed private efteem in the midft of political 
pppofition. The banifhment by oftracifm being 
reputed not a puniflinient, or at leaft no dif- 
grace, he did not fcruple to concur in fuch a 
meafure, when its confequence would be to 
. give his own party complete poffeflion of the go- 
vernment. He was then induced, by the necef- 
fities of that party, to concur in the propofal, fo 
fataj p the Athenian conftitution, to contrad the 
pJi*^* powers, and reduce the ^dignity of the court of 
l.z. c. 12. Arciopagus. Ephialtes was the inflrument to 
c/77.'^'* luring forward the meafure. ,What Ephialtes 
Piuc. vft. propofed, the people willed, and it was done : 
PchcU the more irjiportant of thofe caufes which, by 
|he coqftjtqtiojc^ of Solon, were connifable by the 
<:ourt of Areiopagns only, were in future to be 
brought before the affembly of the people ; and 
the aflembly of the peqple was to direct without 
coutroul, iffues from. the public treafury % This 
. was the finifhing ftroke to form at Athens that 
pnion of all the powers of government, legifla- 
^JY?, executive, financial, and judicial, ;n ^he 

* 3 DodwcU refers this tranfaftion tathe year B. G. 462, the year, 
according to him, preceding the banifhment of Cinion : but his 
proof is very ^leficient. I th^nk Diodorus more probably right,.i« 
placing it in tlie firft year of the Hoth olympiad, B. C, 460, 

•'■' ' • . ■• ' '' '•'• • ■■'fame 
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fame hands, which, according to the fage Moil* ^ ^^ '^* 
tefquieu, conftitutes the eflence of defpotifm ; \J,-~^y~^ 
and hence the term Tyrant was, even in that age, 
applied to the aflembled Athenian people * ' 

An individual defpot has generally his favo-: 
rites, who govern him, but a defpotic multi* 
tude muft necelTarily have its favorites to guide 
its meafures. Under the direAion therefore of. 
Ephialtes, Pericles, and fome . other leading 
men, new or increafed pay was given to the 
people for attendance upon the general alTem* 
blies and the courts of judicature : amufements 
the moft elegant were provided for their leifure ; 
the fublime dramas of -^fchylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, and the jocofe fatjre of the comic 
poets, were alternately exhibited in magnificent 
theaters; the religious feftivals were increafed 
in number and celebrated with new fplendor, 
and the carcafes of the numerous vidlirhs in the 
facrifices, diftribuxed among the multitude, 
feafted them o?r''holidays, as the pa<y for at-' , 
tending the courts fubfi.ted them on days of bufi- 
nefs- But to fupport thefe new expences 
new fupplies were neceffary. The com- 
manding power of the Athenian people, and - 
the depreffion of the allies were thought now 
fo eftabliftied, that the former might exercife, 
and the latter muft bear, any tyranny. Not only 
therefore the common treafury of the confede- 

Ariftoph. Equit. V, iii* 
Aridou Folk. 1. 2. c> 22. 

racy 
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^ xn ^* ^^y ^^^ removed from Delos to Athens ^, but 
\^^ny the moderate afleflment of Arifteides, to which 
ftll the allies had chcarfuUy fubmifted, was greatly 
advanced* To the tribunals of Athens fecourfe 
ienoph. rnuft be had if any difpute arofe ; arid henc« 
new profit, new power^ and very flattering di- 
ftinftion to even the meaneftof the Athenian 
people, with moft grievous humiliation and op- 
preffiori to the people of thofe. fubjeQ: ftates 
which were ftill called allies. 
■ Thefecircumftancesfuperinducedriew ndceflity 
for "maintaining the navy in vigor. But to be main- 
tained in vigor it mufi be employed : and it was 
highly defirable that it Ihould be employed, as 
tinder Cimon it had been, fo as to bring new . 
gratification to the people, and at the fame 
time to acquire fomething toward the expencc 
of its own maintenance. Cyprus appeared at 
prefent the moft inviting objeA, and a fleet of 
two hundred trireme galleys was fent thither 
.under Charitimis ^. But fliortly a more alluring 
field of adion prefented itfelf* 

* That this fttnoval took place, and ahotit this time, fccms iln* 
qu«fttonable» tho Thucydides has not particuUrlj mentioned it* 
Plutarch, in his life of Arifteides, quotes Theophraftuii for it« 
being the a£t of Aril^eides, with whofe chara£ter it Teems left 
congenial. In his life of Pericles he makes that able hot lefs fcru* 
pulous iVatefman apologise for it as his a^». aiid with this the ae« 
count of Juftin would correfpond. 

• Barthelemi (Anacharfis, p. 269. v. i.ed. 8**.) gives the com- 
mand of this expedition to Cimon, and quotes Thucydides and 
Plutarch. He has probably trufted to his memory, which has 
deceived him. Neither Thucydides, nor Piutarchi nor Diodorut 

. has mentioned the commander's name. It is here given pn the 
authority of Cteiias* I will however fay for Barthelemi that, for 

myfelfy 
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In the ^relaxation of the Perfian government ^^I'jp^- 
during the laft years of Xerxes^ and the confu- v.r-vr-,_r 
lion which infued on his death, Inarus, chief of Thucyd. 
TcMzie African tribes on the weftern borders gf Di^' ^ 
Egyi>t> ingaged the greater part of that rich ^•^"•*^*7u 
country in rebellion^ But when the empire be- 
came agaiq Settled pndcr Artaxerxes, apprchen- 
five that he iliould be unable to withftaftdJt^ 
colicfted force,' which would probably be foo^ 
diredted againil him, he looked around for fo- 
rein alliance* The little Athenian common* 
wealthy commanding the navy of the Grecian 
confederacy, was, at this time, by far the firft 
xparitime power in the world ; and the difficulty 
of approach to Egypt by land, together with the 
command which the Perfi^n monarch poflcffed 
of the Phenician navy, made a maritime ally of 
great importance to Inarus. The Grecian in- 
fantry of this age was alfo not lefs beyond all 
other in eftcem ; and tho, among themfelves, 
the Peloponnefian, and particularly^ the Laced^- Th^^d* 
monian, had the reputation of fuperiority, yet, ^* ^ ^' 31- 
among foreiners, no Grecian name was of higher 
renown than the Athenian. InarUs therefore fent 
to Athens propofals of alliance; offering very 
advantageous returns for afliftance to complete 
the deliverance of Egypt from the Pf rfian da^ 
minion* 

I 

nyfelf, I prefer a writer who, if he makes a mlftakc, maybe j 

corrected from the authority which himfclf quotes, to thofc who 
faftidloufly require their readers t© boiicvc ail on their own' a0<r»-^ 

tlOB. 

Sir 
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^XH.^* Sir Walter Raleigh, who looked upon t^Is 
i-^iy-ji part of hiftory certainly with a mafter*s eye, but 
Hift.ofihc ^ith too tranfient a glance, imputes folly to the 
b.t.c.'y* Athenian government for their conduft ; when, 
*^' having it in their power to make the valuable 
acquifition of Cyprus, which their naval force 
would have inabled them to keep, they quitted 
/ fo defirable an objeft for the wild projeft of ac- 
quiring dominion onthecontinent of Africa. If in* 
deed the Athenian empire, as the confederacy 
under the tontroul of the Athenian common-^ 
wealth is often called by antient writers, bad 
been connected by any regular and fettled form 
of government, or if the conftitutionof Athens 
itfelf had been fuch as to be capable of carrying 
. any fteddy command, the obfervation would 
certainly have been jiift. But the exifling cir- 
cumftances of Athens, to which we have been 
adverting, offer at leaft an apology for thofe able 
men, for certainly there were able men in its ad- 
miniftration, who promoted the expedition to 
Egypt. For, however valuable an acquifition 
Cyprus might rn time have been made, under 
fuch a courfe of prudent and fteddy manage- 
ment as the conftitution of Athens feemed utterly 
to deny, the wealth of Egypt was a far more 
tempting prefent objeft. There, it was hoped, 
viifVories might be obtained to rival thofe of 
Cimon ; which, through the ranfom of wealthy 
prifoners, the fpoils of Perfian camps, and the 
produce. of Thracian mines, had wonderfully in- 
ricbed individuals and filled the public treafury. 
Charjipimis therefore was ordered to lead the 

whole 
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'Whole force under his command from Cyprus to B.C.459» 
the Nile. His rapid fuccefs appeared at firft to xhucyd** 
juftify the enterprize : all yielded before him till i.j.cioa. 
he arrived at Memphis, the capital of lower 1.9° c. 73. 
Egypt ; and he polSeffed himfelf of two divifions ^^^|!- 
out of three which compofed that vaft city. A B.C.458. 
numerous body of Pejffians, and of thofe Egyp- Ol.Sof. 
tians who had not joined in the revolt, retiring 
into the third divifion, called the White-caflle, 
prepared for a vigorous defence. 

A war meanwhile, in which the acquifition of 
Megara had involved Athens wich the Corin- 
thians, and in fome meafure with the whole Pe- 
loponnefian confederacy, of which Lacedaemon 
had always remained xhe head and Corinth was a 
principal member, called for the exertion of the 
Athenian adminiftration. In a defcent at Haliaei Thucyd. 
on the Argolic coaft, their forces were defeated p|^^] '®*' 
by the Corinthians affifted by the Epidaurians. l.xi.c.7«. 
Shortly after, in a naval adion off Cecryphaleia, 
the Athenians defeated the Peloponnefians. The 
^ginetan fleet, which was confiderable, then 
joined the Corinthian ; and the afliftance 
of the other Pelopohnefian allies being called 
in, the Athenians alfo coUefted the naval 
force of their confederacy. An aAion infued, in 
which the Athenians gained a complete vidtory, 

7 I know not why, for the dates of the Egyptian war, Dodwell 
has given implicit credit to l^iodorus, who, in regard to thefc, is 
as evidently contradi£lory to Thucydides, as he is clearly proved 
wrong hy Dodwell himfelf, in regard to many preceding tranfac* 
tibns. The account of Thucydides however, not fuflficing to afccr- 
tain the dates, we can aifign them but by conjefture. 

Vol. IL Dd took 
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^ xn ^* took feventy (hips, and then landing upon 
^^ ^^ -iuj -^g\na, under the condud of Leocrates, laid fiege 
to the capital town. It was a moft favorite ob- 
' jeft to fubdiie an iland which, from its (ituation, 
its naval ftrengtb, and the aftive and adverfe 
temper of its people, was emphatically called 
the eyefore of Peirseus *. The fame circum* 
ftances made the Peloponnefians the more anxi- 
ous to provide for its defence. Three hundred 
heavy-armed Corinthians and Epidauriafts were 
introduced into the place : a larger reinforce- 
ment might have indangered a failure of provi- 
lions, while the Athenians commanded the fea ; 
but to give more efFeftual relief, the Corinthians 
invaded the Megarian territory, feized the heights 
ofGefaneia commanding the paffage from the 
ifthmus into northern Greece, and advanced to- 
Thucyd, wards Megara ; in confidence that, while fo large 
1. i.c-105^ ^ p^j.^ of the Athenian force was abfent in Egypt, 
either Megara mud be cxpofed, or the fiege of 
-flEgina muft be raifed. 

While, from the divifion of Greece into fa 
many little republics, great talents were moftly 
confined within a very narrow circle, from which 
they could fcarcely by any poffibility emerge, the 
circumftances of Athens, little favorable to pri- 
vate fecurity or domeftic happinefs, gave 
Angular opportunity and ample fcope for genius, 
wherever it exifted among the people, to come 
forward and exert itfelf : and Athens was fruitful 
of great men at this period. Among thofe led 

•A«/*u rov Ilfiifarv^ Plut. Peric^ 

known 
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known to fame> but high in merits was Myro- ^ ^^ *^» 
nid€s, who, upon the prefent occafion, was ap- s^^mJ^^ 
pointed to the command of the forces ; for fuch 
was the general fpirit of the Athenian peopk, 
while the leading men dreaded the unpopularity 
of a timid policy, that it was determined, with 
fuch an army as could yfet be coUeded within 
Attica, old men chiefly and boys, to mirch to xhucyd. 
the relief of Megara, rather than fecal their i-«-c*»«s- 
more vigorous troops from a favorite enterprise. 
Myrciiides, with the arniy, fiich as it was, under 
his command, did not fcruple to meet the flower 
cf the Corinthian youth ; and tho the et€nt 
would not jiiftify the boaft of a decifive viAory^ 
he remained mailer of the fie^d, and ere6ted on 
it his trophy. The Corinthians, retreating within 
. their own territory, were ill received by their 
fellowcitizens ; who upbraided them with tlieif 
inglorious return from a fruitlefs e^tpeditioh, itt 
which they had yielded the honor of the day to 
iin cnemly unable to conquer them. Urged by 
fliame, and under no good conduct, ori the twelfth 
day from the battle^ the Corinthian youth re* 
turned to th< field ; and, to vindicate their ho- 
nor, ereftcd their oWri trophy in claina of vi6tory^ 
The able Myronides, taking his opportunity (eit 
ifluing with his motley troops from Che walls of 
Megara^ cut in pieccfs the detachment employed 
to ereft the trophy, and then attacking the fup- 
porting armyy put it completely to rout. A large T^^^^^v 
body of the vanquilhed, prefled in their flight by ' ' * 
the conquerors, and miffing tb^ir road, entered 
an in^ofUi^ futroUnded by a ditcb^ fo wide and 
Dd 2 deep 
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^ XII ^* ^^^P *^ ^® preclude paffage. The Atheniaiii; 
apprized of tbis^ fecured the only outlet with a 
fufficicnt body of their heavy-armed, and then 
difpofing their light-armed around, plied their 
miffile weapons fo efFeftually that every Corin- 
thian within perifiied. Corinth was fo weakened 
by this fevere blow as to be, for fome time, in- 
capable.of any confiderable exertion. 

For a long courfe of years after thc.banifti- 
ment, and even after the death of Themiftocles, 
the fpirit of that great man feemed to aaimate 
the Athenian councils. In all the changes of ad- 
miniftration, meafureswere in a great degree di- 
reded by the political principles which he firft 
conceived, and >of which he fo forcibly demon- 
Ilrated the advantage in praftice : his ideas for 
infuring fafety, for acquiring power, for e:?tend- 
ing dominion, continued to be carried into exe- 
cution. The prefent adminiftratipn of Athens 
were well aware that the (late of parties within 
their own commonwealth, and the complexion 
pf affairs through Greece, did not promife them 
a time of eafe and leifure. The neceffity of em-? 
ploying a large proportion of their force in di- 
ftant fervice on (hipboard, if they would hold 
their controul over the confederacy, was not 
likely to ceafe ; and the remaining ftrength, they 
had found, fcarceiy fufEced for the remaining 
probable occafions. In profecution therefore of 
the idea of Themiftocles, and with a fpirit which 
diftinguilhes this age of Greece, and particu- 
larly of Athens, they fet about a very great and 
yery coftly WQrJc .; no lefs than, to unite the city 

with 
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with its ports by ftrong fortifications, which S^EjDT. 
might fecure the communication againft any in- \_;^-^J~^ 
ttmiption from an enemy. A wall was cohduft- Thucyd. 
cd to Phalerum, the diftance about four miles, &u%|^3* 
and another to Peiraus, five miles, with towers 
at proper intervals. Thus Athens and Peiraeus 
came to be often diftinguilhed by the names 
of the upper and the lower town, as two parts ^ 
only of the fame city. Afterward, b^ the advice 
of Pericles, as we learn from Plato (who informs Wat. 
Ill that his mafter Socrates was prefent at the p.^l^ftlji 
delivery of the oration which perfuaded the * 

Athenian people to the meafure) a third wall 
was added, from Athens to the middle port 
Munychia. Thus fhould an enemy get poffeffion 
of one of" the outer walls, the communication 
between Athens and one of its ports would ftill 
be fecure. 
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SECTION HI. 

War hetwan Doris and Pbocis^ leads to bqfiilitie^ 
ketwiea Athns and LAced^emon ; battle of fatiagr^^ 
^fffairs of Bteotia : iaitle of (Emphyta: fuccejfes 
of the Athenians under Mytonides* yEghia taken. 
Succejes of the jitbem^ns under Tolmides : Mefr 
Jenians efiabUJhsd in NaupaSus. Condujion of 
the Egyptian expedition* JVar in Thejfafy* Ex^ 
pedition wider Pericles to the wejiern coafi of 

■ Greece. 

LACED^MON, weakened by misfortune 
and internal difturhance, and ufually flow in its 
councils^ had not been induced by the revolt of 
Megara, nor by the fufferings of fo clofe an ally 
as Corinth, added to the inimical meafures be- 
fore taken by Athens, tp come to a rupture with 
that rival republic. But the divifion of Greece 
into fo many little ftates, precluded the poflibi- 
iity of fecure peace through thp country, and ho- 
ftilities begun in any obfcure corner, always in- 
dangercd tlje tranquility of the whole. The 
rugged province of Doris, the mother-country 
of the greater part of the Pcloponnefians, defti- 
Thucyd. tute of f^riy f onfiderabic city, hi^d three fmal| 
}. I.e. 107. jQ^yjjg^ Boeop, Cytineon, Erincon (names hardly 
clfewhere Qpcurring in precian hiftory) in which 
the little public bufinefs of fo poor and thinly 
peopled a territory was tranfaj9:cd. The Pho- 
cians invading Dbris, took on^ of tliofc towns. 
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The Lacedaemonians, who always bore a reiigi- ^'f jj,^* 
ous regard for their mother-country, were no u-v-*ij 
fooner informed of its diftrefs than they prepared. B.C.457. 
to relieve it. Fifteen hundred heavy-armed of ^^'j^^^j^** 
their own people, with no lefs than ten thoufand 
of their allies, which, with the light-armed Haves 
attending, would make an army of perhaps 
twenty-five thoufand men, marched toward t 
Phocis. Nicomedes fon of Cleombrotus com- 
manded, as regent during the minority of his 
nephew Pleiftoanax fon of Paufanias, to whom 
the fcepter of Sparta had fallen by the premature 
death of Pleiftarchus fon of Leonidas. The 
Phocians, unable to refift fuch a force, furrenr 
dered the Dorian town, and fubmitted to the 
'conditions impofed by the Lacedaemonians. 

There were at this time fome of the ariftocra- y^ ' ^ 
tical party at Athens fo far from confidering La- l.x.c.107. 
cedsemon as a hoftile ftate, that they looked to- 
ward it for relief from the opprpffion which they 
jTuflFered under the prefent adminiftration of their 
country, and for the reftbration of that confti- 
tution under which Athens had become great, 
and without which they thought it could not long 
ilourifli. Accordingly they opened a fecret cor^ 
refpondence with Nicomedes. But the fame cir- 
cumftances, which led the partizans of ariftocracy 
to defire a friend)y connexion with Sparta, in- 
duced the leaders of the democratlcal intereft, 
who now governed the republic, to confirm and 
inflame the animofity of the people againft that 
ftate, and to perfuade them of its determined 
comity to Athens, It was therefore refolved to 
P d 4 oppofe 
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^ xn ^' ^Ppofe the return of the Peloponnefian army 
•y, -^- , ^ into the peninfula, and means were much in 
their power : for pofleffing the ftrong places of 
Megara on one fide of the iftlimus, and Pegae on 
the other, and keeping a guard on mount Gera- 
neia, they completely commanded the pafles by 
land ; and the port of Pegae, together with an in- 
tereft which they pofleffcd among the towns of 
the Achaian coaft, inabled them to keep a 
fleet in the Corinthian gulph, which would ef- 
fedually prevent an army from croffing it. Ni- 
comedes was in confequence much at a lofs what 
meafures to take ; but fome political intrigues at 
Thebes, together with the overtures received 
> from the ariftocratical party at Athens, deter- 
mined him to ^ait and watch^opportgnities; and* 
he wintered in Boeotia ^, . 

This was highly fufpicious to the Athenian 
adminiflration. They had expedted that the ap- 
proach of the fevere feafon and the impatience of 
his troops would have urged Nicomedes to the 
hazardous attempt of forcing the paflage of the 
mountains :' but obferving no appearance of a 
difpofitionto move from* his prefent fituation, 
and fufpeding intrigue, they refolved in the 
fpring to attack him in the plain. A body of ca- 
B.C.456. valry, which they obtained from their allies of 
OJ.80.4. Theflaly, they hoped would inable them to do 
this with certain advantage. Colle<a:ing there- 

• The chronology of Diodorus. here fo acpords with, and iUu- 
ft rates the fumm^r.y narrative of Thucydides, that wc may give 
him credit for this circumftance, which Thucydides has not fpc- 

cificd. 

fore 
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fore what other auxiliary troops they readily ^fjf ^' 
could, among which were a thoufand from Argos, v^v-^^ 
they form'ed, with their own forces, a body of 
fourteen thoufand heavy-armed foot. Thefe, 
with the cavalry, and the Attending ilaves, would 
make an army of fcarcely lefs than thirty thou- 
fand men, with which they marched into Bo^otia. 
Nicomedes met, them at Tanagra, and a fevere Thucya. 
adlion infued, fo equally maintained, that nei- jiiod? ^ ' 
ther fide could claim the viftory. It was renewed i;"-5-8«» 
on the following day, when the treachery of the i.x-c,a'9* 
Theflalian horfe' compelled the Athenians, after 
great llaughter on both fides, to leave the Pelo- 
ponnefians mafters of the field. Nicomedes then, 
without attempting to make any other ufe of bis 
viAory, except to phinder and wafte the Me- ^ 

garian territory as he pafled it, returned into 
Peloponnefus. 

The Thebans, always claiming rights of Bba. 
fovereinty over the other towns of Boeotia, HcVodot, 
but humbled by the event of the Perfian war, Jf^^'.'?*' 
had judged the opportunity favorable, while 1.3. c.ii* 
the Peloponnefian army lay in their neighbour- 
hood, to attempt the recovery of their antient 
authority; With this view they had ingagedin 
a treaty with the Spartans; who readily acceded 
to the purpofe of raifing a city without Pelopon- 
nefus to a capacity of balancing the power and 
curbing the ambition of Athens. With fuch a 
force at hand, it was not difiicult to induce moft 
of the towns toingage in the Peloponnefian con* 
federacy, and admit the fupremacy of Thebes 
in fuperintending the general proteftion, and for 

that 
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^ xit ^' ^'^^^' P^^^poft direfting the military affairs of the 
^.....^^..^ Boeotian people'". Whatever within Soeotiawas 
immoveably adverfe to their propofal, and parti- 
cularly the heroic little commonwcahh of Plataea, 
the antient and faithful ally of Athens, was of 
courfe to be opprefled. Phocisand thcOpuntian 
Locrians joined in thcif alliance. 

Neither the force r;or the fpirit of Athens were 

however broken by the check received at Ta- 

nagra. As foon as the motions in Boeotia were 

known, it was determined to obviate their 

P-C.456. cffefts. Myronides was appointed general of the 

ThucyT' Athenian forceji. On the fixty-fccond day after 

>• 'HyifC69ivi^6«» tr^ a»\S», according: to the expreflion which 
Thucydidc* puts into the mouth of aTheban orator (b/s- c, 61.). 

The vaJuc of this term is in feme degree to be coUe^ed from » 
following paifagc (c. 67. )> in the fpcech of the fame orator, ad- 
drefTing himfelf to the Lacedaemonians, * HytfMn; $ff^i^ wt vftiK. 

*' 1 think Dodwc.ll clearly right in placing this event one year 
later than Diodorus, who has crowded together tranfa^ions that 
pould not have paffed within the year. Allowing this, the account 
iof Diodorus will aflift to illuftrate that of Thttcydides, The battit* 

^f Tanagra was fought in the fpringt^f the year 456 before Chrift, 
toward the conclufioa of the fourth year of the eightieth Olym- 
piad ; for the Olympian year began a little after midfummer. 
T(ie battle of GJnophyta was fought in the beginning of the firft 
year of the eighty-firft Olympiad, jn the autupn of the fame year 
before Chrift 4561 

Thucydidcs fays that the Pejoponnefian army, in paffing 
through the Mcgaris, after the battle of Tanagra, cut down the 
frees j that is trees o()je£^s of cultivatipn, as oliyes and vines ; and 
he mentions no ojher wade, the l^arvcft being probably not for- 
ward enough to be readily deftroyed. Smith, in his tranfiation of 
Thucydidcs^ interprets h^'^^ii^nffoumi by the expreffion,'i6aa;/>r^ 
cut down ibe woods. The mi(\ake is of a kind that an EnglKhman, 
yrho nevei: travelled in morcfouthcfn countries, might eafily fall 

^ Jnto, if he did not confider how little it could anfvver the Sparuc^ 
general's purpofe, to delay his march by fuch laborious walle, as 
that of cutting down what in ^nglilh is properly called woods* 

the 
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the unfortunate aftion of Tanagra, he met ^-^j^J^* 
the Boeotian army, much more numerous than his ^^.-^-^ 
own, at CEnophyta, and gained a complete vic- 
tory .TanagraVas taken and difmantled ; through 
all the towns incouragement was communicated 
to the democratical party, everywhere adverfe 
to the Lacedsemonian connection, and all Bosotia, 
except Thebes, was rapidly brought either iuto 
alliance with Athens, or under its dominion. 

The democratical intereft was ftrong in the Thucyd 
neighbouring country of Phocis, but the oli- I.3-c. 95^ 
garchal party, fupported by Thebes and La- 
(Cedsemon, ftill prevailed there. * Myronides - 
without lofs of time entered that province, and 
overbearing oppofition, put the power in all the 
towns into the hands of thofe whofe intereft 
would keep them dependent on Athens ; and thus 
Phocis, like Boeptia, became an appendage of the 
Athenian empire. The Opumian Locrians, more 
attached to their oligarchal government and the 
Lacedremonian alliance, but dreading the at- 
tack with which they next were threatened, de* 
Jivered a hundred of their principal men as ho- 
ftages to infure the compliance of their ftate with 
terms impofed. This campaign of Myronides, 
tho no detail of it remained, even in the time of 
Piodorus, was efteemed equal to the moft bril- 
Jiant atchievements of the Athenian arms ". 

The 

** Thucydides in his concife mention pf the expedition undef 
Myronides, tho he particularizes that the battle of CEnophyta was 
JFought on the fixty-fecond day after the battle of Tanagra, does 
not ntnne Thebes, I have been very cautious of following any 
fpther writer, in relating the tranfadtions of thcfe times, when not 

in 
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^ xn ^* ^^ ^^^ "^ fmall addition to the joy which the 
^^-^ important conquefts q£. Myronides gave at 
Athens that, about the fame time, Leocrates re- 
turned vidlorious over the little barren Hand of 
^gina. Cut off from all relief, through the 
command which the Athenians poffeffed of the 
Thttcyd. [^^^ xhe iEginetans had at length capitulated : 
/ their ftiips of war were furrendered, their forti- 
fications were demoliQied, and they bound them* 
B.C.456. fgjy^g ^-Q i-he payment of a perpetual tribute. In 
' * * the fame fummer the great work pf the long 
walls which connedled the city of Alliens with its 
ports, was completed. 

The Athenian government, now, confident in 

Thucyd, ^j^^^j. f^ength, refolved j:o profecute offenfive ope- 

3.C.4.55. rations againft their Peloponnefian enemies. 

01. 8i.|. Tolmides, with a ftrong fquadron under his 

"■ command, failing round P'eloponnefus, burnt 

in fome degree fupported by him. Diodorus tells of many glorious 
and very furprizing feats of Grecian arms, utterly unknown to 
Thucydides; of which his account of the expeditions to Cyprus 
and to Egypt afford fome remarkable inftances. They may how- 
ever be nearly paralleled out of Livy ; who tells of many viftorici 
gained by the Roman -arms againft the forces of Hannibal in Italy, 
and leaves us to wonder whythcy had no confequences, till, upon 
Jooking into Polybius, we find the greateft reafon to believe that 
they never had more than an imaginary exiftence. There is fel- 
doni equal temptation to romance concerning circumftances 
jnecrly polit?cal. The narrative of Thucydide8| in the part in 
queftian, tho it may have fufficed for his cotemporaries, and fof 
his particular view in that prefatory part of his work, Icares nt 
totally uninformed of the motives to the Boeotian war. Thefe 
however may be gathered from fome paffagcs which afterward 
occur in his Hiftor^ (I. 3. c. 62. & 95')9 ^^^d from w(|at we find 
in Plato on the fubje£^ (Menex. p. 242. t. 2.) 5 and thus w\)H is 
here fupplied from Diodorus, in itfclf probable, and Ctmfiftcnt 
with every authenticated fa€t, appears fufficicntly ^ftabli^flie^ ' 

the 
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the Lacedaemonian naval arfenal at Gythium, ^^?r^* 
afid proceeding into the Corinthian gulph, de- ^„- ^'m^ 
barked his forces, defeated the Sicyonians in an 
ad:ion by land, and took the town of Cbalcis^ a 
Corinthian fettlement on the coaft of ^tolia. It 
was not till the tenth year of the blockade of 
Ithame that the Helots there had been induced^ 
to capitulate r and they obtained, at laft, liberty 
for themfelves and their families ; upon condi- 
tion, however, that they ihould finally quit Pe* 
loponnefus. Tolmides colleited thofe fugitives, 
and fettled them at Naupaftus on the northern 
(hore of the Corinthian gulph, which he con- 
quered from the Ozolian Locrians. There with 
the revived name of Meffenians, which they had 
never intirely loft, forming a free republic, or at 
leaft a republic of free citizens, under the pro* 
teftion of Athens, they became once more num^ 
bercd among the Grecian people. 

While fuccefs was fo generally attending the 
Athenians within Greece, their forces ingaged in 
the diftant operations in Egypt, were experi- 
encing a variety of fortune. Grecian valor and 
Grecian difcipline at firft fo overbore the efforts 
of oriental arms, that the Perfian government 
was at a lofs what to oppofe to them. The mea- 
fure taken marks very ftrongly what nlay be, the 
weaknefs of defpotic empire, while its territory 
and population are immenfe. Megabazus was- i^|^"rit9. 
fent with a large fum of money to Laced^mon, Diod.i.n. 
to endeavouf to obtain by bribes the alliance of ^' '"*" 
that little republic, and procure the invafion of 
Attica by a Peloponnefian aamy. It tells very 

highly 
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^ xif ^* ^^^8^y *® ^^ honor of the Spartan government 
^-^^ of the time, firom an Athenian writer almofl co- 
temporary, that Sparta was not lo be bribed to a 
meafurc to which refentmenty ambition, and po- 
litical intereft contributed fo powerfully to incite. 
Meg^ibazus, after having (pent a part of his 
treafures ufelefsly, in ways which Thucydides 
does not explain, returned with the remainder 
into Afia, without having in any degree accom- 
plilhed his purpofe. 

Then at laft meafures more confonant to the 

former dignity of the empire were taken for the 

recovery of Egypt. A very numerous army was 

B-C-457. aflembled on the confines of Cilicia and Syria; 

OL 8o.|. and a fleet was prepared in Phenicia and the 

ib. ' other maritime provinces. Megabazus, or Me- 

^^^'' gabyzus, fon of Zopyrus, head of one of the fix 

great families of Periia, was appointed to the 

conmiand in chief. The (brinsr and fummer 

were employed in coUefting troops ; the autumn 

and winter in the endeavour to reftore difcipline 

and fkill in arms among them : in the following 

RC-456* fpring Megabyzus led them into Egypt. His 

*' ^*' ** meafures appear to have been judicious, and cor- 

refpondent fuccefs followed. The Egyptians 

venturing a batde were defeated. The little 

anny of Greeks, compelled to raxfe the fiege of 

Memphis, for the Wbite-caftle ftiil held out 

againll them, retired into zn iland of the Nile 

called Profopitis, where their fleet joined them. 

In this ftrong fituation their valor and difcipline 

defied the Perfian aflaults. Wealth and numbers, 

however, under able auoagement, may fupply 

great 
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^reat deficiencies. Forming dikes and cutting ^ ^^ '^* 
water-courfes, Megabyzus drained the channel u,pv^ 
in which the Athenian galleys lay ; and while he 
thus made the fleet ufelefs, which had been hi- 
therto a great annoyance to him, he laid the 
little army open to wide attacks Thus, after a B,C.45+, 
fiege of eighteen months, he took Profopitis: ^h^^\^' 
apart of the Grecian troops, forcing their way i.x.x^hq. 
through Libya, efcaped to Cyrene; but the. 
greater part perilhed. Inarus the mover of the 
war, betrayed by his followers, was put to death by 
crucifixion ; and all Egypt, except the marlhes, . 
held by a chief named Amyrt^eus, fubmitted 
again to the Perfian dominion. 

The misfortunes of the Athenian arms in this 
part of the world did not clofe thus. Fifty 
trireme galleys, going to Egypt, to relieve an xhucyi. 
equal number of the fleet there, entered the ^^^^• 
Mendefian mouth of the Nile, ignorant of what 
had happened. The Phenician fleet attacked 
them with fuperior force in the river, while the 
Perfian army aflifted from the fliore: a few 
(liips forced their way to fea and efcaped, .but 
the greater part were deftroyed or taken. Such 
was the conclufion of the Athenian enterprize 
againft Egypt, when it had been carried ^ fix 
years. ' 

Circumftances meanwhile were arifing ftill to 
extend the devaftation of war within Greece. 
Oreftes, fon of Echecratides king of Theflaly, 
fuch is the title given him by Thucydides, be- Thutya. 
ing compelled to fly his country, implored af- ^'^-c-ii^- 
fiftance from Athens. The Athenian people, 

exafperated 
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^.xn ^' exafperated againft the ThefTalian government 
v„^^^^ for the treachery of their troops in the affair of 
Tanagra, and the Athenian qhiefs, hoping to 
fecure an efFedtual intereft in that rich and popu- 
lous province, concurred in zeal for the caufe 
B*C.454. of the young prince* An army, compofed of 
^^ ^^ !• tlie newly-acquired auxiliary force of Boeotia 
and Phocis, together with a body of Athenian 
troops, entered Theffaly under the command of 
Myronides, and penetrated as far as Pharfalus. 
But with the ufual deficiency of the fouthern 
Greek armies in cavalry, that general was unable 
to do anything againft the Theffalian horfe, and 
in the Theffalian plains, worthy of his former 
fame. In the field, wherever he turned his 
force, nothing ventured to refift him ; but he 
could detach nothing, and, according to the 
expreffion of Thucydides, beyond the imme- 
diate reach of his arms he could keep nothing. 
After an ineffeftual attempt, therefore, upon 
the city of Pharfalus, he withdrew his army' 
from Theffaly, and returned to Athens. 

Meanwhile the leading men in the Athenian 

councils were ftill directing their attention to 

extend the power of the republic on all fides. 

Maftcrs of the ^gean fea, with the greater part 

of its coafts and ilands, and commiinding a 

large proportion of the continent of Greece, 

they had great influence even in Peloponnefus. 

Thucyd. Argos was connefted with them by its own ne- 

& Vx*i'"&* ceffary intereft : the greater part of Achaia was 

1.4. c. 21. in their dependency ; and, poffefiing Naupaftus 

Peiic. ' near the entrance, and Pegse at the bottom, of 

the 
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tlie Corinthian giilph^ they commanded itsnavi- '^j^^* 
gatidii. With the general view, apparently, to 
proted, their allies, molefl their enemies, ia'nd 
extend their authority and influence, as oppor*- 
tunity might offfer, a thoufarid Athenian foldiers Thrrcyd. 
^vere ptit aboard the fquadron lying ^atPcgsEf, rrfod."'* 
afad the command was committed to •PerideS. i-"-c. 84 
Croffing the gulphi Pericles debarked his fcfrce piutVvit; 
on the territory of Sicyon ; and the Sicyonians ^^"^* 
quittiHg their trails to proteft- their ffefd?, he 
gave thehi'battte and defeated tTieiif. ' TheA 
taking ^aboard a VeTrifbrcemeftt of Achaians^ he 
proceeded to the Acarhaniah coaft, and after afi 
tihfacceisfal* attempt upon- CEniada, but nbt 
i^itbout a large colleftion of booty, always a 
^eat objeft of antient warfare, he feondiifted 
his fquadron home* 
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SECTlOtI IV. 

phang€ in theAtbeman adminiftration^ And. Recall 6f 

, Cifnon: Truce of five years with. Pelopomefui^ 

•Exfedi^m tOi Cyprus under Cimon; death of 

Cimon. CoHtentign of parties in Athens^ and 

r change in the adminifiration. Sacred fTar. 

A CHANGE infuc^.ia the domeftic politics 
of Athens^ of the motives to^which,we are not 
informed by hiftorians; bm its icffeA^i,. which 
Avere important and extenfive^ inatjlc; ,ijs> wixk 
;ije g^f^|lance, o( the.kpown circUmftanqes^of the 
tim«, ijQ fome degree to difcovecthjcia".; .A 
jreconciliation took place between the le^d^rs qf 
the democratical and arido/cratical parties; 
and Pericles himfelf propofed to the aflembly of 
the people a decree for the recall of Cimon, 
after the expiration of only five years of the 
term of his bani(hment. An andcdote reported 
by Plutarch, if true in all its circumftances, 
would powerfully forward this meafure. When 
the Athenian forces marched to meet the Lace- 
daemonian army at Tanagra, Cimon met them 



»s The accoufit of Plutarch, the only writer from whom we 
have any detail upon the fabje^t, is unfatisfaftory in itfelf, and 
ill accord* with the courfe of events marked in the fummary of 
Thucydtdes, to which f always chufe to refer as a Aandard for 
authenticating other information^ The reader who will take the 
trouble to compare the accounts of the battle of Tanagra and its 
confcqucnccs, in Plutarch's lives of Cimon and P«riclcs, with 
the to 7th to the 112th chapter of the fir ft book of ThucyJides, 
will be inabled to judge for himfelf. 

wlierc 
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^f^hete they paflW t^* Attic bdfdefj-iiki, ^^** 
the law of his exile not sibfblutfely Iforbiddingj 
deiired to join the ttoops of his wand as a volun- 
Men Mfs rei^ueft however was denied, and he 
was ordered to quit the camp ; but before he 
departed he had opportunity td communicate 
with his friends 'attiong the troops, whorh he 
carheftly exhorted to prove, by their behayior 
in the battle, to infue, the falfebdod of the 
charge in which they were in fome degree invol- 
ved with him* Accordingly a band of Jl hundred 
pledged themfelves to one another not to fly; 
and when the army was routed", thfey continued to 
fight around the panoply of Cimon^ which they 
had earned into. the field as their banner, tiU 
they were killed to a man# This was the moft 
powerful of all oratory } none would any more 
be periuaded that Cimon, or the friends of Ci- 
tnoti^ were enemies to their country. Mean- 
while the. men in power had a moft arduous 
office to (uftain ; the adminiftration of what has 
been called an empire ; but an empire without 
any regular conftitution ; held together partly 
by force, partly by accidental circumftances ; 
the capricious 1 populace of Athens being the 
foverein, while, a large majority of the principal 
men were in oppofition ; and a war was to be 
condudled againft a confederacy, whofe land- 
force far exceeded tbeiri. The very conquefts, 
already made, moreover diflrefled' them ; they 
were at a lo(s for means to keep what they had 
aequired. At the fame time th^^ knew that the 
mpft 'powerful of the enemies of the republic^ 
E e a thcr 



^'xu ^^ ^^^ Laceds&ajonian? and Coti«tlaUnSi.*jo\dd: bd 
highly averfe, to any xiegoti^ttioci^ with iihe«,: but 



wpuW r«adily treat wkh ^bw 0J>p<lft9pei fef thr^ 

Efiftpcratiical p^ty> and^aFticaUrly^ with Cimom 

Thefe feeni tq have been &he confideratkfiiis tbat- 

led the party la power to. the actoa3inodatioo« 

And, they werq not deceived; in tkw view4 ; for 

B.C.453. ^. ceffationi $1: hoftilitie?: prefeotly: foUowei the 

Oh 81 1. reiloratioii' of Ciaioa to ^ jkadiog- fitrntion* in 

the cominojH^WQpfeh, To. re^oncilfr all intercfts 

however, wb.ert?r(b many weifc concerned^ would 

not be an, eafy.bulineC$* Three years of inter* 

Thucyd. ^i^^?d war eUpfed before any treaty- with the 

1. 1. C.I 1 2. Pelopopnefigr^ confederacy eouWrbe brought to 

Opg2^^' a condufion, ; .^d then notluiig mQtc was cffeOs* 

Ann,Thu! ed t baft ar truce for :fivq yean* 

So large a ppoportioo pf the Athenian people 
had. now been fo long accuftomed to fubfift. by- 
war, whether from pay or from .plunder, that 
the celfation of .hoftilities filkd the city with a 
very inconvenient number of men little difpo- 
fed, and moil of them little able, to earn, a com« 
fortable livelihood by peaceable induitey ; all 
however proud of the dignity^of Athenian citi- 
zens, proud of their fervices to their country, 
and ready to claim fupport aixi reward (Citable 
to that; imaginary dignity and to thofe fervices 
which they would nor eftimatB i>el6w their 
. worth. The inconvenience, .Qr:at-kaft fame 
degree of it, was common zmoag the Grecian 
ftates; and the ordinary refourcc, particularly 
of the powerful, was to fend out coiojiiesL Ac- 
cordingly Pjeiicles^wbeihg appointeAto thecom- 
L . ' ... mand 
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tnand of a fqua<3ron of fifty trireme ga]leys> ^^v;^' 
convoyed a thoufand Adienian citizens to the wsr^. 
Thracian Chcrfonefe, the principality formerly ' , 

t>f the great Miltiades, and divided the lands of 
that rich peninfola among them. Tolmjdes con- 
cluded an equal number, whether of Athenians 
to Naxos, or of Naxians to Eubcea, does nop 
clearly appear. 

But fuch was become the conftltution of the 
Afheniafj commonwealth, fuch the temper of the 
people, and fuch the confequent difficulties to 
be contended with itf the endeavor to preferve 
quiet .at home, tlfat, as fobn as prefent peace 
was eftablifhed by the conclufion of thd five 
years truce, Cimon determined to turp the fpirit 
of enterpriz^ once more toward foreln conqueftj 
and exertion againft the common enemy; in 
the hope fo to prevent brooding faftion :jt 
Athens, and brooding war within Greece. With 
this view he refumed the purpofe 6f adding Cy- 
prus to that dominion, which, under the' title 
of Confederacy, the Athenian commonwealth 
held over fo large a portion of the Greek nation, ^ 
A fleet of two hundred trireme galleys was Thucyd. 
equipped, of which himfelf took the command, Dbd. u*! 
At the requeft of Amyrtagus, chief of the Egyp- ^.3. 
tians of the marflies, who ftill maintained the Cim] 
war againft Perfia, he detached fixty to Hgypt • 
having in view, apparently, to diftraft the at* 
tention of the Perfian government, and perhaps 
to colledt fome booty, rather than to purfue any 
romantic purpofe of conqufcft there. With his 
remaining force he kid fiege to Citium in Lly- 
p e 3 prus ; 
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^xit^* prus; bqt in the c^mp -before th?it place, to the 
^g^^yr^ great misfortune of Athens and of Greece, lie 
B.C.449. died. Forefeeing, it is f^id, both his own exjjd, 
A '* Th ^"^ ^^^ neceflity of abandoning the enterprizej, 
piut. which, as we learn froo^ Thucydides, arofe im-r 
Mt(up, piedi^tely fron; w^nj of provifions, he gave 
fuitable direftions to thofe in trqft about hinij, 
with a rcquifition that his death Ihould be conr 
cealed, and orders ftiU iflucd in his nan^e as if 
be was living. In paffing Salamis the flee^ 
Thucyd. was attacked by the Perfia,n fleet, compofed of 
Vtf»p* fquadrons frpm Pheqicia, Xilici^, and Cyprus, 
which it defeated. The arqijr, breaking up its 
camp before Citiqtp, ai^d marching along the 
coail to me^t the fleet ^'t 4 Oiore commodious 
place for embarkation, was alfo attacked^ an4 
alfo gained thp viftory* Imb^rking then with-r 
out molcftation, and being joined by the fqqa- 
4ron frpm Egypt, the whole armament returned 
to Attica. The rplic3 pf Cimon, carried to 
Athens, were buried there ; apd a magnificent 
pionument was i?re£ted to his tiiemory, which 
remained, with th? oam? of tl^e Cimoneia, to 
Plutarch's time. 

Great as jhe military charafter of Cinfion was, 
his wifdom, his integrity, his moderation, his 
conciliating temper, and the influence which 
inablcd him to lead his fellqwcountrymen in the 
paths of wifdpm, integrity, and moderation^ 
were founfl to he t;he qualities for which his lofsi 
wasmoft.to be regretted. Others could com- 
mand fleets and armies, but others could not 
gq^tljy divert th? railitary fpirit of Greece froni 

civil 
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civil feud and domeftic warl ' After Cimon, fays ^ ^iy"^' 
Plutiarch, for a long time, nothing great was s_ , ^-^ 
d^e, or even attempted againft the barbarians ; Pjut.vit. 
but the Greeks turned their arms againft one *°* 
another, to the great advantage of Perfia, and to 
the unfpeakable injury of Greece. 

While Cimon lived, Pericles was contented 
to be the fecond perfon in the Athenian com- 
monwealth : when that great man was gone, a 
concurrence of circumftances tended to make 
him the firft. The ariftocratical party however, 
of which Cimon had been the head, oppofed 
him, Juftly defirous to reftore the wounded 
conftitution, yet ftill more anxious to recover 
their own loft importance, and ftrongly tinftured 
with that (horc-iighted jealoufy and narrow po- 
licy which are fo much of the effence of party- 
fpirit, the ariftocratical chiefs ill brooked the 
afcendancy rather naturally adhering to the fu- 
perior abilities of Pericles, than aflumed by 
hirhfelf. They would have one of their own 
party at the head of public affairs ; and Thur 
cydides, fon of Melefias, brother-in-law of 
Cimon, was the perfon to whom in preference Plat. 
they looked as their leader. Thucydides p"^^^*^^ 
was a man of very refpedtable charafter, not 
without reputation for military talents, but more 
known as an experienced ftatefman, and an able 
fpeaker; and, but- for the ftimulation of party- 
connedions, he was apparently difpofed to'mo- 
deration in politics. But party-fjiirit and the 
importunity of thofe about him urging, Thucy-i 
dides became vehement in oppofition to ^bri- 
des ; who was thus reduced to the neceffity of 
E e 4 either 
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^xii^ either fece<iing from public buiniefs, atid fo 
.i.^„^^ abaadoning his political friends, or of pufhlng 
his intjereft with the dcmocratical party againft 
the, ariftocracy. A w^r of oratory, infued: of 
the particulars of which we have little infonna-r 
piut. vit. tion. We are told $hat it lajfteci long, but uot 
J'pric.. ^j^j^ j^y certainty bow long i nor bow far,' or 
)n ' what inftances principally it affefted public 
meafures. The collateral light however afford- 
ed by the political events which remain records 
cd, inables to colle6lL fome general ide^ on the 
fubjedt* 
B.C.446. ?^ ^^^ very next year after the death of Ci-» 
or. If .f. mQn, we find Pericles in a copimand indicating 
that he had already acquired a fuperiority^ which 
was for the time decifiye. The changj? infuing in 
the adminiftration of Athens portended nothing 
peaceful ta Greece : for fuch was the friendly 
ConoedioQ of the arifliocratical party with the 
Spartan government, that it wa^ neceflary for 
^ericles and his adherents to guard againft the 
L^edsemonians as their perfonal enemies, by 
keeping alive the difppfition in the people to be 
jealous of them as. the natural eipefpies of the 
repi^blic. In the internal quiet alfo, which La- 
^cedaernpn had now been fome tinsie injoying, as 
firength returned ambition revived i and the 
iSpartan goyernment> having l^tifure to^ look to 
t;he affairs of their njeighbors, opportunity only 
was wanjtjng'to interfere again a^mong them, and 
affi^r^ the anpqnt claim pf Sparta tq be fupreme 
arbitrefs of Greece. Such opportunity the di- 
yidf^ j^ate anc) uncertain^ con^iti^tioa of the na- 
i - tioa 
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CtoB quickly afforded. A difpute arifiAg be- ^'^y.^' 
twe^n the Delphian citizens and the other Pho-» s^-^^,^ 
cians, abguj: th^ poijcffion of the temple of Thucyd. ' 
Pelphi and th,e prefidency over jhe f^cred cere-j Piut/vlt?* 
monies, the Lacedemonians took upon. them- ^^^^^ 
felves to decide the caufe ; and fending a mili- 
tary force into Phocis, they put the Delphians in 
pofleffion of the temple. In gratitude for this 
favor the Delphjans pafled a decree, granting tQ 
Lacedsemon the honors of the promanteia, or 
precedency in the confultation of the oracle, 
and they caufed it to be ingraved on thje fore-r 
head of a brazen ftatue of a wolf confecrated iii 
the temple. It would not be difficult to excite 
indignation among th^ Athenian people at fuch 
gn arbitrary exertion of authority by the La-? 
ccdsemonians, in what was efteemed, beyond 
^11 things, a coipmon concern of the Greek na- 
tion ; but, in the prefent inftance, it appeared 
particularly infulting and injurious to Athens, , 
becaufe Phopis was among its allies. An army 
therefore marched under the command of Peri^ 
cles. The Lacedaemonian troops being gone, 
the Delphitns were obliged to fubmit : the fu- 
premacy of the temple and its appendages was 
^gain conunitted to the Phocian people, who 
immediately pafled a decree, giving the pro- 
paanteia to Athens, and caufed it to be ingraved 
on the fide of the fame brazen wolf whofe fore- 
head bore the decree of the Delphian citizens 
in favor of Lacedamon. It does not appear 
fhat tlie Lace^temdnians took any immediate 
jfjwfures.to revenge this infult ; prdbably lying 
. ; deterred. 
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^ xn ^* ^^^^^^9 or perhaps effeftually prevented, by 
the Gotnmand which", through their poffeffion of 
the-Megarian territory, the Athenians held^f 
the pofles of the ifthmus. 



SECTION V. 

Jtbens at the fummit of its greatne/s ; wiak 
through the imperfeSHon of its conftitution : At^ 
tempt of Pericles to improve tie conftitution. 
Revolt in Boeotian battle of Coroneia: revolt 
of Eubcea : revolt of Megara : Invaftbn of At- 
tica by tbe Peloponnejians : Truce far thirty 
yearu 

WE may fix upon this point as the era of the 
moft extenfive power, if not of the great eft 
glory of the Athenian commonwealth. On the 
continent of Greece it commanded Megaris, 
Boeotia, Locris, Phocis, and the territory of 
Naupadius. In Peloponnefus, an Athcaian ^* 
rifon held Trcezen ; Athenian influence govern- 
ed ail Achaia, properly fo called ; and even 
Argos was but a fubordinate ally. The large 
and fruitful iland of Euboea, feparated only by 
a narrow ftrait, had long been an appendage of 
Attica; and all the other ilands of the ^gean 
fea, except Melus and Thera and part of Cr«te> 

moft 
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moft of the Grecian cities of Afia Minor, and SE^T. 
all thpfc of Thrace, the. Hellefpont, and the 
Ptopontis, acknowleged die fovereinty of the 
Athenian people. Had Athens had a govern^ 
ment fb conftituted as to be capable of a'wife 
and (teddy adminiftration, men were not want* 
ing, qualified by abilities and by inforniation, 
to direft the bufmefs of an empire* But, of all 
forms of government, democracy is not only the 
moft capriciotls but the moft felfilh. The Athe- 
nians were jealous in the higheft degree of 
communicating the rights of Athenian citizens ; 
and the policy employed, however in the exift- 
ing circumftances neceftary, to hold fuch exten- 
five a^nd populous territories under fubjeftion to 
one little ftate, qonfifting of lefs than thirty 
thoufand families, was execrable. To coerce 
all by the force of its native military was impof- 
fible. The fuperiority of its navy gave fome 
facility for (he comms^nd of the ilands. But the 
genefal policy for maintaining fovereinty, was 
founded on that divifion into parties, almoft 
univerfally pervading the Grecian common- 
wealths, to which we have fo ofteA had occafion 
to advert. In the ordinary courfe of things, 
when, after a critical conteft in any republic, 
the ariftocratical party prevailed, they expelled 
only the leaders of the lower people, with a few 
q( the more turbqlent of their followers, whom 
they fometimes fold into forein countries for 
llaves ; and the reft they held under a fevere 
fubjeftion. But if the democratical party ob-^ 
jffijficd tl^e fuperiority, they often ejcpeUed all 

the 
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c H A P. the men of rank and property, and (bared amcmg 
^-^ ^ themfelves their houfes, cftates, flavcs, and 
whatever other effeds they could feize* In both 
cafes numerous executions were ordinary. Some 
few Grecian republics were better conftituted. 
At Lacedsi^mon the adive powers of governr 
mcnt were in the hands of a few ; but, through 
a balancing weight eftablilhed upon juft princi- 
ples, liberty and fecurity, under equal law, 
were extended to all. So ftili at Athens, tho 
the great legal checks, which fecured the ba- 
lance of the conftitution, were nearly deftroyed, , 
yet the motions of a government eftablilhed 
thrwigh all its parts upon wife principles, held 
their ufual courfe ; the rich and the noble, 
tho often fev^rely opprefled, retained never- 
thelcfs much of that influence which, under 
every regular government, will adhere to no-? 
biliiy and riches ; and common right, ably 
defined^ was fecured by an adminiftration of 
jurifprudence wifely conftituted, againft every- 
thing but the defpocic will of the aflembled 
people^ 

But the Athenian empire, for fo we muft now 
call it, was comp^ofed of moft difcordant parts : 
no one of the many little independent repub- 
lics .of which it confift^d, not Athens itfelf, had 
z proper intereft in the prdfperity of all : on the 
contrary, it was necclTary to Athens to keep 
every one from flouri(hing too much. The ca- 
pacious mind of Pericles had, according to 
Kat. vit. Plutarch, conceived an idea- of an improved 
conftitution , for the Athenian empire, qr rather, 

' for 
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for ail Gfei^e.; ied. be even attempted to carry ^ ^y-^* 
it into execution. His'purpofe Wds to form, v„y^.,i,4 
of the fev^r?il little ftatfes, ohe gre^t common- 
i¥ealtb> of which Atkena (hoold be the capicaU 
Afraid, bawcrer/: of^exciting jealoufy by ihe 
dijred avowaj of «n indention : to innovate ia 
political matters, he made a pretext of fomtf old 
circumftances afFefting religion ; the only point 
itt which the frveral members of the Greek na- 
tioa ^niyerBdly claimed to have* a common^ 
iocereft. He accordingly piropofed a decree to 
the Athenian people, and it waS carried, for 
fending minifters to every Grecian ftatc of Eur* 
rope and Afia, to invite all, from the mbft pow- 
erfiil to the moft iafignificant, to fend ^depuries^ 
to Athens, who ihouldform a general council! 
of' the n^ion : and the bufinefs urged, as re-^ 
quiring fuch a meeting, was, firft, ta* inquire, 
concerning the temples which had been dcfbt>y- 
ed by the barbarians and not yet rcftored, and- 
concerning Sacrifices vowed for the fafery^ 
o£ Greece and not yet performed ; and then to 
coaifult concerning meafiires to be at all times i 
taken far the fec«rity of the Gnecian feasi and 
for the prefervation of peace betwieen the leve- 
ralftates' which compofed the €&eek nation. 
The navatqueftion gave the pretence* for Athens 
to; take the lead. In. the bufirtefs ; thequcfti'on' 
concerning religiotn and the propofirfg ^f 'peace ^ 
a» the. ultimate purpofe, were calculated t6 ob- * 
viate jcaloufy, or to- make diatfjealo^fy appear^ 
unreafonable which it was f6fcf^n Avould arife ; 
efpecialty in Sparta^ The-^|lrW^,J h&w^verrlSf • 

the 
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^xn*** ^^^ PcJopohnefians in gtoerd, tb^ panitfulitf 
oppolition of Lacedsmori» and various little 
jealoufics arndng the othef republics raifed (b 
many difficulties that this noble pfojcft totally 
mifcarried, and Pericles was reduced to the ae-» 
ceffity of adhering to the former wretched policy 
df Grecian ftates for maintaining their authority 
Over their dependencies* i 

Throughout Greece, as we hate ferni, Lace* 
daemon was the patrpnefs. of oligarchy, Athens 
of democracy. When, a llruggle between the 
two parties, ill any republic^ came to a tri&Sf 
application was commonly made to one or both. 
of thofe ftates ; and this had been a principal fourcc 
of their power^ In all the many repidJics there-- 
fore, where Athenian influence now extended^ 
tk form of government was eftablifhed, tending 
at leaft to deaiocracy ; and the power of the 
democratical party* and more particularly the 
wdfere of its chiefs, depending upon their con* 
netftion with Athens, they were themfelves the 
garrifon to hold their ftate in obedience to 
the Athenian commonwealth. In the newly ac- 
quired dependencies, Bceotia and. the reft, that 
liad been done under the authority and with the 
fypport of the Atbejnian governaient, which 
was frequently dope without fuch interference, 
where, without any forein afliftance, the demo-" 
cratical party gained the fuperiority ; numbers 
of the noble awd. wealthy, with their moft^for- 
ward adherents,, were banifhed ; the partixans of 
democracy, raifed to power and riches under 
the patronage of Athens^ became thus, through 

intereft, 
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intereft, attached to Athene ; and would confl- * ^^ T» 
der their baniflied fellowcitizens, io whofe au- 
thority they had fucceeded, whofe hoxiocs they 
bore^ and whofe boufes and eilates they poCef* 
fedy as their moil dangerous and moft deter- 
mined enequies. Hertce what has beeri called by 
later writca-s the conquefl of BoepCia by Myronir 
jdes, we find denominated, by cotemporarie^^ Plat. 
vthe deliverance of the country and the eftabUlh- ?^f !*• 1* - 
tnent of its freedorp. On this pr^t^iice th? 
Athenians kifled in that expedition ^ere honpr^ 
cd with a public funeral, and they were the firft 
fo honored iince thofe who fell in the Perfian 
invafion. . 

. Through fuch eircumftances Greece always 
{warmed* with exiles ; and thofe unhappy men 
were perpetually wat<:hittg opportunities fbr % 
revolution, which might reftore thei^ to theie 
country. The impoffibility of exaft difcrimi- 
nation always left them fome friends in their 
refpeAive cities ; and thus . the foundation of 
fedition was ever ready. Thofe Boeotians who 
had been banifhed in confequence of the Athe- Thucyd* 
nian conqucft, through opportunity and exertion i>i^'."^' 
pf which no particulars remain reported, made i-x*« c-.6« 
thcmfclves maflers of Orchomenus,i Chasroneia, Pcric/' ' 
and fome fmaller towns. Hopelefs of being, 
permitted to retain quiet pofleffion^ nepeHity 
jiot lefs than inclination incited them to pu(b 
ibr farther advantages. The Athenian goy^rn^ 
ment prepared an army to reduce them, compo- B,C.+47. 
fed chiefly of allies, with only one thoufand heavy- 01« 83 \ 
armed Athenians. Tolmides, already renownedf 

for 
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CHAl^. for his atchievements in the cirtumnavigatiail 
of Peloponnefus, was appointed to the com* 
mandr Apparently the party of Thucydides 
had been gaining ground, and Tolmides was of 
that party ; for Pericles, as Plutarch informs 
tis, difapproved the appointment of Tolmides, 
and augured ill of the expedition. Charoneia 
was however takjen, thofe ' men of the beft fa- 
milies and principal infhience in Boeotia, who 
had held it, were tondemned to flavery, and a 
garrifori was' put in the place. Exiles mean- 
while, from various parts, Boeotians and others'*, 
aflfembled in large numbers at Grchomenus : 
and the Locrians, who, by timely fubmiffion 
and giving' hoftages, had prevented any expul- 
fion of their people, joined them with their 
whole ftrength. A powerful army, thus cdlleft- 
^d, attacked the Athenian forces near Coroneia, 
as they were returning toward Attica. Tolmides 
Was killed, his army was completely defeated, 
and almoft' every fbrviving Athenian' was made 
prifoner. 

The confequence of this misfortune is oiie 
atnong many inftanccs of an inherent weaknefi 
in the - government of the little Grecian repub- 
lics, which was iidt leffened at Athens by the 
extent of its comnland. Few Athenian families, 
were wholly unintereff ed in the prifoners taken 
at Coroneia; and the adminiftration foimcl 
diemfelves neceflitated to facrificc public advan- 

IK^c wfttt information who ailibc otbeu wecCf 
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fege to private feelings. There were however sect. 
other corroborating inducements to the meafure ^^^ 
which followed ; for the Boeotians^ now (trong 
of themfelves^ would not long want afliflance 
from Peloponnefus, At the fame time there- 
fore to gratify the people with the recovery of 
their captive relations and friends^ and to pre* 
Yent> as far as poflible>. a combination of ene* 
inies which might endanger the remaining de- 
pendencies of the commonwealth, the Athe- 
nian adminiflration haftily concluded a treaty 
with the Boeotians; according to which they 
evacuated immediately whatever they ftill held 
in Bcsptiai andfurrendered-all claim upon that 
rich bordering province, apparently the moft 
defirable of all poflible additions to the Athenian ' 
dominion. 

The event proved the prudence of acceding 
to fuch feemingly difadvantageous conditions ; 
for even thus the apprehended evils were not 
intirely avoided. The fuccefs of the Boeotians 
had incouraged others to follow their example. 
Eubcea, the neareft of the tranfmarine depen- B.C.446. 
dencies of Athens, and the moft important, re- 01.83!^ 
volted. An army was quickly tranfported thi- xhucyd.^' 
ther under the command of Pericles, but was i;?'j^"4* 

1.12. c. 5, 

* Diodorus places tb« revolt of Megara in the firft year of the 
83d Olympiad, the battle of Coroneia in the fecond, and the re* 
▼ok of Eubcea in the third. But Thucydides afferts expreflly, 
that the news of the revolt of Megara arrived juft as Pericles 
had debarked his forces in Euboea to fupprefs the revolt there ; 
which happened, he fays, not long after the conciufion of the trea- 
ty with the Boeotians, that followed the battle of Coroneia. 

Vot.II. Ff fcarcely 
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^ xit ^' Scarcely debarked when intelligence arrived thar 
^ -^ _f the Megarians, having renewed their connedion 
with Corinth, had rifen upon the Athenian gar- 
rifon in Megara, overpowered it, and put all to 
the fword, except thofe who could make their 
retreat into Nifea; and this information was 
quickly followed by the ftill-more alarming 
news, 'that the Lacedaemonians were preparing 
for an invafion of Attica with the whole force of 
their confederacy. The death of Tolmides, 
and thediftrefs of the commonwealth, concurred 
to put. all the powers of government into the 
hands of Pericles. That able ftatef&ian and 
general immediately led back his forces from 
Euboea, and defeating the Megarians, with their 
allies, who rafhly attempted to proteft their fields 
againd his ravages, compelled them to con- 
fine thenifelves within their walls. 

The Peloponnefian invafion * did not take 
^•p;44S- place till the following fpring ". A very for- 
*'^^^.- midable army was then put under the com* 
mand, nominally of the young king Pleiftoanax, 
but Gleandridas was appointed, by public au- 
thority, the advifer and direftor of his inexpe- 
rience. Under their joint orders, the army en- 
tered Attica, ravaged the Thriafian plain, and 
incamped near Eleufis. Pericles, with the whole 
force of Athens, took a ftation overagaihft 
them : but,, confidering that a battle lofl: might 
in thofe circuniftances be fatal to the common- 

^? Thus Dodwcll, upon a ccmparifon of authorities and cir- 
, wjmftances, has apparently vvcU determined. Ann. Thu. ad 
r»ir. 445. 

wealth. 
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^ teealtb, and delay, the ordinary refource of de- ^ ^^ '^* 
fenfive war, would indangier all its dependen- { >-jl^ 
ties, he had recourfe to policy; and, it was 
€omnK)nly fuppofed, fucceeded in an attempt 
to bribe Cieandridas. Without any apparent Thucyd. 
caufe, the Peloponnefian army retreated into selli'l^^u 
the peninfula; and the allies were difmiffed, as p^^^^* 
if the purpofe 6f the ezpedidoh had been ac- 
tOEnpliihed. Such difiatisfadion arofe in con:^ 
fequence in Lacedsemon, that Cieandridas took 
alarm and fled. In hU abfence capital con* 
demnation was pronounced againft him; and 
the king himfelf being called into judgement, 
a fine was impofed upon hini, to fuch an 
smouQtj that, being unable to difcharge it; he 
alfo quitted his country. Pericles, intlleufual ?!ut. rlt; 
report of the expences of his command, ftated ^^"'^* 
ten talents, about two thoufand five hundred 
pounds fterling, as employed for a neceflary 
purpofe, without expreffing what. Sfecret-fervice 
money was not, it feems, commonly allowed to 
the Athei^ian generals ; and it is mentioned as 
an infta^ce of fingular confidence in Pericles, 
that the Athenian people perimtted t^at articU 
to pafsr uqqueftioned. < 

The Peloponnefian army bein^ gone, Pericles Thucyd:!,' 
again tranfported' his forces into Eubcda, an4 ^•^•^•"f»' 
4juickly reduced, the whole ilind* The Jrli&i^ 
ans were expelled,^ and their territory W;as ap^ 
portioned among Athenian families-; who; ac- 
cording to the ufual method of the Greeksy be- 
came the gjirfifon, while their flaves cultivate4 
the l9^d9« The reft of the Euboeans were ad- 
• F f z mitted' 
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^ ^^ ^: mltted to a capitulation, by which their eUatei 
v^^-,^ and the municipal adminiftration of their towns 

were prcfervcd to them. 
Thucyd. The experienced infecurity of that command 
i'iod."^* which the Athenian people held over fo many 
1.11.C.7. other little republics, now induced their leaders 
Peric, " to fcek an accommodation with the Peloponnc*- 
Cans. Callias and Chares w«re, according to 
Diodorus, the managers of the treaty on the 
part of the Athenians ; and, before the end of 
Ann.Thu. the winter after the invafion of Attica, a truce 
A,c?445. ^^^ concluded for the term of thirty years. The 
conditions, which remain reported by the hifto- 
rian Thucydides, appear very difedvantageous 
to Athens. Boeotia w^as already loft; the city 
of Megara was loft ; but the Athenians yet held 
the Megarian ports of Nifaea and Pegse ; they 
had ftill a garrifon in the Peloponnefian city of 
Trcezen ; and the Peloponnefian province of 
Achaia was in their intercft. All thefe were 
given up. Such cohceffions, without any equi- 
valent, fufficiently mark the fcnfe which the 
Athenian adminiftration had of the tottering 
fabric of the empire, and of the neceifity for 
the leifure of peace to confirm that command . 
which remained to the commonwealth, over fo 
many ilands and fo many tranfmarine ftates and 
colonies. It may be proper to obferve that by 
giving up Achaia^ muft apparently be under- 
ftood that the Athenians reftridted themfelves by 
the treaty from interfering in the affairs of that 
province, in confe^ucnce o( which the Lacedse^ 

monians. 
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monians, by reftoring ariflocracy, would efta- * ^^ '^* 
blifli their own intereft there '*. 

The traia of diftreffing circumftances that 
followed the defeat of Tolmides, concurred with 
the various fucceffes of the new. general, to ruin 
the ariftocratical intereft at Athens ; and, the 
oppolite intereft obtaining a decifive fuperiority 
in the popular affembly,Thucydides, fon of 
Melefias, the head of the ariftocratical party, 
was banifti^d by oftracifm. Thus the opening 
was made for Pericles to acquire that abfolute 
fway over the Athenian commonwealth and its 
dependencies which, with little interruption, he 
held while he lived. 



'^ Quae fuerit ilia Achaia, jaxta cum ignariffimis ignoro. Nam 
de tota prorincia quae Achaia dicitur, locum intelligere) abfur* 
dam foret. Not. 5. c. 115. L i. Thuc* ed. Duk. I muft confefs 
I am at a lofs to gucfs at the difficulty. If any could arife upon 
the (imple confideration of the paflage in queflion, it appears fully 
cleared by what precedes and follows.- See c. 3. b. 1. c. 9. b. 2. 
and c. £1. b« 4. On the contrary, the fancy of Palmer and Hud* 
fon^*that an obfcure Corinthian fettlcmenc in ^tolia, of the name 
of Chalcisi was intended| ^appears really wild. 
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